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MAGAZINE’S ADDRESS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

)F a stranger were to knock at your door, 
ena ask some favor, vou would first look 
him in the face, and then decide whether 
you would grant it or not. Now I, Parley’s 
Magazine, am a stranger. I come before 
ne reader, and like him who knocks at 
your door, I ask you to take me in. Like 
him also, I come with a face, or rather with 
a cover, Which is much the same thing. 
Pray will you look at it; nay, will you be 
so kind as to study it? It is, I assure you, 
unlike some other faces, or covers, only 
meant to deceive. It is, | hope, an honest 
index to my real character. 

It is said, taat men as they grow old, grow 
deceitful, but youth are supposed to be with- 
out guile. Now if I were an old magazine, 
professing to teach the black arts and misty 
sciences, you might distrust me. But as I 
am young, and only hold companionship 
with the young, I beg you to consider me an 
ingenuous youth, who means what he says, 
and says what he means; and who, having 
nothing to conceal, lets his plans and pur- 
poses shine out frankly in his face ; one, in 
short, who has not yet learned the artifices, 
or adopted the disguises of the world, and 
whose countenance may therefore be taken 
as a certificate of his character. 

What then does my face or my cover 
seem to say? It consists of a number of 
little round pictures, each of which bears a 
certain meaning. One of them exhibits a 
church, by which I intend to tell you, that 
i my pages you will oceasionally find 


. shall frequently relate tales of mariners‘ anu 





something about religion, and those duties 
and pleasures which spring from it. Not 
that I mean to preach sermons, for that is 
not my calling; nor will I weary your pa- 
tience with long moral lessons, for that 
would make you dislike me. But I be- 
lieve that all good people find many sweet 
thoughts and pleasant feelings in that love, 
truth and kindness, which religion teaches, 
and as I only seek the favor of good peopie, 
you may expect, sometimes to find these 
topics in my leaves. 

Another feature of my face, exhibits a 
man gazing at the stars, through a long tube, 
called a telescope. Seen through this in- 
strument, a star looks as large as a great 
wheel, and the moon appears like a vast 
world with mountains, rivers and seas upon 
it, By this picture I mean to say that I 
shall often tell you of Astronomy, wnicn 
means an account of the sun, moon and 
stars, and the wonders which are displayed 
in the heavens. 

The next picture exhibits a sort of ball in 
a frame, which is called a globe, and repre- 
sents the figure of the earth, which, you 
know is round. The study of the earth, its 
mountains, rivers, lakes, seas, cities and in 
habitants, is called Geography. It is one of 
the most pleasing and useful of all studies, 
and I mean often to discourse of it to my 
readers. 

Beneath the picture of the globe, isa sh*p, 
with its sails spread. It is crossing the deep 
sea, and by this I mean to tell you that I 
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describe their adventures; I shall tell you 
of the gr at ocean that occuyies nearly two- 
thirds of the earth’s surface; of the gales 
and tempests that sweep over its.bosom, of 
the tides that agitate its surtace, of the plants 
that grow in its depths, and the fishes of a 
thousand forms that glide amidst its glassy 
waters. 

The next picture relates to days of anti- 
quity. In ancient times there were nations 
who executed beautifii] buildings, chiseled 
fine statues in marble, and executed many 
other charming works of art. These na- 
tions, lave long since perished, but some 
of their works remain; as they are interest- 
ing und instructive subjects of study, I shall 
sometimes introduce them to the notice of 
my older readers. 

The next picture, relates to beasts of four 
feet, called quadrupeds; the hext to fishes ; 
the next to insects as bees, butterflies, 
&c; the next to serpents or reptiles, some 
of which are large enough to coil about a 
horse and crush it to death, as if strangled 
by a strong rope. The next relates to flow- 
ers, those beautiful bright things which dec- 
orate the face of the earth ; and the next to 
the feathered tribes which fill the air with 
life und melody. 

Of all these things I shail often speak. I 
shall describe their forms, their colors, their 
habits, and the places where they dwell. 
‘hese topies are full of interest; they are 
worthy of being ‘studied by all, the young 
as well as the old. The God of nature has 
displayed wonderful powers in the creation 
of these his creatures, and we cannot better 
train our minds to love and reverence, than 
by considering these his works. In wisdom 
and in goodness has he made them all, and 
he who neglects or refiises to study them, 
passes by untouched and untasted some of 


the sweetest pleasures, and richest joys that 
are afforded to the mind and heart. 

My next picture represents in the fore- 
ground a man ploughing in the fieid, by 
which I] would have you understand that | 
shall sometimes speak of tilling the earth, or 
Agriculture. The large building behind 
the ploughman, is a Manufactory by which 
you may suppose that I shall often speak of 
the aris of making cloths, hats, buttons, and 
other things. The ship in the distance, 
means that I shall sometimes discourse ot 
Commerce, that is, the carrying of various 
articles of use or luxury, from one country 
to another across the seas. 

The next picture displays a man getting 
into a stage, for the purpose of travelling; 
you may therefore expect to hear, not only 
his stories, but many others, relating to vari- 
ous countries. The next and last picture 
shows an old building in the distance, falling 
in pieces. The stones which compose its 
walls are broken and tottering, and seem te 
speak of days long gore by. And of these 
“olden times ” it is my intention frequently to 
discourse. It is the business of History to de- 
scribe what is past, and from history I shall 
draw many interesting tales. The world 
has been going on for near 6000 years, and 
many strange things have happened upon it 
These furnish endless themes of interest and 
instruction, and I hope to amuse my young 
readers for many hours, with tales of the 
past. 

Such then is my portrait, and such are 
some of my designs. I propose to use my 
best efforts to please, and instruct the young 
Perhaps too, [ may occasionally Lave somes 
thing to say, worthy the attention of older 
listeners. I humbly ask therefore, for the 


public favor. I ask for the favor of parents J 


for I will try to benefit their children. 1 ask 
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for the favor cf children, for ifthey wiil admit 
me into their hearts, and trust me asa friend, 
I will tell them many pleasing tales, and 
open to them many new sources of enjoy- 
ment. I ask for the favor of all, and if there 
are any WO are too wise or too learned to 
look into my pages, I will be content if they 
will drop a yearly dollar into my publishers’ 


pocket. 





TO THE PUBLISHERS. 

I am very glad to hear that you are about 
to publish a littke magazine, filled with pic- 
tures, for children. I cannot undertake to 
become the editor as you desire, for my 
quill is nearly worn to the stump, and the 
hand that guides it, must soon cease from 
its labors. But so long as my life is spared, 
I shall be happy to converse with my little 
friends through your magazine, and if you 
think my name may serve to designate the 
character aud, design of the work, you may 
use it as a part of the unle. 

There is no subject upon which | feel so 
deeply interested as that of juvenile educa- 
tion. As I get old, and my heart grows cold 
to other objects, it beats more and more 
warmly toward children ; while the leaves 
and flowers which enliven the landscape, 
seem to fade and grow dim to my sight, 
the bright eyes of children, beaming with 
immortality, excite deeper and deeper emo- 
tions. I feel that I must soon take leave 
of all those objects which adorn the land- 
Scape, and never hold companionship with 
them more; but I frequently dwell upon 
the idea, that the separation, which must 
soon take place between me and my young 
listeners, is but a transient suspension of 
ai intercourse which is destined to last 


forever. 


But this half selfish thought, is not the 
only one which tends to excite a growing 
interest in my mind, toward children. [ 
look upon them, as beings full of sensibility 
to hope and fear, to pleasure and pain, to 
sorrow and to joy, who have undertaken a 
long and hazardous journey. The great 
object of this journey is, Happiness, but the 
Way to it is attended with doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Ihe child, without education, be- 
gins his steps in darkness. Education is 
the lamp, which is to guide him; this is 
the light which is to point out the straight 
path, to detect danger, and display the hid- 
dex pitfall. 

Now, while all the world are busy in 
devising railroads, and other easy methods, 
by which the body may travel with safety 
and celerity, it is natural that some attention 
should be paid to the means of aiding the 
Mind on its great journey toward that me- 
tropolis, called Happiness, for which we 
are all striving. And much attention is 
paid to this subject: but while the road to 
New York, or any other great city is plain 
and easy, and while the traveller to one of 
these places, seldom fails to reach his destina- 
tion, more than half mankind, who set out for 
happiness, wander through life in the maz- 
es of doubt and disappointment, and miss 
the true end of their existence at last. 

Thus while the inferior journey is render- 
ed safe and sure, the important one is dithi- 
cult and dangerous. This doubtless arises, 
in part from the greater obstructions, which 
naturally lie in the way of the intellectual 
journey, but in part also, from the pervading 
error, of esteeming the inferior journey as 
the great one. Or to drop my metaphor, 
happiness the great end of existence is often 
missed, from a want of attention to educa- 
tion; and education is neglected from es- 


























6 BOY’S MARBLES. 


teeming it as of inferior importance to rich- 
es,and many other things. Parents will toil 
and strive and save, that they may amass 
wealth for their children, as if these were 
of the first importance, while they will neg- 
lect their education, without which, this 
very wealth is more likely to be a curse 
than a blessing, ‘To return a moment to 

ur allegory, they bring their children into 
existence, and set them forth upon the dark 
and dangerous journey of life, provided 
with every thing, except that important 
lamp, without which they will probably 
travel On in misery and end their career in 
disappointment. 

But this false notion, is probably not the 
only obstruction in the way to happiness. 
‘There are doubtless other difficulties. Even 
if mankind were agreed that Education is 
of the first importance, still we might be in 
some doubtas to the true mode of conduct- 
ing it. Our minds are probably under the 
influence of some prejudices, which have 
descended from a darker age, and which still 
linger there like the clouds of a storm that 
is passing away. Let every parent howev- 
er, adopt two obvious maxims, and hold 
himself ready to act in conformity to them, 
and a general light will soon be shed over 
the obstructed path of life ; viz. Happiness, 
the true end of existence, is an object of 
the mind and nét of the body; and Happi- 
ness can only be secured by teaching and 
training the mind, so that it may not be 
deceived as tothe true road to happiness, 
or tempted to depart from it. when it is 
known. . 

I would not have it inferred from this, 
that in education, the body is to be over- 
looked. On the contrary, as the mind is its 
intimate ally, and is held in close sympathy 
With it, care should be taken to render it as 
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perfect as possible. I would, indeed not only 
make education include the intellect and 
heart, but the body should be trained and 
developed so as to impart to it the greatest: 
degree of health, strength and hardiness, 
But still, | would have it regarded only as © 
the instrument of the mind; its tenement, 
which for the comfort of the tenant, should 
be well constructed and carefully kept, but 
which is soon to be deserted for a more en- § 
during residence. 

Such Messrs. Publishers are some of 
the views I entertain, and you may well 
believe that they impart great strength to 
the interest I feel in children and in their 
education. Every new effort for this great 
cause, ] look upon with favor, and as you 
seem to have undertaken this, with a due 
estimate of the importance of the work inf 
which you are about to engage, I wish you 
abundant success. 


PETER PARLEY. 





BOYS’ MARBLES. 

The games with marbles, played by boys, 
are of great antiquity, and originated in 
imitation of the more manly games whut 
bowls. In early times, before the inventior 
of grinding marbles into a perfectly roun¢ 
form was known, boys used nuts in thei 
stead. It is said of Augustus, when young 
that, by way of amusement, he spent mar 
hours in playing with little Moorish boys 
cum nucibus, with nuts. This trifling cir 
cumstance presents us with a pleasing 
in the juvenile character of the greatest ¢ 
all the Roman emperors. 
There is a large manufactory of mar 
in Holland. Pieces of stone, marble « 
alabaster are thrown inte a sort of mil, 
from which they come out perfectly rou 
and smooth. 
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THE BEE HIVE. 

Nature affords but few more decisive 
evidences of the wisdom and benevolence 
of the Creator, than may be observed in the 
labors of be n observer will scarcely 
know which té@™dmire most, the wonderful 
manner in which these insects are adapted 
totheir circumstances, or the unity, industry, 
loyalty and sagacity which prevail among 
them. 

One of the most wonderful of the various 
employments of bees, is the ventilation of 
their abode. When you consider the num- 
bers contained in a hive, the closeness of 
the atmosphere, and the small hole at which 
the air principally enters, you will readily 
conceive how soon it must be rendered un- 
fit for respiration. What would you say, 
should I tell you that the bees, upon this 
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occasion, have recourse to the same instru- 
ment which ladies use to cool themselves, 
when an apartment is overheated? Yet it 
is strictly the case. The little creatures 
unite their wings so as to form a very 
proper sort of fan, and move them so rapid- 
ly that they can hardly be seen. When 
they are engaged in ventilating their hive, 
the bees, by means of their feet and claws, 
fix themselves as firmly as possible to the 
place they stand on. When one retires, 
another occupies its place; so that in a hive 
well peopled there is never any interrup- 
tion of the humming sound occasioned by 
this action. 

When the bees begin to work in their 
hives, they divide themselves into four com- 
panies: one of which roves the fields in 
search of materials; another employs itself 











8 THE BEE-HIVE. 


in laying out the bottom and partitions of 
their cells, a third is employed in smoothing 
the walls; and the fourth company brings 
food for the rest, or relieves those who re- 
turn with their respective burdens. But 
they are not kept constant to one employ- 
ment; they often change the tasks assigned 
them; those that have been at work being 
permitted to go abroad, and those that have 
been in the fields already take their places, 

They seem even to have signs by which 
they understand each other; for when any 
of them wants food, it bends down its trunk 
to the Bee from whom it is expected, which 
then opens its honey bag, and lets some 
drops fall into the other’s mouth, which is 
at that time open to receive it. Their dili- 
gence and labor are so great, that in a day’s 
time they are able to make cells, which lie 
upon each other, numerous enough to con- 
tain three thousand Bees. In the plan and 
formation of these cells they discover a most 
wonderful sagacity. 

The danger of being stung by bees may 
be in a great measure prevented by a quiet 
composed behavior. A thousand bees will 
fly and buzz about a person without hurting 
him, if he stand perfectly still and forbear 
disturbing them even when near his face. 
It is said that a person is in perfect safety 
in the midst of myriads of bees, if he is but 
careful to keep his mouth shut, and to 
breathe gently through his nostrils only— 
the human breath, it would seem, being par- 
ticularly offensive to thei. delicate organs. 

But there is one silly practice to which, I 
am sorry to say, bees are quite as much ad- 
dicted as certain weak-minded mortals, I 
mean the practice of duelling! On a fine 
summer day, when the sun is beautiful and 
warm, duels may often be seen to take place 
between two inhabitants of the same hive. 


Sometimes, the quarrel appears to have be- 
gun within, and the combatants may he 
seen coming out of the gates eager ‘ for 
blows.” In some cases, a bee peaceably 
settled on the outside of the hive is rudely 
jostled by another, and then the attack com- 
mences, each endeavoring to obtain the 
most advantageous position. They turn, 
dance about, throttle each other, avd such is 
their bitter earnestness, that a person can 
come close to them without taking off their 
attention. 

After rolling about in the dust, the victor, 
watching the time when its enemy uncovers 
its body, thrusts in his sting, and the next 
instant its antagonist stretches out its quiv- 
ering Wings, and expires. Sometimes the 
enemy is killed in the hive; then the victor 
always carries the corpse out of the city, 
and leaves it. These combats are strictly 
duels, not more than two being concerned 
in them. 

We have only room for one more story 
about bees. In 1525, a mob of peasants at- 
tempted to pillage the house of a gentleman 
in Germany, who having in vain tried to 
dissuade them from their undertaking, or- 
dered his servants to bringghis bee-hives, 
and throw them into the ~ | of the angry 
multitude. The effect answered his expec- 
tations: the peasants were immediately put 


to flight, and happy were those who escaped | 


unstung. 
The following cut represents a bee lay ing 
the foundation of the first cell. 
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“ Semen! ir tmeeaae 


TO A ROBIN IN A SNOW STORM. 
Why, pretty robin, why so late, 
Prolong thy lingering stay. 
Why with thy little whistling note, 
Art thou not far away ; 
Away beneath some sunny sks 
Where winter ne’er is known, 
Where flowers, that never seem to die 
Down sloping hills are strown? 
Thou shiverest in the bitter gale, 
And hast a piteous air ; 
And thy loud song doth seem a tale, 
Of sorrow and of care. 
Say is thy frame with hunger shaken, 
Or hast thou lost thy way, 
Or art thou sick, and here forsaken, 
Despairing dost thou stay ? 
Alas, I see thy little wing, 
Is broken, and thou canst. not fly, 
And here, poor, trembling, helpless thing 
Thou waitest but to die. 
Nay, little flutterer, do not fear, 
I 'll take thee to my breast, 
I'll bear thee home, thy heart I'll cheer, 
And thou shalt be at rest. 
And oh, when sorrow through my heart, 
With bitterness is sent, 
May some kind friend relieve the smart, 
And give me back content. 
And in that sad and gloomy hour, 
When the spirit’s wing is broken, 


And disappointment’s wintry shcwer 
Hath left no verdant token, 

To bloom with happy hopes of spring, 
Then may some angel spirit come, 
And bear me on a heavenward wing, 
To a sweet and peaceful home. 





CAPTAIN MORRELL. 

Captain Morrell sailed from New York 
in the schooner Antarctic in September, 
1829. After stopping at the Cape Verd 
Islands, and visiting Kerguelen’s Land in 
the Indian Ocean, and several other inter- 
esting spots, on his way, he arrived in Jan- 
uary, 1830, at New Zealand. From this 
peice, he soon after shaped his course for 
the Philippine Islands, and arrived at Ma- 
nilla on the 10th of March. If our young 
readers will look at a map of the world, 
they can easily trace his course to this port. 

Finding that a freight to Europe or 
America could not be immediately obtained, 
Captain Morrell determined to fit out the 
Antarctic for a voyage to the Fejee Islands, 
where he hoped to procure a cargo of tor- 
toise-shell, pearls and similar articles of 
value It was in this voyage, that he dis- 
covered those islunds, which, from the un- 
fortunate attack made by the natives upon 
his crew, he named the “Massacre Islands.” 
He arrived at these islands on the 24th of 
May. 

As soon as the vessel was safely moored 
near the shore, the natives, who were dark- 
skinned and without any clothing, began 
to assemble in canoes around their strange 
visiter. ‘Théy gave signs of the greatest 
wougder and curiosity. Captain Morrell 
displayed a white flag, as a token of friend- 
ship, and héld up to their view strings of 
beads and other glittering articles. Sore 
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10 RED SNOW. 


of them at last ventured upon the deck 
of the Antarctic. Their surprise at every 
thing which they saw, was unbounded. 
They examined the masts, rigging, binacle, 
cables, and anchors, with increasing wonder. 

On entering the cabin, they were struck 
with surprise and admiration at the great 
number of shining muskets, pistols, and 
glittering cutlasses, which met their view. 
They covered their dazzled eyes with their 
hands, and exclaimed “ Reit Stiller!” sig- 
nifying fine ! 

Cxntain Morrell then showed them a 
looking- zlass, which at first terrified them. 
For some minutes they seemed bewildered 
with astonishment, gazing atternately at 
each other and at the image in the glass. 
But as soon as they recognised their own 
ebony features, they embraced each other, 
made the most ridiculous grimaces, laugh- 
ed immoderately, and shouted with joy. 
Captain Morrell took a little powder, and 
flashed it before them on the deck, which 
so frightened them that they fell flat on 
their faces. On recovering their compo- 
sure, they intimated that he must possess 
the power of making thunder and lightning, 
which sometimes terrified them in the 
clouds. 

Captain Morrell shortly afterwards went 
on shore, and presented the queen witha 
pair of scissors, a small knife, and a few 
beads. Her majesty was extravagantly de- 
lighted with these presents. 

On the 27th of May, twenty-eight men 
from the Antarctic were landed on a point 
of land, for the purpose of erecting a shed 
and setting up a forge. As soon as the 
forge was ready for operation, the natives 
began to collect around it in great numbers. 
But when the bellows began to*blow, and 
the coals to burn, and the sparks of fire to 


fly from the heated iron, the men and woe 
men all fled in terror from the spot. 

They soon, however, dismissed their 
fears and again collected round the forge, 
Among them was an old man, who laid 
hold of a piece of iron, and ran otf with it, 


without even saying “by your leave” He | 
was pursued, and the iron recovered. Noth- & 


ing daunted, however, he stole another 
piece. Four of his companions, also, seiz- 
ed on some tools, with which they made 
off. These thefts became so frequent, that 


Captain Morrell determined to adopt some | 


summary way of putting a stop to them. 
We will tell in our next number about the 
method he took to effect this, and about the 
cruel attack of the natives on his crew. 


RED SNOW 


Captain Parry was a celebrated English 
navigator, who made several attempts te 


effect a north-western passage round Ameri J 


ca to Asia. The usual route is to go either 
round Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope. Captain Parry advanced so far west, 
that he could behold the open sea beyond ; 


but immense barriers of ice prevented him } 


from reaching it. In his narrative, he makes 
mention of a peculiar kind of red snow, 
which he saw at various times in those 
cold northern regions. This singular color 


is supposed to be occasioned by the presence | 
of a multitude of very small insects. The | 
number of these insects in a drop of water | 


was calculated, by the aid of a magnifying 
glass, at more than twelve thousand. When 
the water was held up to the sun, they 
sparkled brilliantly, and gave out light like 
the fire-fly. All were in rapid motion, 
being probably dazzled and disturbed by 
the strong action of the sun’s rays. 
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THE FIRE WORSHIPPERS. 

The above is a representation of one of 
the religious rites of the Persees, or Fire- 
worshippers. This singular tribe were 
anciently inhabitants of Persia, from which 
they were driven by an invasion of the 
Arabs, The fire-worshippers afterwards 
settled in Bombay, and in some of the south- 
ern parts of Hindoostan. They are describ- 
ed as a quiet, amiable and hospitable race 
of people. They profess themselves follow- 
ers of the religion of Zoroaster, who was an 
ancient Persian philosopher. They pay a 
certain worship to the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and to fire, as visible images or sym- 
bols of the invisible Deity. 

This veneration for the element of fire 
induces them to keep a sacred fire constant- 


THE FIRE WORSHIPPERS. It 
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ly burning, which they feed with odorife- 
rous wood, both in their temples and in 
the private houses of such persons as pos- 
sess sufficient wealth to afford this expense; 
In one of their temples at Bombay, a Eu- 
ropean traveller saw a fire which had 
burned unextinguished for two centuries, 
and so jealous are they of the sanetity of 
fire, that they never blow out a light, lest 
their breath soil the purity of the flame. 
They not only pay the honor ef worship to 
the heavenly bodies, but firmly believe in 
the i.fluence which the stars exert on the 
lives of individuals, and the destinies of the 
world. ‘They are, at the same time, almost 
wholly ignorant of the discoveries. which 
modern philosophers have made in the . 
science of astronomy. 
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THE OLIVE TREE. 


THE WINTER EVENING FIRESIDE. 


The fire is burning bright, 
The hickory snaps aloud, 

And the ruddy, ruddy light, 
Shines on the little crowd ;— 
The father and the mother, 
With a child on either knee, 
The sister and the brother 
From care and trouble free. 
Abroad the wind is howling, 
And down the chimney roars, 
In the woods the gale is growling, 
And fast the snow storm pours 
But they are safe and warm 
By their own fireside, 

And they heed not the storm, 
Though it rushes like the tide. 
The cat on Ellen’s knee, 

The dog in Henry’s lap, 

From quarrels they are free, 
For both are in a nap. 

Whaat care they for the blast, 

‘That wrings the wailing tree, 
What care they for the mast 
That totters on the sea. 

Oh Aappy puss and pug, 

Oh happy man and wife, 

As ye sit upon the rug 
Without care or strife. 

The hail may rattle loud, 

At the door and window pane, 
Jack Frost may in his shroud, 
At all the cracks complaia: 
Ye will not let him in, 

For peace is in your hearts, 
Ye will not heed his din, 
Though he practice all his arts 
So Jack may go his way, 

And bite the traveller’s nose, 
While the children seek their play 
And the mother mends their hose ; 
While Thomas takes the tongs 
And adds a walnut stick, 
While Susan sings*her songs, 
Or Ellen trims the wick ; 


Or while the father kneels, 
And they all kneel around, 

_ And the gratitude he feels, 
For the blessings he has found, 
Is whispered up to Heaven 
With a heart full of love, 
And a fervent prayer is given, 
For future rest above. 








THE OLIVE TREE. 

There is something very graceful and 
beautiful in the appearance of the olive-tree, 
The ieaves bear some resemblance to those 
of the willow, only they are more soft and 
delicate. The flowers are as pretty as the 


leaves. At first they are of a pale yellow; } 


but when they expand their four petals, the 
insides of them are white, and only the cen- 
tre of the flower is yellow. 

The wild olive grows in Syria, Greece 
and Africa. The cultivated one is easily 
reared in many p2rts of the south of Europe. 
Where olives abound, they give much beauty 
to the landscape. Tuscany, the south of 
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France, and the plains of Spain, are the 
places of Europe in which the olive was 
first cultivated. The sweet oil of our tables 
is pressed from the olive. 

The growth of olives and the manufacture 
of the oil afford a considerable employment 
to many of the inhabitants of France and 
Italy. In ancient tines, the olive was a tree 
held in the greatest veneration. The oil was 
employed in pouring out libations on the 
altars of the gods, while the branches form- 
ed the wreaths of the victors at the Olym- 
pic Games. The Greeks had a pretty and 
instructive fable in their mythology, on the 
origin of the olive. They said that Nep- 
tune, having a dispute with Minerva, as to 
the name of the city of Athens, it was de- 
cided by the gods that the deity who gave 
the best present to mankind should have a 
preference in the dispute. Neptune struck 





The Olive Leaf and Fruit. 
the shore, out of which sprung a horse: but 
Minerva produced an olive-tree. The god- 


dess had the triumph ; for it was adjudged 
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that Peace, of which the olive is the symbol, 
was infinitely better than War, of which the . 
horse was considered as an emblem. 

Even in the sacred history, the olive is 
invested with more honor than any other 
tree. The patriarch Noah had sent out a 
dove from the ark, but she returned without 
any token of hope. Then “He stayed yet 
other seven days; and again he seat forth 
the dove out of the ark ; and the @ove came 
to hin in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth 
was an olive-braneh plucked off; so Noah 
knew that the waters were sl ated from the 
earth.” 





THE TERRIFIED SAILORS 

Some young sailors on board a ship at 
sea were once ordered to go up the mast to 
furl the sails. When the first got up, he 
heard a strange voice saying “It blows: 
hard.” The lad wanted for no more. He 
was down in a trice and telling his adven- 
ture. A second immediately ascended, 
laughing at the folly of his companion, but 
returned even more quickly than the former 
declaring that he was quite sure that a voice 
not of this world had cried in his ear “ It 
blows hard.” 

Another went, and another, but each 
came back with the same story. At length 
the mate, having sent up all the sailors, ran 
up the shrouds himself,and when he reach- 
ed the haunted spot, heard the dreadful 
words distinctly uttered in his ears, “It 
blows hard.” “Ay, ay, but blow it ever 
so hard, we must do our dsty for all that,” 
replied the mate feariessly; and looking 
round, he spied a fine parrot perched on 
one of the ropes, wao had been the cause of 
all this alarm. The bird had probably es- 
caped from some other vessel and had 
lighted on the mast of this. 
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White-headed Eagle attacking the Fish-hawk. 


WHITE HEADED OR BALD EAGLE. 

"The above cut represents the white-head- 
ed eagle depriving the fish-hawk of his 
prey. In this act. of robbery, the former 
bird displays the energy and rapacity of 
his character, which is fierce, daring and 
tyrannical. Elevated ou some high tree 
he calmly surveys the scene below him. 
Ie behoids the fish-hawk hovering above 
the water in search of prey. He sees him 
emerge from the stream, struggling with a 


nice-looking fish, and mounting in the ar 
with screams of exultation. ‘This is the 
signal to the eagle for action. Launching 
into the air, he darts towards his enemy, 
who is compelled to drop the fish: then 


poising himself for a moment, as if to take } 


a more Certain aim, the eagle descends 
rapidly, snatches the poor fish in his grasp 
ere it reaches the water, and bears his 
ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods 
where he devours it at his ease. 
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THE ELECTRICAL EEL. 


There are some fishes which possess the 
wonderful power of being able to stun their 
prey by what is called an electric shock. 
The most remarkable of these is the elec- 
trical eel, which inhabits some of the ponds 
and marshes of South America. 

A specimen of this eel was lately exhibit- 
ed at Paris. Most people were satisfied by 
a single touch, that it possessed the power 
of electricity. But one doctor, either too 
credulous, or too rash, seized the fish with 
both his hands. He quickly had reason to 
repent his folly. The animal imparted to 
him the most violent shocks, which forced 
him to leap about and utter the most pierc- 
ing screams. He then fell into convulsions, 
in consequence of being unable to shake the 
fish from his grasp. In this situation he re- 
mained some time and would probably have 
died, had not some one plunged his hands 
into water, which caused the eet to drop off. 
The doctor has since been dangerously ill. 
The following isa picture of this singular 


fish. 








FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


A remarkable instance of the affection and 
fidelity of a dog was witnessed in a recent 
shipwreck at Cohasset, Massachusetts. A 
large dog belonging to the captain was in 
the hoat at the time she foundered. The 
people on shore saw the dog hovering about 
the spot where his master perished, and tried 
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to persuade him to swim ashore; but the 
faithful creature refused, and by his coucern 
for Lis master, lust his own life. 





We can place no confidence in those 
who are in the habit of lying. It is a most 
cowardly vice; for the liar, when he has 
done wrong, dares not honestly and nobly 
confess the truth, but makes use of low and 
paltry evasions and excuses, to try to escape 
blame; but a habit of lying is sure to dis- 
cover itself in the end; and the liar is then, 
as he justly deserves, despised by every 
one. 





A Bramin at Benares in India was so cautious 
of causing the death of any living animal, that 
before him as he walked, the place was swept, 
that he might not destroy any insect. The air 
was fanned when he ate for the same purpose. 
Some mischievous European gave him a micro- 
scope to look at the water he drank. Onseeing 
the animalcule, or little insects, myriads of 
which inhabit a drop of water, he threw down 
and broke the cup and vowed that he would 
not drink water again: he kept his promise 
and died. 





DRUNKENNESS 

A Welshman was for some time awfully ha- 
bituated to the vice of drunkenness, but was at 
length restored to sobriety by the following sin- 
gular incident. He had a tame goat which 
would follow him to the alehouse he frequented. 
One day, by way of frolic, he gave the animal 
so much ale that it became intoxicated. What 
particularly struck the Welshman was, that 
from that time, theugh the creature would fol- 
low him to the door, he never could get it to 
enter the house. He was thereby led to see 
how much MMs sin had sunk him beneath a 
beast, and from that time became a sober man. 
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‘16 THE ASS. 


THE SCOTTISH THISTLE. 

Different nations have usually adopted some 
emblem of distinction, which is engraved upon 
their coins or painted upon their ensigns: thus 
the eagle is the emblem of the United States, 
the lion of England, &c. The Scottish emblem 
is the thistle, and there is a curious story con- 
nected with its adoption : 

When the Danes invaded Scotland, it was 
deemed unwarlike to attack an enemy in the 
thick darkness of night, instead of a pitched 
battle by day ; but on one occasion the invaders 
resolved to avail themselves of this stratagem ; 
and in order to prevent their tramp from being 
heard, they marched barefooted. They had 
thus neared the Scottish force unobserved, when 
a Dane unluckily stepped with his naked foot 
upon a superbly prickled thistle, and instinct- 
ively uttered a cry of pain, which discovered 
the assault to the Scots, who ran to their arms 
and defeated the foe with terrible slaughter. 
The thistle was immediately adopted as the em- 
blein of Scotland. 





GOOD BOOK-KEEPERS. 

Sir Walter Scott, in lending a book one 
day to a fmend, cautioned him tv be pune- 
tual in returning it. “ This is really neces- 
sary, said the poet in anvlogy; “for though 
many of my friends are bad arithmeticians, I 
observe almost aii of them to be good bvok- 


keepers ° 





THE ASS. 

The ass is generally considered a stupid ani- 
mal, but he is in fact quite intelligent, and 
nothing can excel his patience. He is very 
useful to the poor people in many countries, 
and it is a pity that he is so badly used. The 
following story, of what happened in England, 
should make us feel interested for this poor 
creature : 

Thomas Brown residing near @arwich, trav- 


elled the country as a pedler, having an ass, ~ 


the partner of his trade. From suffering unde 
a paralytic affection, he was in the habit of ay 
sisting himself on the road by keeping hold of 
the crupper of the sadd!+, or more frequently 
the tail of the ass. During a severe winter, 
some years ago, whilst on one of his joup 


neys, ‘‘the old man and his ass,” were sud® 


denly plunged into a wreath of snow. Ther 
they lay long, fur from help, and ready to pe 
ish. At length the poor ass, after a seven 
struggle, got out; but finding ms unfortunay 
master absent, he eyed the wreath for som 
time with a wistful look, and at last forced hij 
way through it, to where his master still lay 
when, placing his body in such a position as} 
afford a firm grasp of the tail, the honest peg 
ler was thereby enabled to take his accustome 
hold, and was actually dragged out by the faith 
ful beast to a place of safety. : 





The feelings of a parent, regarding a child] 
dangervus sickness, are beautifully express 
in the following verses, written by Barry Com 
wall, an English poet. 

Send down thy winged Angel, God. © 

Amidst this night so wild, i 

And bid him come, where new we wate ry 

And breathe upon our child. 


She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 

And striveth not to weep! 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is, we know too well, 

And dearer to her parents’ hearts 
Than our weak words can tell. 


We love--we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be; 

We hope—and have despaired at times, 
But now we turn to Thee! 


Send down thy sweet-souled angel, God 
Amidst the darkness wild, 

And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 
And heal our gentle child ' 
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ACCOUNT OF VOLCANOES. 
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The principal Crater of Mount Vesuvius, with a view of the bay of Naples. 





VOLCANOES. the sides of the mountain, and sometimes 
t, A voleano is a mountain, which sends covers whole towns and villages. 
forth fire, smoke and a melted substance, There are about one hundred and ninety- 
called lava. The place, from which the five voleanoes in the world. Some of the 
flame and smoke issue, is called the crater, most remarkable are, Cotopaxi in South 
or mouth. In some cases, the crater is America, mount /£tna in Sicily, mount 
.More than a mile wide; and clouds of cin- Hecla in Iceland, and mount Vesuvius in 
ders, stones, and often enormous rocks, are Italy, near Naples. 
sent forth from it. The lava pours down ‘The above picture represents the princh 
Vow. 1. 2 
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pal crater of mount Vesuvius. People may gave outa heat, which was felt for many 
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‘ walk about the edges of this crater, and look miles round. the 
i down into it with perfect safety, when itis | Mount A®tna is situated near the easterg i ne 
ii not sending forth fire. coast of the island of Sicily; and has longi be 
More than seventeen hundred years ago, been celebrated for its eruptions. It is gf thi 
two great cities, called Pompeii and Hercu- very high mountain, and may be seen from : 
laneum, were overwhelmed by an eruption a distance of one hundred anid fifty miles fi ica 
of mount Vesuvius. These cities were so An eruption of this volcano has happened §m for 
completely covered by streams of lava, and within the last two months. Three negpe fin 
showers of ashes, that the spot where they craters have been formed, one of wiich ie 5?! 
stood remained unknown until about one vomits lava, the second stones and sand, sul 
hundred years since. The government of and the third only smoke. — the 
Naples have lately caused people to dig The lava has spread widely over thei 2” 
away the Rava, and many curious things neighboring land, but the inhabitants have i 
have been found under it. Whole streets had time to escape. The country was filled i be 
have been uncovered. Insome placeshaths for miles round by people, who had come topy Mu 
have been laid open, and the remains of see the eruption. ‘The spectacle is repre § 
human beings found, with rich ornaments sented as an awful and sublime one. 
about them. It is probable that a partof | Mount Hecla in Iceland is another re 
the inhabitants had time to save themselves markable volcano. Iceland is a large i 
by flight; but many were doubtless destroy- land, but little more than one hundred miles f 
ed while trying to escape. distant from the eastern coast of Greenland. 2 
wi 


More than thirty severe eruptionsof mount 
Vesuvius have taken place, since the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii and Herculaneum. The 
two most tremendous ones of modern times 
were those of 1631 and 1794. 

The eruption of 1779 was a remarkable 
one. For a month, loud rumbling noises 
had been heard, and quantities of smoke and 
ashes had been thrown up. On the 7th of 
August, at midnight, a stream of fire shot up 
from tlie crater to a very great height, and 
cast around it a light, which made every 
thing seen for maviy miles distant. The 


lava flowed down the sides'of the mountain, 
and showers of red ashes were scattered far 
about. The next evening, a terrible explo- 
sion took place, which broke the windows, 
in the houses of many of the neighboring 
towns. The remaining part of the lava for- 
tunately fell on the mountain itself, but it 


The people are a virtuous, contented and 
happy race, and very fond of reading. The 
climate of the island is cold, and the appear 
ance bleak and desolate. 

On approaching Hecla the ground is # 
covered with lava, that it is difficult & 
walk. Neither plants nor grass are to be 
seen, and the summit of the mountain is 
covered with snow. 

There are other volcanic mountains, be- 
sides Hecela, in Iceland. One of these call 
ed Skaptar Yokal burst forth in 1783, and 
covered some of the best parts of the island 








hes 





with lava. Clouds of ashes filled the airjqe 
the waters were corrupted, and .he fish Fo al. 
en from the coast. The rocks were to mi; 
in pieces with a dreadful noise: villages and h 
churches were overwhelmed, cultivated 7 
lands were buried, and rivers dried up hi 
Many cattle and sheep were destroyed, and ad 
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CURIOUS WAY TO CATCH A FISH. 


the little birds frightened away, so that they 
never dared to return. There have since 
been no eruptions in Icelanl so violent as 
this. 

The volcano of Cotopaxi in South Amer- 
ica is the highest in the world. It is in the 
form of a sugar loaf, and is covered with 
fine white snow, which shines with dazzling 
splendor beneath the sun. This volcano is 
subject to the most dreadful eruptions. At 
these times, it spouts forth cataracts of fire, 


B and spreads destruction over the surround- 


ing plains. Its roarings have sometimes 
been heard at a distance of six hundred 
miles, 





A CURIOUS WAY TO CATCH A FISH. 


In England there is a large county called 
forkshire. The people talk in sucha rough 
kind of way that you can hardly understand 
what they say; yet they are pretty cunning 
and it is not easy to cheat them. I have 
heard a story of, one of these people, 
which I will tell you, though I am not 
quite sure that it is true. 

A Yorkshireman once thought he would 
go t» London and see if he could not find 
something to do there. After travelling on 
foot about two hundred miles attended by 
his dog Jumper, he reached London. Lon- 
lon is an immense city, six times as large 
us New York and twenty times as large as 
Boston. For several days the Yorkshire- 

an did nothing but walk about and gaze 
at the wonderful things, which every where 
ict his view. He went to see St. Paul’s 
hurch, which is six times as large as any 
hurch in Boston; and he went to see 

estminster Abbey, which is another large 
hurch, six or seven hundred years old; 
nd he went to see St. James’ Palace, 
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which is a curious old building, in which 
the king lives, 

At length, he came to a place called 
Billingsgate, where there is a large Fish 
market. The people who sold the fish 
were some of them men, and some women. 
They were a rough set, and I am sor- 
ry to say that they used some very bad 
language. 

The Yorkshireman, as he looked about, 
saw lobsters, salmon, bass, mackerel, and 
many other fish which he knew. But at 
length, he saw a large flat fish shaped. like 
a flounder. As he had never seen one of 
this kind before, he asked the fish dealer 
what it was. “ That,” said he, “is a turbot” 
—“ Well,” said the Yorkshireman, “he’s 
got a mighty big mouth, will he bite?” 
“] don’t know,” said the fish-man, “ put 
your finger in and see.”—“ No,” said the 
other, “I7!l not put my finger in, but if 
you ’ve a mind to put my dog’s tail im, you 
may.”—So the fish-man took hold of the 
dog, and put the end of his tail into the 
fish’s mouth. Now the fish was alive and 
as soon as it felt something in its mouth, it 
shut it up, and grasped the dog’s tail like a 
pair of nippers. The dog, feeling some- 
thing pinch his tail, barked and jumped, and 
ran away as fast as he could. The fish 
held on, and Jumper continued to fly along 
the streets, exciting the wonder of the peo- 
ple as he went. At length he arrived at 
the place where his master lodged with 
the fish safely hanging to his tail. Thus 
the fishmonger lost his turbot, and I dare 
say he never attempted to put a joke upon 
a Yorkshireman again. 





Formerly the Chinese, who lived at Ba 
tavia, used to pay a tax to the Dutch, for the 
privilege of wearing their finger nails long 
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Selected. 
THE HEEDLESS GIRL. 


Mrs. Seaford was exceedingly fond ofher 
chiliren. On going out to pass the evening 
at some distance from her own house, she, 
one day, said to them: “My dears, amuse 
yoursely es together, but do not be rude: let 
me not,on my return, have any complaint 
against you, Rosalind, nor against you, 
Amelia. You have both alittle task to learn 
against the morning: so, before you go to 
play, each of you must finish it. George 
has already begun his part; Edwin must go 
and complete his lesson ; and then both may 
come here and p'ay with their sisters.” 

The children were in reality very good: 
they played at several games; they made no 
noise, nor entered into any quarrels; every 
thing was in the best order; and they would 
have passed the evening very happily, if 
little Rosalind, in entering her papa’s room, 
had not committed a sad fault. 

Rosalind was pretty, gentle, and amiable ; 
but she was so extremely heedless, that she 
thought little of what she said, and still less 
of what she did. Having occasion to look 
for something in a closet in her father’s 
library, she lighted a candle, but forgot to 
extinguish it when she had found the object 
of her search ; indeed, she thought so little 
of the matter, that she actually left this 
lighted candle on a table among several 
letters and a large heap of papers. 

It was not till a quarter of an hour after 
this, that Rosalind, smelling something burn- 
ing, recollected having left the candle in the 
next room, and immediately ran to find it. 

Alas! what was her fright when she 
opened the door! The candle had fallen 
on one side and communicated the flame to 
the papers, and these had set fire to the 
table; so that poor little Rosalind on open- 





ing the door, was completely enveloped in 
smoke. 

She cried out loudly: immediately heg 
brothers and sisters, as well as the servant, 


hastened to her, and seeing the flames, they 


all at once exclaimed, “The house is an 
fire! Alas! the house is on fire!” 

If any one had had the presence of mind 
to fetch some water, the fire might at this 
time have been quenched: for there was 


nothing yet on fire except the table and the J 


papers. But the fright had so alarmed the 
spirits of every one, that they thought of 
nothing ; they only wept, and cried, “ Oh! 
what a misfortune! We are lost!” 

Whilst they were thus lamenting, the fire 
spread rapidly to the curtains, the drawers, 
and the wainscot, and presently all the 
room was in flames. The neighbors wht 
saw the fire, ran and sounded the bells; an 
engine was brought, and a great crowd 
gathered. 

The tumult now was dreadful: on all 
sides, people were crying out, “Fire! fire! 
Water! water !”"—*“ Here is the fire,” said 
the neighbors, “we must knock at this 
house.” Carpenters forced open the wit- 


dows, in order to play the engine, and cut J 


away the wood-work to prevent the fire 
from increasing. This lasted for two hours, 
after which the fire was extinguished ; but 
there remained nothing of the house beside 


a heap of ashes andembers. Clothes, linen, 


books, furniture, and articles of every de- 
scription, were consumed by the destructive 
element; the pretty canary-bird, which was 
the delight of the house, was burnt to ashes; 
and Rosalind herself received, in the confi 
sion, so many hurts, that she was hardly able 
to stand. 

At this juncture, Mr. and Mrs. Seaford 
arrived, and were of course, overwhelmed 
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with consternation. Their first object was 
to seek their children among the crowd; 
and, having found them, they led them to 
the house uf a friend, begging that they 
might be lodged there during a few days. 
This friend was a very obliging man, and 
he received them with a hearty welcome: 
«My unfortunate friends,” said he, “my 
house is open to you, and isentirely at vour 
service. I should have found an asylum 
with you, if the fire had happened here.” 

The children, with many tears, related 
the way in which this sad accident had hap- 
pened, “My dear children,” said Mr. Sea- 
ford, “why did you not immediately throw 
water upon the fire, or call immecsately for 
the assistance of our neighbors? See to 
what a sad condition you have reduced me! 
With a little courage and presence of mind, 
you might have prevented my house from 
being burnt ; but, by abandoning vourselves 
to alarm, you have rendered the heedless- 
ness of Rosalind irreparable.” 

Rosalind grieved much on hearing this 
observation, as she felt and knew that all 
the terror which had been excited, had been 
oceasioned entirely by her heedless conduct. 





STATISTICS. 


By the word statistics, is meant a collec- 
tion of statements and facts respecting the 
condition of a country and its inhabitants, 
the state of society, &c. My young readers 
may find the following statistics interesting 
as well as useful. 

Our globe contains about 146 millions of 
Square miles of water, and 50 millions of 
land. In America are about sixteen mil- 
lions «f square miles of land, in Asia 16, in 
Africa 11, in Europe three, in Australasia 
34 millions 
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The population upon the earth is vari 
ously estimated, but is probably not far from 
700 millions. In Europe 190 millions, in 
Asia 340, in Africa 70, America 40, Austral- 
asia 20. The number of languages spoken 
upon the globe is about 3,000. 

The number of births, by estimation, is 
to the number of inhabitants, as 1 to 29 1-2 
and the number of deaths as 1 to 33. 

In Europe the number of male children 
born is to that of females as 21 to 20, or 26 
to 25. At the age of 15 years the number 
of tnales and females is nearly equal.—Over 
that age the number of females is greatest. 

In a country where there are 10,000 
births, the whole population is computed 
at 295,000 ; children under 15 years of age 
93,000 ; over 15, 202,000; married couples, 
23,000 ; widows, 5000; widowers, 4000. 

It is also computed that nearly a quarter 
of the children born, die the first year, and 
nearly a third within the two first years. 

The number of births upon the earth in 
a year is about 34 millions; in a day, 65 
thousand; in an hour, 2,708; in a minute, 
48. ; 

In a population of one million, 502,000 
will live to be 20 years of age ; 334,000 to 45 
years; 215,000 to 60; 117,000 to 70; 34, 
000 to 80; 2,800 to 90; 207 to 100; 16 to 
105; 2to 108; ito 109; and none to 110 
years. . 





REMARKABLE FACT. 


In the Nicobar Islands the natives build their 
vessels, make the sails and cordage, supply 
them with provisions and necessaries, and pro 
vide a cargo of arrack, vinegar, oil, coarse 
sugar, cocoa-nuts, cordage, black paint, and 
several inferior articles, for foreign markets, 
entirely from the cocoa-nut tree. 
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THE BLUE BIRD. 


] suppose all my readers know the Blue 


Bird. its breast is red, and its wings are. 


as blue as the sky. Like most other birds 
it leaves us in winter, but it is the first that 
comes back in the spring. J always love to 
hear the blue birds in March, as the snow is 
melting away, for they seem to tell us that 
cold winter is taking its leave, and that 
spring, with all its flowers is coming. The 
following lines are addressed to this pretty 
bird. 

Hark! on the air some music floats 

By with a breezy wing: 

Ah, ’t is the Blue Bird’s welcome notes, 

Coming to tell of spring. 


There on the topmast bough above, 

He sits by his gentle mate ; 

With tremiing wings and a voice of love, 
He fondly seems to prate. 


Welcome sweet bird, with thy wing of blue, 
And thy round and ruddy breast! 

Thou hast come again these fields to view, 
And choose thyself a nest. 


*T is many a day my pretty cheat, 
Since thou didst quit the trees, 


And leave us here, ‘mid sturm and sleet, 
To shiver, or to freeze. 


While we mid winter's clouds of black, 
Were wading through the snow, 

Our fingers pinched by frosty Jack, 
And all our spirits low ; 


Thou, thou wast in some southern clime 
Where flowers are ever found, 

Singing thy song ia mellow chime, 
With other birds around. 


And didst thou in those happy hours, 
Sing of thy native land? 

And of the orchard filled with flowers, 
Where thy birth-tree did stand ? 


I know thou didst, for home is blest, 
When we are far away, 

And thou hast come with a beating breast, 
Back to thy native spray. 


There thou dost sit, and seem. to sing, 
About thy youthful days, 

And thy soft mate with fluttering wing, 
Approves thy mellow lays. 


And thou art innocent and blest, 

And [ forgive thy wrong, 

That thou didst leave us, when oppressed 
And sad, all winter-long. 


1 do forgive thee, for thy wing, 

On the first soft southern breeze, 

Comex whistling back, and notes of spring, 
Thou bringest to the trees. 
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CAPTAIN MORRELL. 


We told our young readers a short time 
about the visit, which was made by 
Captain Morrell to some newly-discovered 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. He had landed 
with his crew, and set up a forge ; but the 
natives flocke | round and stole every thing 
on which they coufd lay their hands. Cap- 
tair. Morrel: resolved to put a stop to this, 
He reti..ned on board his vessel, armed sity 
of the crue’, besides himself, with muskets, 
pistols and cutlasses ; and then sailed back 
to the beach ina boat. ite had searcely 
landed with his men, when they were met 
by four of the natives, who offered to con- 
duct them to the residence of their chief. 
Our navigaters accepted the offer, but they 
had not advanced far, when, on coming out 
from a wood, they beheld directly before 
them two hundred savage warriors com- 
pletely armed with bows and war-clubs, and 
realy for battle. 

The natives soon formed a circle round 
the poor sailors, to whom there now seemed 
no chance of escape. They retained their 
courage and self-possession, however, in 
this trying moment. Captain Morrell ex- 
horted his men to put their trust in Heaven, 
and promptly to obey every order which 
he should give. He then threw his musket 
on the ground, took a pistol in his right 
hand, and a cutlass in the other, and ordered 
two of his men to follow hisexample. The 
Savages were now beginning to fix the 
arrows in their bowstrings. 

With great presence of mind, Captain 
Morrell advanced to the king of the natives, 
and presented a pistol to his breast. The 
two sailors took their stations on each side 
of his majesty, holding two glittering cut- 
lasses over his ead, with orders to sever it 
from his body, the moment an arrow was 


CAPTAIN MORRELL. 





discharged. Struck with horror at the sit- 
uation of their monarch, the savages sud- 
denly dropped their bows and arrows to the 
ground. The sailors then walked around 
the circle with drawn cutlasses, and com- 
pelled every one of the islanders, to lay 
down their war-clubs and other arms. 
This being done, the king, who was much 
terrified, was escorted to the beach, and with 
tive of his chief’, was taken on board the 
Antarctic. Thus by an act of decision and 
coolness, seven individuals were rescued 
from what seemed an inevitable death. 

The king and his chiefs were well treated. 
and the next day were sent on shore, with a 
profusion of presents. ‘They repaid the kind 
treatment of Captain Morrell in a cruel and 
treacherous manner. Twenty-one of the 
crew were on shore, and another boat full 
Was approaching, when the war-whoop of 
the savages was sounded. Captain Morrell 
Was in the schooner, but he immediately 
recognised the meaning of the cry, Snatch- 
ing a lighted match, he discharged one of 
the cannens, but the shot fell spent and 
harmless, on account of the distance. The 
report, however, alarmed his men, who 
were scattered about,in the woods. They 
started for the beach, where taey had left 
their arms under the protection of two sen- 
tinels. , 

On approaching the beach, they were met 
by about three hundred natives, who had 
just killed their two shipmates, the sentinels, 
and were waiting their own approach with 
bows ready bent. The moment the ill-fated 


seamen emerged from the ‘Woods, a shower 
of arrows was poured upon them by the 
natives. Only three of them fell from this 
volley, but all of them were more or less 
wounded. A well-manned boat was flying 
to the rescue of the brave sailors, who were 











dearly selling their livesonthe beach. For 
every white man that fell, six of the misguid- 
ed natives were slain. The savages shrank 
back with amazement, as the undaunted 
mariners mowed down their ranks, and 
opened a spacious path through the crowd. 

By this time the ‘approaching boat had 
reached the edge of the shore. Guns were 
fired at the savages, and the little band on 
the beach now reduced to seven in number, 
made a successful retreat to the boat. Her 
progress through the waters was slow, and 
the canoes of the natives gained upon her 


very fast. Butthe cannons of the Antarctic 
seov swept them from the face of the wa- 
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ters, and the remainder of the unfortunate 
crew reached the vessel in safety. A favor 
able breeze sprung up soon after, and the 
Antarctic quitted the Massacre Islands. 

After a few months, Captain Morrell made 
a second visit to these islands. He arrived 
there on the 14th of September, and the 
natives immediately commenced a furious 
attack upon the vessel. They advanced in 
their canoes, and sent a shower of arrows 
from their bows. Captain Morrell now 
gave the word to his men to fire. For tem 
minutes nothing was heard but a loud roar 
of cannon. The savages were driven @ 
alarm to the shore. 
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) he was covered. 


When the battle was ended, a sinall canoe, 
containing one person of a wretched appear- 
ance, and almost naked, was seen gliding 
towards the schooner. This person proved 
to be a sailor, of the name of Shaw, who 
had escaped the massacre, which took place 
some months before. He was received 
with joy by his comrades. A good suit 
of clotlies was given to him, and eare was 
taken of the dreadful wounds, with which 
He had suffered the most 
cruel treatment from the savages. Many 
times had he despaired of his life, but he 
was providentially restored to his ship- 
mates, when even hope had entirely for- 


» gaken him. 


The natives occasionally made some fur- 
ther attacks upon the crew, but they did not 
succeed in killing any of them. In one in- 
stance, a sailor, who was on shore filling a 
water cask, was surprised by fifteen of the 


f savages, all of whom instantly aimed their 


pointed arrows at his breast. The sailor 
presented his musket, which frightened 
them so that they fell on their knees. He 
walked backwards towards the shore: but 
just as he was going to make his escape, the 
natives rushed upon him, and he was oblig- 
ed to shoot the foremost of them through 
the heart. He then ran away as fast as he 
could, and finally got safe on board the 
vessel, 

About a year after leaving these islands 
the second time, Captain Morrell arrived iu 
New York. He brought with him two 
natives of some other islands which he dis- 
covered. One of these natives he named 
Sunday, and the other Monday. ‘They were 
both exhibited in New York. A young 
artist one day went to take a sketch of one 
of them. When he had drawn his sketch, 
he showed it to the poor savage, who, after 





TO A FLY IN MIDWINTER. 





looking at it a moment, seemed Wonderfully 
affected. A paleness spread over his face; 
he sunk back upon a chair, and gave signs 
of the wildest terror and amazement. On 
the preceding page is a copy of the 
sketch, 








TO A FLY IN MIDWINTER 


Oh, whither on thy noisy wing 

Hast thou been wandering, foolish thing ! 
Since the warm Summer days were oer 
And gentle breezes played no mure ? 

Or in what dry and secret nook, “ 
Where curious eyes could never look 
Hast thou concealed thy tiny torm, 

To shield thee from the cold and storm ? 


| know that, like the singing bird, 

Who, when the Autumn leaves are stirred, 
Glides off to some serener sky— 

7 hou canst not journey, little fly ' 

A feathery plume can softly sail 

Along the swiftly-speeding gale ; 

But thy frail gauze-wing cannot bear 

The slightest gust of chilling air 

In a snug corner thou hast lain, 

Unvisited by wind or rain, 
Where, through the winter, thou couldst be 
Asleep and resting yietly ; 

Till the next season, mild and warm 
Should animate thy torpid form, 

And lure thee from thy safe retreat 

To go in search of something sweet! 


A summer warmth pervades my room, 
But out of doors there's coldi@ind glsom 
"'T is winter still—buzz off, Sir Fly! 
Or-thou'lt get frozen by and by 

Yet, stay! for it occurs to me 

I’ve seen some gentlefolk like thee :~— 
Who must enjoy the present day, 

Let future ills be what they may' 
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THE NAUTILUS. its oars, turns the mouth of its shell down. 
My Have you ever heard of the little fish, wards, and sinks to the Lottom of the sea, 
i which spreads its thin sail, and floats along Sometimes it may be seen puinping the 
qi the water like a ship? Such a little fish is water from its leaking snell; and when itis 
‘i ! | unfit for sailing, it deserts it entirely and 
va ) seeks a new one. ‘The nature of the Naw 
i tilus is not yet fully known, although for 
a many ages it has excited the wonder of al] 


who have seen it. 





THE BREAD-FRUIT. 

The bread-fruit grows on a large tree, | 
shaped somewhat like our apple trees. The 
fruit is as large as a child’s head: it is of a 
round form, and has a thick, tough rind, 
Gathered before it is fully ripo, and baked 
among ashes, it becomes a wholesome bread, 
resembling fresh wheaten bread in taste, 
The tree that produces it, grows wild in 
Otaheite, and other of the South-Sea islands, 
It yields its fruit in profision for a period 
of eight months. Three of the trees will 
support a man a whole year, without his 
fl the Nautilus. It is chiefly found in the laboring a day. The inner bark of the 
| Mediterranean See. On a calm summer bread-fruit tree is manufactured into a kind 
day it may be seen floating leisurely along, Of cloth. Its wood is usetil in building 




















\ or rowing in haste orer the smooth surface huts and canoes. Its leaves are used as 
| of the waves, as if it was on an affair of the napkins, and its milky juice furnishes good 
salt greatest importance. There are several Celent and glue. ‘The bread-fruit tree has 

t, ; kinds of the Nautilus, but they may all be 

] ; divided into two sorts: the one with a white 

ih 


shell, as thin as paper, which it often quits 
a and enters again; the other with a thicker 
shell, which it does not often Jeave. The 
above picture represents one of the former 
il kind, which is sometimes called the ‘ Paper 
Nautilus” [t hé@several arms, two of which 
it extends aloft, and spreads so as to answer 
il for sails. ‘The other aris serve for paddles . 
‘it or oars. hecn introduced into the West Indies, but x 
ii On the approach of a storm the little does not thrive so well there, and is not 6 
| i mariver instantly furls its sail, draws in all much valued as in the South-Sea Islands. 
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THE TELEGRAPH. 


A telegraph is a contrivance by which 
news may be rapidly made known, by sig- 
nals to a person, who is stationed at a 
distance. Many years ago people would 
light a fire on a high hill to spread infor- 
mation of some expected event; but the 
telegraph can be so managed as to convey 
words. ‘I'he telegraph was invented by the 
French. The most simple contrivance of 
this sort consists of an upright post, with 
two arms placed sideways, which may be 
moved very fast and in any direction. The 


different positions of these arms stand for 
the letters of the alohabet: and after a per- 


son has made himself well acquainted with 
them, he can easily read the letters as they 
succeed each other, and so make out a 
wliole sentence. Sometimes the posit cn 
of the arms stands for a whole sentence, us 
the men at the different telegraph stations 
may agree, 

In the above cut there are three marks, 
something in the form of MB CES, placed on 
the right side of the arms, and one beneath 
them: these are for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the positions more accurately. In 
the little house, which you see, a man 
stays on che watch, with a telescope in his 
hand, to distinguish what the telegraph om 
> 
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ti - the hill beyond has to say. As soon as he Thy home of bloom and verdure 
i * finds this out, he moves the arms of his Among Canary's isles, | 
ut telegraph so as to tell the same thing to a Where Native s lap is filled with flowers, fre 
it person who is stationed some distance be- & nd Nature 8 face with smiles,— 
nt . . epee . Where o’er the glistening meadows we 
nt hind him. In this way a piece of news So we ® , | 
MW ree CO The perfumed breezes run, wi 
dil may be conveyed many hundrec mi And waters biden sheded founts, nt 
da very short time. This kind of telegraph is Or ‘sparkle in the sur:;— i 
i not much used in this country, - 
4 Many ships sailing from different ports ©! dost thou never sadden, -. 
“al of the United Siates, have colors or signals, And droop thy head in pain, th: 
| by which they convey intelligence from At memory of that pleasant home, als 
ui one to another. At Boston there is an Thou ne’er may’st see again. wi 
A | observatory which communicates with three The plane-tree bent above thee ia 
a Others in the harbor; and by this means With blossoms on its bough, ; 
fit the merchants receive early intelligence of The vine leaves clustered by thy side— for 
i the approach of their vessels. Where are the bright things now a 
Wi The distance of the whole line is about inv ‘whee Vaid whence tie denial Rr 
“Sa twelve miles, and intelligence may be com- * Sat win sie eet od satan . 
ni municated through the line in two minutes, Pree faded is the golden te ; be 
ae A communication may be had with a vessel Which on thy plumage shone wi 
Me twenty-five miles from the city, in the short There is no light above thee thi 
r sjace of five minutes. To glad thy little eye, S de 
Bi And thou art even banished from = of 
int The sight of the blue sky. BS oof 
il And yet thou hast forgotten af 
iv Thy nature’s grievous wrong, 7 
4 And t»y full heart triumphantly = 
Hay Pours itself forth in song. in 
“ih Though captive and forsaken, ve 
1 Of all thy joys bereft, ab 
i | The impulse which now prompts thy tay an 
if Is still unto thee left. ~ 
ail é 
; i TO A SINGING BIRD. O sweet, enchanting minstrel! - 
Mh i , ; sia ' [ bless thee for the thought, we 
Bh iy Blithe little prisoned warbler! Which thy unstudied harmony br 
Hy Thy silvengiones outbreak, Unto my soul has brought: 
HL Like rain-drops ainong summer leaves fin the hour of PRE ay 
Or ona glassy lake. Such grateful joy is thine, ha 
H How ean such joyous carols How should the immortal hope within Mad 
th Flow from thy trembling pron, Forbid me to repine ! ha 
i When thon art held in lonely giscm, VL qu 
! Far trom thy native nest! p> ha 
i 
| " 
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CASPAR HAUSER. 


Caspar Hauser was a German boy, who 
from his infancy to his seventeenth year 
was confined in a small, low room, which 
was kept entirely dark. In this apartment, 
he never heard a sound, nor obtained a 
glimpse of the skies. He knew no differ- 
ence betweeu dey and night. The room 
in which he was confined, war little better 
than a cage. It was so low, that he had 
always been obliged to sit on the ground, 
with bare feet. He was clothed only with 
a shirt and pantaloons. 

Whenever Caspar awoke from sleep, he 
found a loaf of bread and a pitcher of wa- 
ter'by his side. He never saw the face of 
the man, who brought him his meagre food. 

My young readers, perhaps, can hardly 
believe, that any person could have been so 
wicked as to treat an unoffending child in 
this cruel manner. Such a crime is, in- 
deed, as rare as it is atrocious. The authors 
of it have not yet been found, and the cause 
of its commission remains a mystery. 

Poor Caspar was finally released from 
ais prison. He was first publicly noticed 
in the town of Nuremberg, in Germany, 
in 1828. He was observed standing in a 
very singular posture, and, apparently un- 
able to walk. On being properly clothed 
and taken care of, he rapidly improved. 
For a long time his only amusement was in 
playing with littlke wooden horses. He 
used to believe that they were alive, and 
would try to feed them with crums of 
bread, and with water. 

Having once fallen asleep on a rocking 
horse, he fell down and squeezed his finger ; 
upon which he complained that the horse 
had bitten him. At another time he was 


quite inconsolable, because a man drove a 
nail into one of his horses. 


CASPAR HAUSER. 
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He thought that a tree showed itself 
alive, by moving its leaves and branches, 
He expressed his indignation against a boy, 
who struck a tree with a small stick, for 
giving the tree so much pain. Seeing a 
gray cat, he asked, why she did not wash 
herself that she might become white. When 
he saw oxen lying down on the pavement 
of the street, he wondered why they did 
not go home and lie down there. 

Once when the snow had fallen, and cov- 
ered the ground, he expressed great joy 
that the streets, the roofs of the houses, and 
the trees had been so well painted. He 
went down into the yard, to fetch some of 
the white paint, as he called it, but he soon 
came back crying, “that the white paint 
had bit his hand.” 

It was in the month of August, 1830, 
when on a fine sunimer evening, his in- 
structer showed him for the first time the 
starry heavens. Poor Caspar was overcome 
With amazement and delight at the view. 
“That,” he exclaimed, “ is indeed the most 
beautiful sight that I have ever yet seen in 
the world. But who has placed all these 
numerous beautiful who 
lights them ? who puts them out?” 

When hes was told, that like the sun, 
the stars always continued .to give light, 
he asked again: “who placed them there 
above, that they may always continue to 
give light?” 

At length, standing still, with his head 
bowed down, and his eyes staring, ne began 
to think deeply and seriously. He became 
very sad. He sank trembling upon a chair, 
and asked, why that wicked man had kept 
him always locked up, and had never shown 
him any of these beautiful things. He then 
broke out inte a fit of crying, which lasted 
for a long time ; and he could not easily be 


candles there ? 
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soothed. He had never before shown any 
anger against the man who had kept him 
confined; but he now said that he should 
like to have that man shut up for a few 
days, that he might know how hard it was 
to be treated so. 

Caspar Hauser has learned to read and 
write, and converse properly, since his re- 
lease from confinement. But the sports, 
the delights of childhood have never been 
his. How thankful to their Maker, should 
those children be, who live in the enjoy- 
ment of parental care and affection ! “I was 
just thinking,” said Caspar, one day, “I was 
just thinking, how many beautiful things 
there are in the world, and how hard it is 
for me to have lived so long, and to have 
seen nothing of them; and how happy 
children are, who have been able to see 
all these things from their earliest infancy, 
and can still look at them. I am already 
so old, that I am obliged to learn what 
children knew long ago.” 

This story is a true one, which I have 
been telling to you, about Caspar Hauser. 
You should learn from it, not to be less 
thankful for the beautiful sights around, 
because you see them every day. The 
more you study the great works of nature, 
the more cause will you find for wonder 
end gratitude. 


* 





THE CROCODILE AND ALLIGATOR. 


The difference between the crocodile and 
the alligator is but slight. The body of the 
alligator is notgso slender as that of the 
crocodile, and the upper part of its head is 
smoother. 

The crocodile sometimes grows to the 
length of thirty feet, though usually to no 
mere than eighteen. It is found both in 


Asia and Africa, and is met with in great 
numbers on the banks of the river Nile. In 
Egypt, the people were formerly foolish 
enough to worship this poor animal. Croco. 
diles are seen lying, in some places, for 
whole hours, motionless in the sun. A per. 
son not used to them might mistake them 
for trunks of trees, covered with bark ; but 
the mistake would be fatal if he touched 
one of them, for the torpid animal would 
dart upon him in an instant and destroy. 
him. There have been instances of their 
taking a man out of a canoe, and dragging 
him under the water, before the poor fellow 
could know who had seized upon him. 

A sailor named Campbel! was once bath 
ing in the river Congo, in Africa. He had 
left his vessel in a state of intoxication, and 
plunged into the water. When he had 
swimmed some distance, one of the sailors 
on board saw a crocodile making towards 
him. His escape seemed impossible. Guns 
were fired at the fearful monster, but they 
did not hit him. The noise of the guns, 
and the exclamations of his companions, 
made Campbell aware of his perilous condi- 
tion; and turning, he saw his enemy ad- 
vancing with open jaws, which urged him 
to make the fastest haste towards the shore. 
On approaching some canes and shrubs 
which covered the bank, closely pursued 
by the crocodile, a ferocious tiger sprang 


towards him, at the instant the jaws of his 


first enemy were extended to seize him, 
At this awful moment, Campbell was pre- 
served. The tiger had leaped over him, 
and been seized upon by the crocodile. A 
fight ensued between the tiger and the 
crocodile, and the water was soon colored 
with their blood, At last they both sank to 
the bottom. Campbell was conveyed on 


board the vessel. His danger had made 
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him sober, and the moment he reached the 
ship, he fell on the deck, and returned 
thanks to the Creator, for his wonderful 
preservation. Fsom that moment, Camp- 
bell became a reformed man. He left off 
his vile habit of getting drunk, and was 
never afterwai 's heard to utter a profane 
word. 

In Africa the natives have a curious way 
of destroying the crocodile. A negro, with 
ho other weapon than a knife in his hand, 
and his left arm wrapped round with a 
cow’s hide, ventures boldly into the water, 
to attack the crocodile. As soon as he ap- 
proaches the animal, he presents his left 
arm, Which the crocodile attempts to swal- 
low; but it sticks in his throat, and the 
uegro immediately stabs him with his knife. 

Sometimes the crocodile may be so tamed, 
thata man can get on his back, and guide 
him through the water, as represented in 
theeut. 1 should hardly think that this was 
& pleasant sort of conveyance. 


THE CROCODILE AND ALLIGATOR 


. States. 








The alligator is common in South Ameri- 
ea, aud the southern parts of the United 
It has a loud voice, and a strong 
musky smell. Along the shores of the 
great Mississippi, the alligators may be seen 
in great numbers, lying asleep on the large 
floating logs, or crossing the stream in search 
of food. They may be easily caught by 
throwing ropes over their heads. The alli- 
gator’s chief means of defence is his large 
tail, with which he lashes the water, and 
destroys every thing within its reach. Some- 
times the alligators get into deep holes, 
where they are often shot for the sake of 
their oil, which is used for greasing the 
machinery of steam-engines and for other 
purposes. One man often kills a dozen or 


more alligators in an evening, makes his fire 
in the woods, and by morning has a good 
quantity of oil prepared. 

Captain Waterton once had a singular 
adventure with an alligator, in South Ameri- 
ca. It was first caught with a long iron 
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hook, which was fastened to a rope. The 
Indians were pulling the animal towards 
the shore, when Waterton sprang on the 
alligator’s back, seized his legs, and twisting 
them over bis shoulders, rode him safely 
up the bank, amidst the shouts and laughter 
of the savages, 





We may escape the censure of others, 
when we do wrong privately ; but we can- 
not avoid the reproaches of our own heart. 

Never sport with pain or distress in any 
of your diversions ; bor treat the most worth- 
less insect with wanton cruelty. Habits 
of tenderness towards the meanest animals, 
beget habits of kindness and charity towards 
our feliow-creatures. 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE BISHOP HEBER. 


Reginald Heber was an Englishman, who was 
made a Bishop, and lived several years in In- 
dia. He has written an interesting book giving 
an account of his travels in [ndia. He was a 
very good man, and his widew has written his 
life, from which the following anecdotes are 
taken. 

When little more than two years old, he 
was dangerously ill with the whooping cough 
for which he was ordered to be bled; his mother 
took him on her knee, saying, ‘‘ Dr. Currie 
wishes to bleed you, I hope you will not ob- 
ject.” His answer was “I will do whatever 
you please mamma.’’ On the nurse screaming 
ent that they were going to: murder the child, 
“ Poor nurse,’’ Reginald said, “ let her go down 
stairs.’ The apothecary then took hold of his 
arm, on which he exclaimed, “ Do not hold 
me. I wo'nt stir,” and steadily holding out his 
arm he looked the whole time at the operation. 

When he was three years old, while travel- 
ling with his parents across a very mountain- 
ous country on a stormy day, his mother was 


much alarmed and proposed to leave the car. 
riage and walk. Reginald sitting on her knee 
said, ** Do not be afraid mamma, God will take 
care of us.” 

When he was about seven years old a party 
of his young companions were amusing them. 
selves with riddles and cross questions. Regin- 
ald was asked the question, ‘* Where was Moses 
when his candle went out?” “On Mount 
Nebo,” was his immediate reply, “ for there he 
died, and it may well be said his lamp of hfe 
went out.” 

When Reginald was about fourteen, his 
mother missed a book called the Companion to 
the Altar, and on inquiry being made, he brought 
it to her, saying, that he had had it about three 
weeks, that he had made himself master of its 
contents, and thoroughly understood them, and 
begged to be allowed to accompany his mother 
to the Altar on the next Sacrament Sunday, 

{In conversation, he rather led his hearers 
think better of their own abilities than to feel 
mortified by his superiority. A child by het 
mother’s request had been repeating her lesson 
to him; after listening to the little girl he 
gradually began to talk to her on the subject it 
related to; and when she was asked “ how she 
liked saying her lesson to Mr. Heber?” she an 
swered, “‘oh very much, and ne told me a great 
many things, but I do not think he knows 
much more than [ do.”’ 





AMERICAN GENERALS. 


WasHINGTON was a surveyor, and in after 
life a farmer. Kwyox was a book-binder and 
stationer. Morean, (he of the Cowpens) waé 
adrover. Tarlton had from him a sound lee 
ture on that subject. Green was a blacksmith 
Gates, who opened Burgoyne’s eyes to the 
fact that he could not “ march through the Uni 
ted States with 5000 men,” wasa ‘ regular built 
soldier,’ but after the revolution, a farmer. 
Warren, the martyr of Bunker Hill, was 8 
physician. Marion, the ‘ old Fox’ of the South, 
was a cow boy. Sumpter of South Carolina, 
was a shepherd's boy. 
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PARLEY'S MAGAZINE. 


A SCENE IN THE NORTHERN OCEAN. 


APPEARANCE OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 





THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


The Aurora Borealis, or Northern Light, 
is a bright appearance which is often seen, 
usually a short time before sunset, in the 
northern part of the heavens. This appear- 
ance has received the name of northern 
light, because on acce of our position on 
the earth, we sec it only about the north 
pole. But people who live far south of the 
equator can see the same light about the 
south pole. 

The form of the aurora borealis is usually 

Vou. 1. 3 


that of an arch, from the base of which rise 
brilliant columns of light, which shoot rap- 
idly upwards and present a beautiful sight. 
In places very fay north, these meteors 
produce a hissing noise in the air, which 
frightens foxes and dogs. In the Shetland 
islands, they are called the merry dancers, 
and are the constant cheerers of the long 
winter nights. They commonly appear at 
twilight, near the horizof, of a dun color, 
approaching to yellow, and afterwards. 
break out into streams of stronger. brilliancy 
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soreading inte columns, and sending up 
suafis of light, one over the other. They 
often cover the whole hemisphere, and then 
make the most splendid appearance. They 
break out in places where none were seen 
before, skimming briskly along the heavens, 
and are suddenly extinguished, leaving be- 
oind them a dusky track. This is again 
illumined in the same manner, and as sud- 
denly left a dull blank. 

The aurora borealis may often be seen in 
New England, and other parts of the United 
States, but as you advance south, it grows 
more and more indistinct. Many conjec- 
tures have been formed concerning che ori- 
gin of these beautiful lights, but it is not 
yet known with certainty from what they 
proceed. {t is most probable that they are 
occasioned by electricity. We may rest 
satisfied that they are one of the beneficent 
creations of that Being, who in wisdom has 
made all things. 





THE LITTLE WOOD-CUTTER. 


A short time ago, I heard a story about a 
little boy named Richard, who, with his 
mother, lived in a house in the woods. The 
story was told to me for a true one, and I 
will tell it to you as [heard it. Richard 
and his mether did not live in a fine brick 
house, but in one built of rough logs, and 
plastered with clay and straw. By indus- 
try and care, however, they managed to get 
along very comfortably, and they were, per- 
haps, as contented and happy, as if they 
owned a palace. In summer, their little 
garden yielded them a plenty of fruits and 
vegetables, and there were berries enough 
on the neighboring: hills. In winter, Rich- 
ard weuld cut up a quantity of wood, and, 
placing it on a raft, would sail some miles 


down the river to a village, wl.ere he could 
exchange his cargo for flour, or corn, or 
other kinds of food. 

One day, towards the beginning of spring, 
after he had been cutting wood in the for. 
est, he stopped a moment beside a tall tree 





to rest himself. He then ran down to the 
river’s brink to mend his raft. The river 
had lately been swollen by the heavy rains 
and by the melting of the snow, and now 
rushed between its banks with great vio- 
lence. 

Richard had stepped on his raft to fasten 
it together more securely, when the timber, 
on which he stood, was loosened and float- 
ed away with him into the deep water. He 


was then obliged to fall down and cling to the 


wood, in order to keep from tumbling over 
board. The tide was so strong that he could 
not swim, and ne was swept along so fast, 
that, in a minute, he lost sight of his home. 
His mother had seen him from the window, 
and pale with terror, had fastened forth to 
try to save him. She ran along the bank, 
in spite of the bushes and brambles, which 
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scratched her limbs, until she was stopped 
by a wide ditch, over which she could not 
. She then climbed a high rock and 
looked down the river to see if she could 
discover her boy. He was nowhere to be 
seen. “ 
Sadly did the poor mother return to her 
solitary home. On her way, she could think 
of nothing but the good deeds and amiable 
manners of her son. She remembered 
how he walked twelve miles one stormy 
night to buy her a little medicine; and she 
called to mind a hundred other little things, 
whith had long slumbered in her memory. 
She knew not what she should do without 
him to help, to cheer, and to love her; and 
her eyes so filied with tears, that she could 
hardly see the path before her. When she 
entered the little room of her hut, and saw 
the chair, in which Richard used to sit, 
standing vacant on the hearth, she felt that 
her own strength could not sustain her. 
She prayed fervently to her Father in Hea- 
ven to guide and uphold her, and then only 


could she think, with any resignation of her 


loss. 

Almost a month passed away, and she 
still mourned for her son with inconsolable 
grief. She had made every possible inqui- 
ry concerning his fate, but no one could tell 
her any i about him. The days now 
seeied longer and more tedious to her, than 
they had ever seemed before. The trees 
had begun to look gay with blossoms and 
young leaves. The air was warm and de- 
lightful, and the stream, that flowed by the 
litle hut, never went with a sweeter mur- 
mur. The birds darted from bough to 


bough, and sung aloud, as if to tell how 
happy they were. But no pleasant sight or 
sound could raise a smile on the face of the 
poor Woman, who had lost her son. 
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She was sitting by her window, one eve- 
ning, when she thus spoke to herself: “The 
summer days will come, and the sky will 
look blue and bright above me, and the 
earth will be green beneath my feei, but I 
shall not be happy, for my heart and my 
home are desolate—Richard, why ”—“* Did 
you speak, mother,” exclaimed a voice at 
the door, and the next moment, the boy, 
whom she was bewailing, rushed into her 
arins. 

The surprise was a little too sudden, 
and, at first, the good woman al:most believ- 
ed it to be adream. Richard soon satisfied 
her that it was reality, and then—you can- 
not conceive of her joy. 

“But how, my dear Richard, were you 
saved,” she said, “and where have you 
been this long, long while.” 

“Why, mother,” answered Richard, “it 
is only a month, since my old raft played 
me such a trick, and gave me such a duck- 
ing in the river. It is only a month; but in 
that time, what strange things have I seen!” 

“Tell me quick, Richard, what has hap- 
pened to you.” 

“Well: I was carried down by the tide 
clear into Penobscot Bay. I determined, 
that :f I sunk, the old timber should sink 
with me, and so I kept a pretty ight hold 
of it. But at length, I grew chilled and 
tired. At one time, I was a good deal 
frightened by a big fish, which, I believe, 
was a shark. I hit it a pretty hard knock 
with the end of my beam, and it did riot 
trouble me afterwards. I now felt so cold, 
and my hands were so numb, that I feared 
I should have to quit ny hold; and, mother, 
1 prayed to my Maker, to forgive whatever 
sins I had committed. 

ro minutes afterwards, on turning 
round, w a sloop, loaded with wood, at 
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a short distance. I halloed as loud as I 
could, but the wind made such a noise, that 
the sailors did not hear me. How very, 
very sad did I feel, when 1 saw the vessel 
sail on, without me, almost out of sight! But 
my sorrow was changed to joy, when I 
saw her tack (that means, turn round) and 
come towards me. A boat, with three men 
in it, soon put forth from her, and came up 
by my side. They lifted me into it, and 
carried me to the sloop. 

“or two days I felt very ill. But the 
men were very kind: they dried my clothes, 
and took good care of me. They said that 


they did not hear me call, when I was on 
the timber, but had seen me with a spy- 
glass. One of the sailors thought it was a 
sea-serpent, which they saw, but the others 
laughed at him, and the captain finally 
deterinined to send a boat to pick me 
up. He did so, and was glad enough, to 


find that he had saved the life of a fellow 
being. 

“In the course of a week, I grew very 
well and strong. I could run up the mast, 
and pull the ropes, and help the sailors furl 
the sails, when the wind blew hard. The 
captuin told me that he was going to Bos- 
ton. I was sorry to hear this, for I knew, 
that you could not do well without me, and 
that it would be some time before I could 
return home. 

“When we came in sight of Boston, I 
climbed up the mast to look at the great 
city, of which I had heard so much. We 
passed between two beautiful forts, and 
then I could see Boston very plainly. The 
houses are built close together, and are 
very high: most of them are made with red 
bricks. There is one large building, above 
all the others, with a round top, which a 
tailor told me was the State House, ™There 
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are a few trees, but not hulf so many as ane 
about our heuse. 

“When our sloop came to the land, I 
jumped on shore, and helped the men tie 
the vessel to a round post, which was on 
the‘wharf. I then took a walk with Cap 
tain Luff, (his name was Luff) to see the 
city. Here they call the roads, streets 
We walked along the streets, and saw 
crowds of people. The shops were ver 
fine, and the windows were filled with gay 
and glittering sights. In the evening, wha 
do you suppose they light their lamps with? 
They use a sort of air called gas, and 1 
gives a better light than candles or oil! 

“TJ will tell you another time about the 
many wonderful things which I saw, myf 
dear mother. I staid in Boston nearly a 
fortnight. When Captain Luff had sold 
his wood, and was ready to go home, | 
went on board the sloop. We hoisted the 
sails, and the vessel glided away from the} 
wharf. We passed between the two forts 
and were soon out at sea again. The newt 
night we had a severe storm. The wave 
swept over the deck, and I thought we 
should sink. But God protected us. Int 
few days we arrived safe in Penobscot Bay. 
The Captain wanted me to stay with him 
and become a sailor, but I thamked him, 
and hastened away to see you. I walked 
two days through the woods, and at night 
the farmers were good enough to let m 
sleep on the sweet hay in their barns. ‘They 
also gave me plenty to eat; and here, mj 
dear mother, I am at last.” 

The boy finished his story, and his moth 
er affectionately kissed him. If, readef, 
you should ever pass through a certain lit 
village in Maine, and turn off into t 
woods on your right, you may come at 
to a hut by the river’s side, where you 









find Richard and his mother. They will 
be glad to see you, and wil’ treat you very 
hospitally ; and if you are fond of long sto- 
ries, little Richard will talk to you a whole 
day about the strange things, which he sa 
in Boston. , 








THE SAILOR BOY. 


I am a little sailor boy, 

And would you know my story ? 
I've been across the ocean blue, 
And seen. it in its glory : 

{'ve seen it in a summer day, 
As gentle as a child, 

I've seen it in a tempest, 

Like a giant, fierce and wild. 

] have been in the ship, 

When the waters were asleep, 
And she seemed like a rock, 
Her steady place to keep: 

I have been in the ship, 

When driven by the gale, 

She ploughed the foaming billows, 
With asad riven sail ; 

When the masts bent like twigs, 
And the waters o'er the deck 








THE SAILOR BOY. 


Like thunders seemed to rush, 
And we staggered like a wreck 


And now I'll tell my story, 
And the many things | 've seen, 
For I am a little sailor boy, 

And my name is Patrick Green. 
My home was in the mountain, 
Where bright rivers shone, 

But my father and my mother, 
They left me all alone ; 

They died, and | was but a child, 
And so I went to sea. 

I left the hills and valleys, 

So very dear to me: 

With many many tears, 

I bade them all adieu; 

My brown little home, 

And the rivulet so blue, 

The meadow and its flowers, 
The forest and the dell, 

The orchard and its pretty birds, 
I bade them ali fare well. 

] got a little shining hat, 

My waistcoat it was new, 

And the buttons they we.e bright, 
On my jacket all so blue. 

And then I went to see 

My pretty cousin Nell, 

And we wept as we parted, 

For we loved each other well. 
We parted and [ went away, 
With sorrow in my heart, 

For Ellen loved me best, 

And 't was very hard to part. 


And now the ship was ready, 
In the bright shining bay, 
And so the sails we hoisted, 
And swiftly went away. 
Away upon the waters, 
Like a proud bird she flew, 
And soon the distant shore, 
All faded from our view. 
My home among the 4ills, 
Seemed to sink behind the sea, 
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And I fancied it was lost, 

Forever lost to me. 

And then I] looked around, 

On the far spreading deep, 

And it seemed so lone and dreary, 
That | hid myself to weep 
Rehind a cask of water, 

I hid myself for hours, 

And wished myself at home again, 
Ainong the birds and flowers. 

I longed to see the green hills, 
Where once my father dwelt, 

I longed to see the swift rills, 
Where often I had knelt, 

At summer noon to drink, 

And cool my heated brain ; 

And many many other things, 

] longed to see again. 

] could have kissed the very rocks, 
They seemed so dear to me, 

The rocks among my own hills, 
But | was far at sea. 


And now the vessel shook, 
And the xind grew fierce and loud, 
The waves began to toss, 

And gloomy was the cloud. 

But | grew very seasick, 

And staggered like « child, 
And though the night was dark, 
And the tempest swift and wild, 
] heeded not the storm, 

For I was in my bed, 

And I cared not a rush, 

So yiddy was my head. 

I heard the billows dash, 

And the loud winds roar, 

1 heard the sails clash, 

And the heavy rain poar ; 

I heard the captain cali, 

And the sailors answer shrill, 

I heard the ropes rattle, — 

But | lay snug and still. 


ét length the storm was o’er 
And my sickness passed away ; 








And so I went above 

Upon the deck to play. 

The gloomy clouds were gone 
And gentle was the breeze, 
But like a sailing hawk, 

We swept o'er the seas. 

And I began to love 

The bright sparkling main, 
And the swift sailing ship, 
That rode the watery plain. 

I loved to mark the sails, 

And see the stooping mast, 
And | loved the brisk gale, 
That drove us on so fast. 

I ioved to climb the ropes, 
Like a squirrel] on a tree, ‘ 
And nothing seemed so happy 
As the sailor boy at sea.” 








GOOD FOR EVIL. 


An old man, of the name of Guyot, lived 
and died in the town of Marseilles in 
France: he amassed a large fortune by the 
most laborious industry and the severest 
habits of abstinence and privatign. His 
neighbors cousidered him a miser, and 
thought that he was hoarding up money 
from mean and avaricious motives. ‘The 
populace pursued him, whenever he ap 
peared, with hootings and execcrations, and 
the boyssometimes threw stones at him. In 
his will, were found the following words: | 
—“ Having observed, from my infancy, that 
the poor of Marseilles are i/l-supplied with 
water, which can ouly be purchased at 4 
great price, I have cheerfully labored, the 
whole of my life, to procure for them this 
great blessing; and I direct that the whole 
of my property shall be laid out in buil ling 
an aqueduct for their use.” 


———et 





*The story of the sailor boy t be continued i 
another niimber 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

“What are you thinking of, Harriet?” 
said Mrs. Oswell to her daughter, who had 
let her work fall from her hana, in deep 
meditation. 

“T am wondering, mamma, how it is that 
[ have been so much happier to-day than | 
was yesterday, I kuow | ain always happy 
when I am good, and yesterday I said my 
lessons very well, and I think I did every 
thing else you desired me ; but I was not so 
very happy last night as [ am to-night.” 

“Jadeed, Harriet! And cannot you dis- 
cover the reason of this difference ?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“Suppose, then, I try to assist you. Tell 
me how you amused yourself yesterday.” 

“When I had finished my lessons, you 
know you sent me into the garden, and I 
stayed there a long time, weeding my straw- 
berry-bed. I soon felt very tired, but I did 
not much mind that, for I was thinking all 
the time how nice it would be to eat the 
strawberries when they were ripe. When 
I came in, Marion gave me a large book 
full of pictures, to look at, that [ might not 
disturb her while she was writing to brother 
Edmund ; and in the evening I plaved with 
my doll and with little Emily, but she was 
not well, and was rather cross, so | was 
soon tired, and went to bed.” 

“And what have you done to-day, since 
school-time ? ” 

“Oh! to-day I have been so busy! Per- 
haps Marion can tell you what I did before 
dinner, for here she comes, and I think 
from her looks she must have found it out.” 

At this moment, a tall blooming girl of 
fifteen entered the room, and affectionately 
kissing her sister, exclaimed— 

“Yes, dear Harriet, I have found out 
how very kind you have been :—you know, 





mamma, I could not go to isok at my garden 
yesterday ; in the morning | was so busy 
unpacking, and my letter to M@dinund oceu- 
pied all the afternoon. This morning, while 
I was so busy with you, I often thought of 
my flower-bed, and knew it must be quite 
covered with weeds, as I had been at school 
so long, and not able to take care of it. To 
night I ran to it, determined to have one 
look, and found it so beautifully neat—not 
a single weed to be seen! JI asked John if 
he had done it for ine ;—‘ No, he had been 
too busy, but he thought he had seon Miss 
Harriet there in the morning,” So, thank 
you, dear Harriet; I shall not soon forget 
your kindness.” 

“J am very glad you are so much pleased, 
Marion; but you cannot think how happy I 
was when I was domg it—much happier 
than when | was weeding my own straw- 
berries yesterday. But you desired me to 
tell you, mamma, what I have been doing 
besides. When I went into the nursery to 
wash my hands, I found poor Egily crying 
terribly: her beautiful doll was lying by her 
on the floor, broken to pieces; you know, 
mamma, I am getting too old to play with 
dolls, so 1 gave her mine, and have been 
busy all the afternoon dressing it for her. 
I wish you had seen her when she kissed 
me, and promised that she would not let 
this fall; —she seemed to think it much 
prettier than her old one. Since tea, you 
know, I have been hemming this cravat for 
papa. Oh, dear! I have been talking. so 
fast, that I had almost forgotten my work, 
and I-shall hardly get it finished to-night.” 
So saying, her little fingers set to work 
even faster than before. 

“[ think I can tell you now, Harriet, why 
you feel so much happier to-night than you 
did last night.” 
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“Oh! why, mamma?” 

“Just think for a moment, my dear little 
girl, for whom was your leisure time spent 
yesterday 7” | 

“ft only amused myself.” 

“ And have you done any thing for your- 
self to-day? ” 

“No, mamma; nothing.” 

“Then now, my love, you can understand 
what you so much wished to know—the 
more useful day has been the happier one. 
Always remember this, my dear Harriet— 
you car. never be unhappy while you du 
every thing that is in your power for others, 
without the hope of recompense. Kind- 
ness brings its own reward. Emily will, I 
dare say, continue to like the doll you have 
given her, _ven better than her own. And 
see how happy Marion looks because she 
has so affectionate a little girl for her sister. 
Here is papa, too, come just in time to see 
how ousy Harriet has been for him. And 
now, good night, my dear girl. May every 
day be sp@nt as pleasantly as the last has 
been.” 

“Good night, mamma! Hew I wish I 
could always be useful!” 

H. H. 





Selected. 
THE THREE HOMES. 
* Where is thy home?” I asked a child 
Who in the morning air, 
Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 
In garlands for her hair ; 
My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smiled in childish glee, 
Js on the sunny mountain side 
Where soft winds wander tree.”’ 
O! blessings fall on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 
When every word is joy and truth, 
And treasures 'ive in flowers ! 


“‘ Where is thy home?” 1 asked of cne 
Who bent with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone 
In the wild wood’s secret place ; 

She spoke uot, but her varying cheek 
The tale might well impart ; . 

The home of her young spirit meek 
Was in a kindred heart. 

Ah! souls that well might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing. 


‘‘ Where is thy home, thou lonely man?’, 

' L asked a pilgrim gray, 

Who came, with furrowed brow, and wan, 
Slow musing on his way ; 

He paused, and with a solemn mien, 
Upturned his holy eyes, 

“The land I seek thou ne’er hast seen, 
My home is in the skies !”’ 

O! blest—thrice blest! the heart must be 
To whum such thoughts are given, 

That walks from worldly fetters free ; 
Its only home in heaven! 





INSECT SAGACITY. 


The birds that build hanging nests are at 
Cape Comorin numerous. At night each 
of their little habitations is lighted up, as if 
to see company. The sagacious little bird 
fastens a bit of clay to the top of the nest, 
and then picks up a fire-fly, and sticks it on 
the clay to illuminate the dwelling, which 
consists of two rooms. Sometimes there 
are three or four fire-flies, and their blaze 
of light in the little cell dazzles the eyes of 
the bats, which often kill the young of 
these birds. 





CHiNESE SAYING. 
Who is the true hero? He who has the most 
courage in resisting himself. 
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Tucker receiving his commission. 


COMMODORE TUCKER. 

Perhaps you have heard of the brave 
Commodore Tuckgg, whose death has lately 
been noticed in the newspapers. He was 
born in Marblehead, which is a town in 
Massachusetts, near the ocean. Many of 
the inhabitauts are fishermen or sailors ; and 
the father and grandfather of Samuel 'Tuck- 
er, botlt of them used to go to sea. His 
brothers were also engaged in the same oc- 
cupation, 

When he was about ten years old, Sam- 
wel was placed on board a British frigate, 
where he learned all the duties of a sailor. 
At the age of seventeen, Samuel Tucker 





performed one of the most heroic deeds of 
his life. He was on board of a schooner 
which was chased by two piratical frigates. 
The captain of the schooner was so intoxi- 
cated that he could not take care of the vessel. 
The enemy pressed close upon them, and 
there seemed uo chance but that they would 
be taken. At this moment Samuel Tucker 


appeared on the quarter-deck, and having 
forced the cowardly master to go below, he 
seized the helm himself. For some time, 
the resolute boy was exposed to a shower 
of balls froin the two frigates, but so skil- 
fully did he manage his vessel, that he es- 
caped thei both. 


He steered the schooner 
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and ¢rew safely into the harbor of Lisbon, 
in Portugal, where he arrived the next day. 
As soon as the vessel was safely anchored, 
he weut below, and apologizing to the cap- 
tain for the course he had been obliged to 
pursue, he resigned his command. But 
the ungrateful captain placed him, under a 
false pretence, on board of a British frigate 
then in port. The commander of the frig- 
ate, however, learned the truth of the case, 
and rewarded the brave boy by promotion. 

When the Revolutionary war broke out, 
Samuel earnestly teok the part of his native 
country, and fearlessly asserted her rights. 
So active in the cause was he, that he was 
soon appointed a commodore in the navy. 
This was au honor, which he did not much 
expect. fe used sometimes to relate the 
manner in which he received bis first com- 
mission as commodore, 

He was then a young man, and lived at 
Marblehead. He was cutting wood before 
his mother’s door, when an officer, gaily 
dressed, rode down the street. Jt was 
towards the close of day, and the officer, 
seeing Tucker with an axe in his hand, 
rode up to him and asked him if he could 
inform bim where the honorable Samuel 
Tucker resided. ‘Tucker, not supposing 
that it was himself, who was meaut, replied, 
“there is no such man lives here; there is 
no other Sam Tucker in the town but imy- 
self” Immediately on hearing this, the 
officer took off his cap, and, bowing low, 
presented him his comznission in the navy. 

Commodore Tucker was selected to car- 
ry Jolin Adams, our first ambassador, to 
France. The commodore was ordered to 
muke no delay, and not to stop to fight the 
ene.ny, if he could help it. On his passage 
he escaped from several large ships, which 
chased him a long way. At one time, he 


was attacked by a British ship, which fired 
at his vessel ouce, and then surrendered 
‘He immediat ly culled to the ship, and d 
rected an officer to come on beard his vem 
sel. The officer came, and looking round, 
said,“ if we had known you were ho suronger, 
we would not have submitted so.” “ Very 
well,” ‘said ‘Tucker, “ we take no advantage, 
go back, and we will try it out.” “If] 
have such men to deal with,” said the off 
cer, “I will let it goas it is.” The Com 
modore took possession of his valuable 
prize, and arrived safely in France. 

At another time Commodore ‘Tucker kept 
his station upon deck for about seventy 
hours in succession, while chased bya 
superior force of the enciy. 

Commodore Tucker did not remain whol 
ly inactive during the last war with Great 
Britaan. The coasting vessels which sailed 
from Bristol in Mame, used to be much an 
noyed by the large ships of the enemy, and 
particularly by a fast-sailing tender, which 
belonged to the British frigate Rattler. A 
tender is a small vessel employed to attend 
a larger one for the purpose of supplying 
her with provisions or of conveying intellk 
gence. Some of the good people of Bristol 
at last determined to relieve themselves of 

















their troublesome visiter. They chose for 
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their leacer Commodore Tucker, who, 
although an old man, was as brave, active 
and hardy asever. ‘They armed themselves, 
and proceeded to the water’s side. A sloop, 
which had been used for carrying wood, 
was fitted up; ana they departed on the 
sane day. Fora day or two, they sailed 
about the coast in vain, in search of the 
tender. But at last it hove in sight. The 
yessels rapidly approached each other. In 
the meantime, the commodore ordered his 
men to stand upon the wood in the hold of 
the sloop, so as to be out of sight. He then 
hoisted the American flag and fired a mus- 
ket. The tender hoisted a British ensign, 
and fired a cannon, not supposing, that the 
poor coasting sloop would make the least 
resistance. 

But just at this moment, the Commodore 
called for lis men with a loud voice. The 
deck of the little sloop was covered by 
them in an instant; and they fired their 
guns at the astonished enemy, in quick suc- 
cession. In a few minutes not a man was 
to be seen on board the British tender. 
The hat of the Captain was occasionally 
perceived popping up, as he lay, trying to 
steer, flat on his back. It was soon learned, 
that he was ready to surrender, but had no 
means of hauling down his flag. His men 
had hid themselves below, and the shower 
of balls, which poured in upon his vessel, 
made it dangerous for him to attempt to 
walk across the deck. This difficulty how- 
ever was got over, by shooting down the 
flag, and the tender was boarded and made 
prize of, with several good guns and twenty- 
five men. Not a person was killed or 
wounded, on either side. Commodore 
Tucker generously took the British com- 
mander to his own house, and entertained 


for him handsomely for some time. 


SILENT COMPANION. 
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During the latter part of his hfe, Commo- 
dore ‘Tucker has resided at Bremen, a town 
in Maine. He was much beloved by his 
acquaintances, and his character was such 
as to claim the esteem of every one. He 
died on the 12th of March, 1835, in the 
86th year of his age. He had, a few weeks 
before, received a pension from government 
of six hundred dollars a year. 





SILENT COMPANION. 

Two passengers set out from their inn in 
London, early on a December morning. It 
was dark as pitch ; and one of the travellers 
not feeling very sleepy, and being disposed 
to talk a little, endeavored to enter into con- 
versation with his neighbor. He accor- 
dingly began: “A very dark morning, 
sir.” “Shocking cold weather for travel- 
ling.” “Slow going in these heavy roads, 
sir.” None of these remarks producing a 
word of answer, the sociable man made one 
more effort. He stretched out his hand, 
and feeling of the other's great coat, said— 
“What a very comfortable coat, sir, you 
have got to travel in!” No answer was 
made, and the inquirer fatigued and dis- 
gusted with his silent companion, fell into a 
sound nap, and did not wake until the bright 
rays of a winter’s sun roused him from his 
slunber. What do you suppose he then saw? 
It was no more than a great bear, siggang by 
his side! ‘The creature hau a cl over 
his mouth, so that he could not have talked, 
even if he had wished to. He was probably 
a tame bear, and was put into the coach by 
his owner, who, by some inistake, had 
remained behind. Bruin’s fellow-traveller 
readily pardoned his silent companioa for 
not having opened his mouth. He likewise 
expressed no further astonishment at “the 
very cowfortable coat,” which he had on 
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GUOST STORIES. 


Mv little readers have all heard of ghosts, 
but I suppose they never sawone. A ghost 
is an imaginary being, a sort of spirit, that 
some foolish people suppose to walk about 
at night, wrapped up in a white germent. 
Now I need not tell you that there are no 
such things as ghosts, and nobody need 
ever expect to see what does not exist. 
People may meet with things they do not 
exactly understand, and at night, amid the 
darkness, or by the wavering light of the 
moon, they may fancy they see strange 
things. I wili tell you one or two stories 
which will show yeu how people may be 
deceived in this way. 

A boy went out to the barn one night to 
find the horses. He entered at the great 
door, and as he was going across the floor, 
something soft and white seemed to meet 
him; it then drew back, and came toward 
him again. Jie was alarmed, and ran to- 
ward the door. fle looked again and saw 
the white object moving to and fro. He 
fancied this to be a ghost, and thought 
it waved up and down, and seemed to 
threaten him. He ran to the house in a 
great fright. He told his father that there 
was a vhost in the barn: that it waved to 
and fro, that it was white, was as tall as a 
giant, and seemed to him to have horns as 
long ama inan’s arm. The father got a 
club, Me sou Ben got the pitchfork, John 
took the hoe, Eben the rake, and the mother 
at the head of this force, with broom in 
hand marched out to the barn. They 
opened the great door, and put in a light, 
and causously looked around. And there, 
suspended over the floor, was a white ob- 
ject, but not a ghost. It was only a white 
pillow, suspemled by a rope, for a swing. 
Some of the children had been swingmg 


there, and had left the pillow in the swing, 
The boy who went to find the horses, ran 
against the pillow, and it swung back and 
forth. Hesaw it move; he was frightened, 
and he thought it a ghost as big as a giant, 

I will tell you another story. A man 
was going along in a dark night. Piesently 
he saw something white before him. He 
paused. The white object moved along, 
He pursued it a little. It fled from him, 
and seemed to stretch out its broad white 
arms ina threatening manner. ‘The man 
turned back in fear, and related the story to 
his friends. ‘There was a man among them 
who had sense enough to disbelieve in 
ghosts, and who offered to go and see 
whether the thing was a real ghost or not 
So he went witn the other man. Pretty 
soon they came to the spot. There was 
the white object, sure enough. It moved, 
They followed. It spread its white arms as 
before. They followed still faster, and in 
a moment one of the men caught it. Now 
what do you think this was? It was only 
a white laine goose. 

Now let my little readers, if any person 
ever pretends to have seen a ghost, tell him 
the story of the pillow and the white goose 





FISHING IN ONE’S SLEEP. 


A French paper states, that some fisher 
men in Brest were lately surprised, at find 
ing, at two o’clock in the morning, a boy 
about twelve years old upto his waist in the 
sea fishing for flounders, of which he drew 
five or six. Their surprise however wa 
increased to wonder, when on approaching 
him they found that he was asleep. He 
was taken home and put to bed, but ir 
mediately afterwards was attacked with 4 
raging fever. 
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WATER-SPOUTS. 


Of all the curious appearances, which 
meet the eye of the sailor, few are more 
singular and dangerous than the water- 
spout. It is usually seen after storms, or 
after a continuance of sultry weather. Un- 
derneath a very thick and black cloud, the 
gea swells high and tumultuously. The 
waves dart rapidly towards the centre of 
the heaving mass of water, and then whirl 
round, in a rising column towards the 
cloud. This column is met by another 
descending from the cloud, and the two 
columns mingle into one, joining the sea 
and the clouds together. The height of this 
pillar of water, which is much smaller in the 
middle than at its ends, is sometimes 1,720 
feet, or nearly one-third of a mile. 

The water-spouts glide along the sea, and 
if they are broken in their path by meeting 
& vessel, an immense caturact of water 
deluges the ship. They may be broken 
before reaching the vessel, by firing at them 
With cannons. Lightning frequently flashes 
from the very bosom of the water-spout, 
but no thunder is ever heard. Several 








water-spouts may often be seen rising from 
the water at the same time. Philosophers 
explain the appearance of the water-spout 
in the following manner: two opposite 
winds meet, and spin the cloud round like a 
top, till it is hollowed like a tunnel. Into 
this tube, the waters are drawn up, by 
electrical mfluence, so as to form a water- 
spout. 





[Selected.] 


A MOTHER 
TEACHING HER CHILD TO PRAY. 


Kneel, my child, thy God is here! 

Knee! in love and filial fear : 

Love Him,—for His Grace He shows thee, 
Fear Him,—for He made and knows thee. 
Thou art His, through Christ His Son, 
Saved by grace, by mercy won: 

Lost to everlasting joy ; 

But my Saviour sought and found thee, 
And His blessings now surround thee - 
Praise Him for His constant care, 


Pray to Him,—He heedeth. prayer. 





46 FAIR PLAY. 


AN ITALIAN ROBBER. 

At Rochefort, a town of France, there is 
@ prisoner, named Gasparini, who is a native 
of Italy. This person was for many years 
the terror of travellers, but though guilty 
of many. robberies, he is said to have never 
been accused of wanton cruelyy. He some 
years ago undertook alone to stop a stage- 
coach, as it was passing at twilight through 
a wood. He got six coats, and having stuff- 
ed them with straw, fixed them on poles, 
with formidable caps, guns and swords. He 
then ranged them near the road, and waited 
the approach of the travellers. 

When the coach arrived, Gasparini or- 
dered the driver to stop. He then made 
the passengers get out, and pointing to his 
supposed coinpanions, who seemed to be 
standing very patiently at a short distance, 
he desired the trunks to be opened, and 
took from them what he thought proper. 
After he had satisfied himself, he said to the 
trembling travellers—“‘ Don’t be alarmed, 
gentlemen ; allow me to take what I require, 
and depend on it my troops shall not ad- 
vaice a step farther; from them, | assure 
you, you have nothing to fear.” 

Guilt, though successful for a while, will 
surely be overtaken at last. Gasparini was 
afterwards captured, and sentenced to hard 
labor for life. On his trial, it appeared, 
that when, after the robbery, some soldiers 
went to scour the woods, they were not a 
little surprised to find half a dozen rob- 
bers, who seemed determined to stand their 
ground. The soldiers called out to them to 
throw down their arms, but the robbers 
obstinately refused to stir. The soldiers 
then fired at them with their guns, and at- 
attacked them sword in hand. Of course 
they did not meet with a very forcible re- 
mistance, and laughed heartily at the joke. 

e 


The six robbers made excellent sarcecrows 
for the neighboring fiurmers. 





FAIR PLAY. 

A nobleman, living at a castle in IJtaly, 
was about to celebrate a marriage feast. 
All the elements were propitious except the 
ocean, which had Leen so boisterous as to 
deny the very necessary article of fish. On 
the very morning of the feast, however, a 
poor fisherman made his appearance, with 
a turbot so large, that it seemed to have 
been created for the occasion. Joy pervaded 
the castle, and the fisherman was ushered 
into the saloon, where the nobleman, in the 
presence of his visiters, requested him to 
put what price he thought proper on the 
fish, and it should be instantly paid him. 

“Qne hundred lashes,” said the fisher- 
man, “on my my bare back, is the price of 
my fish.” The nobleman and his guests 
were not a little astonished, but the fisher- 
man was resolute, and demanded that his 
request should be complied with. Atlength, 
the nobleman exclaimed, “ Well, well, the 
tellow is a humorist, and the fish we must 
have, but lay on lightly, and let the price be. 
paid in our presence.” 

After fifty lashes had been given him, the 
fisherman exclaimed, “hold, hold; I have 
a partner in this business, and it is fittmg 
that he should receive his share.” 

“ What, are there two such madcaps ir 
the world,” said the nobleman ; “ name him, 
and he shall be sent for instantly.” 

“You need not go far for him,” replied 
the fisherman ; “ you will find him at your 
gate, in the shape of your own porter, whe 


would not let me in, until T promised him) 


that he should have the half of whasevilty 
received for my turbot,” 
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«Oh, oh,” said tht nobleman, “bring him 
up instantly, he shall receive his half with 
the strictest justice.” This ceremony being 
finished, be sent away the porter, and re- 
warded the fisherinan with something more 
acceptable than stripes. 





The persons who love us best, are they 
who tell us of our vices and misdeeds, and 
show us how to amend and correct them. 

From the vices and follies of others, ob- 
serve What is hateful in them; consider 
how such a practice looks in another per- 
son, and remember that it looks as ill or 
worse in yourself, From their virtues, learn 
something Which you may imitate. 





ANIMAL KINDNESS, 

In a menagerie at Brussels, theré was a cell 
where a large lion, called Danco, used to be 
kept. The cell happened to be in need of re- 
par, and*the keeper, whose name was William, 
desired a carpenter to come and mend it. The 
carpenter came, but was so afraid of the lion, 
that he would not go near the cell alone. So 
William entered ityand led the lion to the up- 
per part of it, while the other part was refit- 
ting. He played with the animal for some 
time, but, at last, being wearied, both he and 
the lion fell asleep. The carpenter went on 
with his work, and when he had finished it, he 
called out for William to come and see it. He 
called again and again, but no William an- 
swered. The poor carpenter hegan to be fright- 
ened lest the lion had made his dinner on the 
keeper, or else crushed him with his great 
paws. He crept round to the upper part of the 
cell, and there, looking through the railing, he 
saw the lion and William, sleeping side by 
aide, as cont ntedly as two little brothers. He 
Wa8 80 astonished, that he uttered a loud ery. 
The lon, awaked by the noise, started up, and 


ANIMAL KINDNESS. 
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stared at the carpenter with an eye of fury, 
and then, placing his paw on the breast of 
his keeper, as if to say, “‘ touch him, if you 
dare,’’ the heroic beast lay down to sleep again. 
The carpenter was dreadfully alarmed, and not 


knowing how he could rouse up William, he 
ran out and related what he had seen. Some 
people came, and opening the door of the cell, 
contrived to awaken the keeper, who rubbing 
his eyes, quietly looked around him and ex- 
pressed himself very well satisfied with his nap. 
He took the lion’s paw, shook it kindly, and 
then retired uninjured from the cell. 





THE FOX. 
_ You all know that the fox is one of the 
most knowing and cunning of animals. He is 
very expert at catching chickens and geese, 
and all kinds of small birds. When he is hun- 
gry he will even attack bee-hives, although he 
knows that he will get pretty well stung. 





There was once a young fox in the town of 
Reading, in England, who had been placed at 
a wheel, and taught to turn the spit, at the 
kitchen fire. After some time he got tired of 
cooking dinners for other people to eat, and es- 
caped to his native woods. Here he met the 
usual fate of foxes. He was chased by the 
dogs, and, in his flight, ran through the town 
of Reading, and springing through the door of 
his old kitchen, he plaved himself at the spit, 
and resumed his old occupation in the very 
place where he had been formerly brought up. 
The dogs did not follow him, and thus he saved 
his life. 
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48 FOOLISH EXPERIMENT. 


MISTAKEN CUNNING. 

In a successful battle with the English, a 
Highlander once gained a watch as his share 
of the spoils of the vanquished. Unaequainted 
with its use, he listened with surprise and de- 
light to the ticking sound made by his new 
treasure. After a few hours, however, the 
watch being run down, its ticking ceased; and 
the Highlander, looking on the toy as no lon- 
ger of any value, determined to conceal the 
misfortune which had befallen it, and to sell it 
to the first person he met, for what he could 
get. He soon met with a customer, to whom 
he sold the watch for a trifl®; but at parting, 
the Highlander could not conceal his triumph, 
and exultingly exclaimed, “‘ Why, she died 
last night.” 





FOOLISH EXPERIMENT. 

A few weeks ago, a little boy, named Ziba, 
who lived in a town of Massachusetts, went 
into the blacksmith’s shop of his father, togeth- 
er with his brother, who was about ten years 
old. Ziba proposed to his brother, that they 
should hang themselves, and proceeded to fix 
a rope by passing it through a staple and over 
a beam, making a slip knot, and standing upon 
the forge. His brother, not supposing him to 
be in earnest, went into the house, and staid a 
few moments, and then came out and found 
him hanging. The family was immediately 
alarmed, and he was cut down by his mother, 
after having hung about five minutes. His knees 
were bent, and the ends of his feet touched the 
ground, but the fright and suffocation, which he 
felt when he swung off from the forge, took 
away all power of relieving himself, and he 
would have perished in another moment. As 
it was, he was recovered with much difficulty. 
When asked why he did so foolish a thing, he 
replied, that he had heard so much said about 
the suicides and deaths by hanging, that he 
was anxious to “ see how it felt.” My young 
readers have sense enough to know, that it is 








a dangerous thing, “to play hanging. In 
stances have occurred of a boy unintentionally 
killing his playmate, by merely raising him up 
for a moment by a rope or handkerchief about 
his neck. Always avoid such dangerous and 
unnecessary sports ! 








A CHILD’S MORNING THOUGHTS. 


See the sun, how broad and red! 

He seems to touch that eim-tree’s head; 
See, about him cling in crowds, 
Crimson, blue, and golden clouds; 

And the sky above hiin glows, 

With a color like the rose. 


See, what little shining beads 
Hang upon the flowers and weeds, | 
All the lawn is covered quite " 
With a veil of watery white ; | 
And the distant meadows seem 
Almost hid in misty steam. 


Happy birds are on the wing; 
Hark! how loud and sweet they sing’ 
See that speck upon the sky,— 


eee ae ttt. 


"T is a lark; I saw her fly. . % 
Happy birds! i’m happy too, ra 
I will skip and sing with you * 

A 


But before I run to play, 
Let me not forget to pray 
To Him who kept me through the night | 
Woke me with the morning light, 7% 
Made for sleep the darkness dim, 
And the day to worship Him. bs 
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Lord! may every rising sun 
See a better life begun! 

May I love and serve Thee more 
Than I ever loved before! 

In my work and in my play, 

Be Thou, Lord, with me to-day ' 


-_ 













The mind of youth cannot remain emt : 
if you do not put into it that which 1s good? 
will gather elsewhere that which is evil. 
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FOR MAY MORNING. 
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MAY MORNING. This is a time of general cheerfulnuss, 


May I be permitted to speak once more to the fields have put off their garments of 
the public, in person. I approach my read- brown, and assumed the livery of spring; 
er then, and solicit a moment’s attention. the birds have come back with new plu 
It is now about the first of May, and | wish mage, and my little friends, in all parts of 


1, i this inter\iew to be considered as happen- the country, have laid aside their wann 
> me gon May Mornine woollen clothes and arrayed themselves in 
Von. 1. 4 
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otner garm2nts, as bright and new as the 
flowers. 

Well, though I am only a Magazine, it 
must not be supposed that IT have no syvm- 
pathy witn these pleasing changes. I am 
not willing that all around me should be 
transformed, while [ continue to go on in 
the old way, without change, and without 
improvement. And thanks to imy liberal 
friends, they have given me the means of 
getting a new dress, whenever I desire it, 
and it would be unseemly in me now to 
appear in my old guise. 

To speak more plainly, I have met with 
unexpected favor at the hands of the pub- 
lic, und therefore my publishers have taken 
off my vid cover, and now I come before 
them in a new attire. I know indeed, that 
dress, is not a matter of first rate importance, 
but while I shall take great pains to store my 
heart with all that is goud and right, I feel 
sure that I shall better secure and establish 
tthe friendship which has commenced be- 
tween me and the Lirrie Pusuic, by al- 
ways presenting myself in a neat dress, and 
with an expression on my very face, which 
declares that I have something new and 
pleasing to tell them: 

Thus then, having intimated my thanks 
to the public for the favor they have be- 
stowed upon me, and told the reason of my 
appearance in a new guise, I take my leave, 
only remarking that if I have showed a 
little conceit, in this my May Morning ad- 
dress, I beg the readers to consider how 
far it may be excused in one who is very 
young, and perhaps a little spoiled by flat- 
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It is not enongh to do good when oppor- 
funitics offer; we ought to seek them. 


THE FIRST DAY OF MAY. 


THE FIRST DAY OF MAY. 


May has ever been a welcome month to : 
the young. It is the season when the cold - 
winds and gloumy clouds of wiuter have te 
left us, and the grass begins to grow brighter le 
and more green beneath our feet. The tl 
trees wave their branches exultingly in the is 
clear air, and the young birds delightedly M 
hail the approach of the mouth of buds and w 
blossoming flowers. fo 

“ Sweet it is, to start and say, of 
On May morning—this is May!” 

Many years ago, the first of May wasa on 
holyday for all classes. An old English les 
historian tnus describes the ceremonies with de 
which this pleasant month was welcomed: th 


— “On the first day of May, commonly fi 
called May-day, the juvenile part of both 
sexes were wont to rise a little after mid- le 
night, and walk to some neighboring wood, | 
accompanied with music and the blowing 
of horns ; where they break down branches 
from the trees, and adorn them with nose res 
gays a..d crowns of fiowers. When this 
done, they return with their booty home: & dg 
wards, about the rising of the sun, and I oe, 
make their doors and witidows to triumph ing 
in the flowery spoil. ej 

“The atter-part of the day is chiefly. 
spent in dancing round a tall pole, which is © 
called a May-pole; which being placed in 
a convenient part of the village, stands 
there, as it were, consecrated to the goddes 
of flowers, without the least violation offered | 
it in the whole circle of the year. And 
this is not the custom of the British commot 
people only, but it is the custom of thé” 
generality of other nations; particulany of | 
the Italians.” 

Although, in New England, May oft 
makes her appearance covered with c 
stead of sunshine vet is she not the 
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welcomed, as the harbinger of waving trees 
and pleasant weather. Early in the morn- 
ing, troops of happy children wander forth 
to pluck the early flowers and budding 
leaves, and to bring them home to adorn 
their hearth-stones and mantel-pieces. This 
js called going @ maying. Someumes «& 
May-Queen ischosen and crowned with a 
wreath of flowers; and then she presides 
for the rest of the day over the amusements 


of her subjects. 

In the city of New York, May-day pre- 
sents a curious spectacle. The rents and 
leases of inany of the houses expire on that 
day, and a great part of the people change 
their places of abode. The noise and con- 
fusion occasioned by the moving of so many 

| people give to the streets a lively and singu- 
lar appearance. 

That isa holy and innocent joy, which 
springs from the contemplation of the fresh- 
ness and beauty of nature. Let my young 
readers cherish that joy ; for “itis far better 
than that apathy which passes by the won- 
ders and beauties of the earth with indiffer- 
ence; or that precision, which, in deprecat- 
ing the cultivation of pure and simple 
“ehjoyments, shuts up the heart against the 
best feelings of kindness to man or devotion 


to'God.” 
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THE WIND IN A FROLIC. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The Wind one morning sprung up from sleep, 

g, “* Now for a frofic! now for a leap! 

Now for a mad-cap galloping chase ! 

IM make a commotion in every place!” 

BOK swept with a bustle right through a great town, 
Creaking the signs, and scattering down 
‘Siitters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 
Si Women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls ; 
never was heurd a much lustier shout, 
apples and oranges truadiled about ; 
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THE WIND IN A FROLIC 
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And the urchins, that stood with their thievish eyes, 
Forever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 
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And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming, 
It plucked by their tails the grave matronly cuws, 
And tossed the colts’ manes all about their brows, 
Till, offended at such a familiar salute, 

They all turned their backs, and stood silently mute. } 


So on it went, capering and playing its pranks, 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river’s banks, 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray, 

Or the traveller grave on the king’s highway. 

It was not too nice to bustle the hags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags: 

”T was so bold, that it feared not to play its joke 
With the doctor’s wig or the gentleman’s cloak. 
Through the forest it roared, and cried gaily, “* Now, 
You sturdy old oaks, Ill make you bow ! ” 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

Aim cracked their great branches through and through. 


Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and farm, 

Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm - 

And they ran ort like bees, in a midsummer swarm ; 

There were dames with their ’kerchiefs tied over ther 
caps, 

To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 

The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud, 

And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd : 

There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 

Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be 
gone 


But the wind had pressed on, and had met, in a lane 
With a school boy who panted and struggled in vain ; 
For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed, and he 

stond 
With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the mud. 








&2 LETTER TO PETER PARLEY. 


Roxbury, April 19, 1833. 
To Mr Peter Partey, 


Somewhere in Boston. 
Dear Sir, } 

I write this letter to tell you a story 
of inyself. I read all your little books about 
America, Asia, Africa, and other places, and 
I wanted to see you very much. [I learnt 
from them many things, that I did not know 
before, and I thouglit if I could see you, 
you would tell me something more. Beside, 
1 wanted to know how you look, and hear 
you talk ; and I thought you would let me 
sit down with the little boys and girls that 
come to hear your stories, and then I should 
have been very happy. 

Well, I asked my mother toe let me go to 
Boston and see you. So on the first day of 
April she put me into the “ Hourly ” and 


* told the driver to leave me at Mr. Peter 


Parley’s house, and bring ine back at night. 
I was very impatient till we got into Boston. 
When we reached the place where the 
stage stops, the driver inquired for your 
house, but nobody could tell any thing 
about it. I then went to my uncle Job’s 
house in Federal Street, but my uncle was 
not at home. However his son Ben, told 
me that you lived down to the “North 
End,” and that he would go with me and 
fird you. He was the more willing to go, as 
he wished to get a peep at you himself. 

So we set out, and went through one 
sheet after another, fortwo hours. We 
in juired at severa! places, but nobody could 
tell us any thing about you. At length I 
sa\y an old man coming along with a cane; 
he was gray and lame, and looked very 
much like your picture in the little books. 
Now, thought I, here is Mr. Parley himself! 
Never vas | more happy. I thought I was 
avovt to see and talk with a friend, and 


realize at once the ohject of my journey, 


and the end of my wishes. 6 
I stood a little aside, and Ben and 1, with a 

our hands clasped in each other, and eager st 

eyes, waited ull you should come up. | 

thought I saw your very face, and read in 

your countenance a welcome smile to me 

and iny companion. I ventured to speak, of 


I asked if it was Mr. Parley, whom I ad- re 


dressed. How great was my disappoint fir 
ment at the answer! “No,” said the good & ‘ 
old man, very kindly, “no my boy, my name hu 
is not Parley, it is Williams.” He then tw 
walked along, very fast, as if he had a great Z 
deal of business to do, ne 

We taen went our way, and by and by ex 
we met an old woman. We asked her if " 


she could tell us the way to your house, 
“ Fudge—child !—” said she, “ none of your 
April fools, upon me!” She then walked 
away, looking very sour. 

We asked a boy, and he said you lived in 
the moon. We asked a girl and she said 
you was in every hody’s » house, yet you wa 
no where to be found. We asked a book 
seller, and he said there was no such person er 
We asked at the Market, and the man sai 
he knew nobedy of your name, except# 


butcher, and he had been dead, since ‘the 1 i 
8c 


cs |S 


year 1803. We asked at the Post off 
and they told us that we should find « : 
your place of abode, by inquiring of ] & 
Lilly. r. 
We went to Mr. Lilly’s shop ‘and he wat 
not in, but the boy told us to look in th 
Directory. He gave us the book and wage 
hunted up and down for a long time ; bug @ 
we could not find your name, and I 1 Pe 
obliged to return home at night, disappoime af 
ed, and sick at heart. And now I writet 7 
letter, hoping that it may have better luc 
in its journey after you, than I had m 


* 












THE LOST CHILD 


Should it reach you, I pray you be so kind 


as to tell me where you live, so that I may 





Y 
r some day go and see you. 
| Yours truly, 
JOHN RANDOM. 
, This litt'e friendly letter having come into the hands 
" {the editors of this Magazine, we deem it proper to 
0 
. remark thatas Master Random came to Boston on the 
% first ut April, he found the people, no doubt, in what is 
called a quizzical humor. Whoever undertakes to find 
d Peter Parley’s place of residence, should not begin the 
e unt on all-fools day. Indeed, for ourselves, though we 
b y 
n converse with the old winn often, we do not know where 
he lives. ’Tis said he inhabits a little brown house in 
at Salem street, or somewhere in that quarter, but we 
never could find it. His books are all that he chooses to 
vy exhibit to the public, and perhaps we must be content 
if with thein. 
Editors. 
e, 
ur 
ad THE LOST CHILD AND THE GYPSIES. 
Gypsies are a class of people, who have 
in no settled place to live in, but wander about 
j from spot to spot, amd sleep at night in 
I pot, 5 
ag tents, or in barns. We have no gypsies in 
k- our country, for here every person ean find 
, employment of some kind, aud there is no 





me for idlers and vagrants, But in 
‘Many parts of Europe, the gypsies are very 
are often wicked and 
id that they are de- 
itians, and have lived 
ince _— 1517, 


mnit to the 














their native country, 
ne gypsies agreed to unite in small parties, 
amd to disperse themselves over different 
Parts of the earth. There are not so many 
if them now as there used to be, but they 
are still to be found in considerable numbers, 
Spain, Germany and many other parts 
Europe, 

Welljel have a short story ‘o tell you 
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about these gypsies. Many years agoas the 
boat which carries passengers from Leyden 
to Amsterdam, was putting off, a boy run 
along the side of the canal, and desired to 
be taken in. The master of the boat, 
however, refused to take him, because he 
had not quite money enough to pay the 
usual fare. 

A rich merchant being pleased with the 
looks of the boy, whom I shall cali Albert, 
and being touched with compassion towards 
him, paid the money for him, and ordered 
him to be taken on board The little fellow 
thanked the merchant for his kindness, and 
Jumped into the boat. Upon talking with 
him afterwards, the merchant found that 
Albert could speak readily in three or four 
different languages. He also learned that 
the boy had been stolen away when a child 
by a gypsy, and had rambled ever since, 
with a gang of these strollers, up and dawn 
several parts of Europe. 

it happened, that the merchant, whose 
heart seems to have inclined towards the 
boy by a secret kind of instinct, had him- 
self lost a child some years before. The 
parents, after a long search for him, had 
concluded that he had been drowned in 
one of the canals, with which the country 
abounds; and the mother was so afflicted 
at the loss of her son, that she died for grief 
of him. 

Upon comparing all particulars, and ex- 
amining the marks, by which the child wes 
described when he was first missing, Albert 
proved to be the long lost son of the mer- 
chant. The lad was well pleased to find a 
father who was so kind and generous; 
while the father was not a little delighted tu 
see a son return to him, whom he had given 

up for lost. 

Albert possessed a quick understanding, 
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and could speak with fluency several differ- 
ent languages. In time he rose to emi- 
nence and was much respected for his 
taicnts aud knuwledge. He is said to have 
Visited, 2s a public minister, several coun- 


tries; in which he formerly wandered as a 
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Selected. 
THE COTTAGE DOOR 


“ Sweet Ellen More,” said I, §* come forth 
Beneath the sunny sky ; 

Why stand you musing all alone, 
With such an anxious eye ? 

What is it, child, that aileth you?” 
And thus she made reply : 


“The fields are green, the skies are bright, 
The leaves are on the tree, 

And among the sweet flowers of the thyme 
Far flies the honey-bee ; 

And the lark hath sung since morning prime, 
And merrily singeth he. 


“ Yet not for this shall I go forth 
On the open hills to play ; 

There’s not a bird that singeth now 
Would tempt me hence to stray; 

I would not leave our cottage door 
For a thousand flowers to-day!”’ 


* And why ?”’ said I; ‘‘ what is there here 
Beside your cottage door, 

To make a merry girl like you 
Thus idly stand to pore? 

There is a mystery in this thing— 
Now tell me, Ellen More?” 


The fair girl looked into my face, 
With her dark and serious eye : 
Silently awhile she looked, 
Then heaved a quiet sigh; 
And, with a half-reluctant will, 
Again she made reply: 





THE COTTAGE DOOR. 


“ Three years ago, unknown to us, A 
When the nuts were on the tree, 7 
Even in the pleasant harvest-time, An 
My brother went to sea; I 
Without a word to sea he went, Oh 
And a sorrowful house were we. \ 
“That winter was a weary time, Th 
A long, dark time of wo; e I 
For we knew not in what ship he sailed, Jus 
And we sought in vain to know ; 1 
And night and cay the loud, loud wind ) An 
Seemed evermore to blow. ' 
** My mothemlay upon her bed, Ik 


And her heavy heart was tossed 


With dismal thoughts of storm and wreck 9 Ar 
Upon some savage coast; | 
But morn and eve we prayed to God " 
That he might not be lost. 


‘* And when the pleasant spring came on, 
And again the fields were green, 
He sent a letter full of news 






Of the wonders he had seen; 
Praying us to think him loving still, 
As he had ever been. 





“ The tidings that came next were from 
A sailor old and gray, | , . . 
Who saw his ship at anchomdi | 
In the harbor of Bom 
But he said my brother 
And wished he were 









































** Again he *y ale 
Without a word of 
And soon, and very 
He sh wuld again come ho 
I watched as now, beside the 
And yet he did not come! 
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“T watched and watched, but ‘knew not 
It would be all in vain* 

For very sick he lay the while 
In a hospital in Spain. — 

Ah, me! I fear my brother dear 
Will ne’er come home again 
















And now I watch—for we have heard 
That he is on his way, 
And the letter said, in very truth, 
He would be here to-day. 
Oh! there ’s not a bird that singeth now 
Would tempt me hence away!” 
That self-same eve I wandered down 
Unto the busy strand, 
Just as a little boat came in 
With people to the land, 
} And among them was a sailor boy, 
Who leaped upon the sand. 


I knew him by his dark blue eyes, 
And by his features fair ; 
ck @ And on the shore he gaily sang 
A simple Scottish air— 
‘There 's no place like our own dear home 
To Se met with any where!” 





THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
Remeinber, chi'd remember, 
That God is in the sky, 
That he looks on all we do, 
With an ever wakeful eye. 












Remesibery oh remember, 
pand night, 
hts and actions, 


pfal sight. 
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, and happy in the end. 



















EFFECTS OF SUDDEN FRIGHT. 





Remember, child remember, 
To pray to him in heaven; 
And if you have done wrong, 
Oh ask to be forgiven. 


Be sorry, in your little prayer, 
And whisper in his ear; 

Ask his forgiveness and his love 
And he will surely hear 


Yes, he will hear thee and forgive 
Like a father, good and kind, = - 
So remember child remember, 
That you love with all your mind— 


The God who lives in Heaven 
And gives us each delight, 
Who guards us all the day, 
And saves us in the night. 





EFFECTS OF SUDDEN FRIGHT. 


An event lately took place in England, 
which should be an impressive warning to 
those who are in the habit of frightening 
people ‘in fun” <A boy, about twelve years 
of age, dressed himself in a white sheet, 
and an ugly-looking mask, and lying in wait 
for the housemaid, he suddenly jumped up- 
on her as she was going into the kitchen, 
and clasped her in hisarms. She uttered a 
loud scream of terror, and fell down in a 
state of insensibility. Her fellow-servants 
endeavored to bring her to herself, but were 
unable, and it was found necessary to send 
for a physician. By the aid of medicine, 
she recovered ; but the shock and fright she 
sustained had entirely turned her brain 
She has not uttered a word since, and it has 
been necessary to use force te compel her to 
take her food. She is twenty years old, and 
was a merry, good-tempered girl; but, by a 
mischievous frolic, she is likely to remain 
an idiot for life. 
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OWEN GLENDOWER’S OAK. 


Many years ago there lived in England a 
king, who was called Heury the Fourth. 
He had not been long on the throne, before 
he found that he had many enemies ; among 
the most powerful of whom were the Earl 
of Northumberland, and Owen Glendower, 
who was descended from the ancient sove- 
reigns of Wales. These two persons, 
becaine discontented with Henry’s govern- 
ment, and formed a scheme for uniting 
together to put a stop to his reign. 

The Earl of Northumberland had a son 
named Henry Percy, but commcnly called 
Hotspur, on account of his passionate dis- 
position. Hotspur agreed to assist in the 
undertaking to dethrone King Henry, and 
promised to march with a large army fiom 
the north of England, while Glendower 
was to meet him with such forces as he 
could collect in Wales. 

As soon as the king knew that his ene- 
mies were preparing to attack him, he 
maiched in all haste, to come up with Hot- 
spur before he was joined by Gleudower. 
The king’s army entered the town of Shrews- 
bury ouly a few hours befere Hotspur ar- 
rived at the gates. On the following morn- 
ing, the king’s soldiers marched out of the 
towr. and succeeded in forcing Hotspur to 
an engagement. 

The battle was fought on the 20th of 
July, 1403. It commenced by furious vol- 
leys of arrows from Hotspur’s archers, who 
etruck down many of the enemy. ‘The 
king was three times thrown from his horse, 
and was nearly slain. Hotspur rushed 
through the midst of his foes, and displayed 
the most undaunted courage. But, at a 
mament when the victory seemed his, he 
fell by an unkr~ wn hand, alone, and hemmed 
in by foes, King Henry lost no time to 


avail himself of this event. Straining his 
voice to the utmost, he exclaimed aloud, 
“ Henry Percy is deal:” and the battle soon 
ended in favor of the king, who gained a 
complete victory. 

In the meanwhile Owen Glendower had 
marched with a lafye body of Welchmen 
to within a mile of Shrewsbury ; and if 
the king had not been so rapid in his 
movements, Glendower and Hotspur would 
probably have joined their forces. It was 
necessary, however, that the Welsh army 
should cross the river Severn, which, at this 
place, is a broad and rapid river. But as 
the bridges were held by the king’s forces, 
Glendower could not cross the stream, and 
was obliged to halt his army on the banks 
of the Severn, though he could see Hot- 
spurs forces quite plainly on the other side. 
The place, where the fight was thickest, is 
about three miles from Shrewsbury and is 
still called Battle-ficld ; and King Henry 
built a handsome church there, which is 
still used as a parish church, though great 
part of it is in ruins. c 

The tradition of the eg 
Glendower mounted thea 
which we give an e 
saw from thence 
bury. 

lt is very, 
pearance 0 
to have be¢ 
year 1403, 
known to liv 
this. GlendowePs™6 
alive, and bears some | 
every year, though it hg 
age, and is so hollow 
seems to stand on little 
of bark. At least six or eig 
stand within it. 
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WOW TO FACE AN ENEMY. 

Thomas Pelvay, at the age of eighteen, 
was, by the death of his master, left alone 
in tue world to gain a livelihood as a shoe- 

saker. He shouldered his bench, and 
went from house to house, making up the 
farmers leather, or mending the children’s 
shoes. At length a good old man, pleased 
with ‘Tom’s industry and steady habits, 
effered him a small building as a shop. 
Here ‘Tom applicd himself to work, with 
persevering industry and untiring ardor, 
Early in the morning he was whistling over 
his work, and his hammer was often heard 
till the “noon of night.” He thus obtained 
a good reputation, and some of this world’s 
goods, 

Ile soon married a virtuous female, one 
whose kind disposition added new joys to 
his existence, and whose busy neatness 
renderel pleasant and comfortable their lit- 
tle tenement. ‘Time passed smoothly on ; 
they were blessed with the smiling pledges 
of their affection, and in a few years ‘Tom 
wis the possessor of a neat little cottage 
and a piece of land. This they inproved ; 
and it soon became the abode of plenty and 
joy. 

Rut Tom began to relax in his condnet, 
and would occasionally wa'k down to an 
ale-lhouse in the neighberhood. This soon 
became a habit, and the habit grew upon 
him. until, to the grief-of all who knew him, 
he became a constant lounger about the 
ale-house, and going on from bad to worse, 
became an hebitual drunkard. The sure 
consequences soon followed. He got into 
delt, and his creditors soon took possession 
of ali he had. 

Ilis poor wife used all the arts of persua- 
sion to reclain hm; and she could not 





think of using him harshly; she loved hig 
even in his degradation, for he had always 
been kind to her. Many an earnest petition 
did she make to Heaven for his reformation, 
and o&en did she endeavor to work upon 
his paternal feelings. Over and over again 
he promised to reform, and at last was as 
good as his word, for he was induced to 
stay trom the ale-house for three days to- 
gether. | 

His anxious wife began to cherish hope 
of returning happiness. But a sudden cloud 
one day, for a moment, damped her joy, 
“ Betsy,” said he, as he arose from his 
work, “give me that bottle.” ‘These words 
pierced her very heart, aud seemed to sound 
the knell of all her cherished hopes; but 
she could not disobey him. He weut out 
with his bottle, had it filled at the ale-house, 
and on returning home, placed it in_ the 
window iimnmediately before him. “ Now, 
said he, “I can face my enemy.” Witha 
resolution fixed upon overcoming his per 
nicious habits, he went earnestly to work, 
always having the bottle before him, but 
never again touched it. Again be began to 
thrive, an! in a few years he was once me 
the owner of his former @eli 
dence. . 

His children gre 
spectable member 
came upon Tom, pwaty 
bottle in the winds ere he had first pu 
it; and often, wh@ Read wes silvered 
over with age, he @vould refer to his bottle, 
aud thank God that he had. been able 
overcome the vice of drunkenness He 
never permitted it to be rengoved from that 
window while he lived; and there it re 
mained until afier be had been consigned | 


to his narrow home, 
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THE CRUELTY OF SHOOTING SWALLOWS. 

When I see boys or grown-up men amus- 
ing themselves with shooting swallows, I 
aza willing to believe tnat they Jo not think 
of the misery which they are causing. ‘To 
kill a swallow flying, may be a very difficult 
thing; and shooting of this kind may be 


» thought very good practice: but the Cre- 
» ator did not make swallows that they might 
» be put to death for amusement or for 


practice, 
Some birds do a great deal of harm to 


| our fieldsgnd gardens; and to destroy them 


seems to be a matter of self-defence ; but 


’ the poor swallow does ‘us no harm at all: 


there is reason to think that he is seut to do 
us good. When he is darting through the 
air, and wheeling round and round so switt- 
ly that the eye can hardly follow him, he is 
catching flies, which are intended to be his 
food. Many thousands aud millions of flies 
are destroved in this way: and if they were 
all suffseed to live, they would in time cover 
the earth ; and we should be as badly off as 


the Egyptians, when God sent upon them 
the plague of flies and other insects. We 
ought to feel much obliged to the swallows 
for lessening the number of these trouble- 
some gilests. 

We should also remember, that the swal- 
lows come to our Louses und barns to build 
their nests. They set about this very soon 
after their arrival; and when their young 
ones are strong enongl: to fly, they all leave 
the country. It is hardly possible, therefore, 
to kill a swallow, without robbing some 
little birds. of a father or a mother. The 
female swallow leaves her nest on a sum- 
mer’s evening, and fills her beak with flies, 
—But she does not catch them only for 
herself: she has some young clildren at 
home, and she is thinking of them all the 
time that she is gliding through the air 
after her prey. : 

When she is returning to her nest with 
her mouth full of food, she is snddenty 
struck with a shot, and down she drops to 
the ground, bleeding and dead. Iler little 
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enes go witne it their supper for that night ; 
they pass all the time in a sad and piteous 


chirping; and their father does not know 
how to quiet them, when he finds himself 
in the nest without his partner. After a 
sleepless night, he sets out to catch some 
flies; but he does not know how to feed 
them as their mother did; and before the 
evening is over, he too is shot dead by some 
person who is practising the art of shooting 
fiving. 

The young ones now begin to suffer se- 
riously from hunger: they open their little 
beaks, but no mother comes to put any thing 
into them. They see the old birds go 
ba’ kwar :s and forwards to another nest 
which is close by, but their own turn never 
comes. At night they get very cold. Their 
mother us.d to cover them with her wings, 
ana with the soft feathers of her breast; but 
now they have nothing to warm them. In 
the morning, two or th: :e of them are dead. 
The chirping becomes fainter and faimter: 
no little heads are seen stretching out and 
asking for food: they shake and quiver 
against each other at the hottom of the nest ; 
and afier a few hours they all die of hunger. 





REAL HEROISM. 

In an interesting work for youth, a French 
lady gives a touching example of the grati- 
tude of a young female servant who, after 
the death of her mistress, devoted herself to 
the accomplishment of a design which that 
lady had formed, but which death prevent- 
ed her carrviung into execution. 

This young person, the danghter of poor 
parents, had beef left an orphan at an early 
age. Mrs. S. took compassion upon her, 
received her into her house, and gave her a 
useful educatiun, so that she was soon capa- 


REAL HEROISM. 





ble of becoming her servant This kind 
lady was far from rich, yet she devoted 
herself to the improvemeut of the condition 
of her poorer neighbors. She formed the 
plan of founding a school for female child. 
ren, and began to save, out of her small in 
come, asum sufficient for its establishment, 

Whilst occupied with this intention, the 
good lady was seized with a dangerous ill- 
ness— she felt that her end was near, and 
she lamented to her young attendant that 
the desiga she had formed must now fail 
—that she should die—and there would be 
no school. Her words proved true; she 
died. and with her, apparently, terminated 
this fondly cherished plan. 

I will not dwell on the grief of the poor 
young woman thus suddenly deprived of 
her early friend. Better thoughts than 
those of lamentation filled her mind, and 
raised it above the consideration of self. 

She left the village, and entered into 4 
new service, and by the continued practice 
of the most rigid economy, streeceded, at 
the end of three years, in acquiring the sum 
nécessary to found the school ber mistress 
had been so anxious to establish. ‘The cir 


cumstances here narrated took place i) 


France, where Jess money was requisite for 
such an undertaking than would be requit. 
ed in many other places. Fitty crowns 
was the suin amassed by this Weroic gith 


through the means of industry and the] 


practice of self-denial. 

She wrote to the clergyman of the vik 
lage, enclosing her little savings, begging 
him to ‘arry into execution the wishes of 
her deceased mistress, with which he-had 
been made acquainted; adding that she 
should herself have been the bearer of the 
money, bucthat she had not stifficient lef 
to defray the expenses of the Journey. 
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THE HONEY-BIRD AND THE WOODPECKER. 


The honey-bird, or bee-cuckoo, a bird 
somewhat larger than the common sparrow, 
is well known in Africa for its extraordinary 
faculty of discovering the hives or nests of 
the wild bees, which in that country are 
constructed either in hollow trees, in crev- 
ices of the rocks, or in holes in the ground. 
This bird is extremely fond of honey, and 
of the bee’s eggs, or larvee; but as it can- 
hot, without assistance, obtain access to the 
bee-hives, nature has supplied it with the 
singular instinct of calling to its aid certain 
other animals, and especially man himself, 
to enable it to attain its object. This is a 
fact long ago established on the authority 
of travellers in Southern Africa. 

The honey-bird usually sits on a tree by 
the way-side, and, when any passenger ap- 





proaches, greets him with its peculiar cry 


of Cherr-a-cherr! cherr-a-cherr ! 


If the passenger shows any disposition 
to attend to the call of the little spy, it flies 
on before him, in short flights, from tree to 
tree, till it leads him to the spot where it 
knows a bee-hive to be concealed. It then 
sits still and silent, tillthe man has extracted 
the honeycomb, of which the little bird 
expects a portion as its share of the spoil ; 
and this share the natives, who profit by its 
guidance, never fail to leave it. : 

Sometimes, it is said, the honey-bird calls 
to its aid the woodpecker, who with his long 
bill is a powerful enemy to the bees. The 
woodpecker is very fond of the young bees, 
and his little guide finds a delicious treat in 
the honey 
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A MENAGERIE. 


A little friend asked me the other day 
what was meant by the word, menagerie. 
[ suspect that he had not been to see the 
collection of animals, which has lately been 
exhibited in Boston ; or he would have seen 
the word pai:.ted in large letters over the 
entrance of the building. The word me- 
nagerie is derived from the French word 
ménager, from which is derived our English 
verb, to manage. So, it used to mean a 
place for training or managing animals, but 
it is now applied to any catlacsion of wild 
beasts* 

Iu a menagerie, you will sometimes see a 
lion, and sometimes a tiger, a leopard and 
various other beasts, in the different cages 
ranged about the room. IJ shall have much 
to tell you about these animals, from time 
to time. Sometimes a camel is exhibited. 
This animal is so tame and gentle that the 
men do not keep him in a eage. He will 
let a little boy get on his back, and will not 





even resent the insults of the mischievous 
monkeys, who often try to plague him. 
You will often see a sight like that above 
in a menagerie. 

The camel is a native of Asia and Africa. 
He isa domestic animal and used princi- 
pally as a beast of burden. He can travel 
as far iv a day as a horse, and will carry a 


s 


MENAGERIE. 


load of from five hundred to a thousand 

pounds. He is mild, patient, and hardy, . 
needs little food, and is capable of sustaining 

a march of several miles in a burning sandy 

desert, without water. 

In Arabia and other countries where the 
camel is trained to useful purposes, it is 
considered as a sacred animal, without 
which the natives could neither traffic, travel 
nor subsist: its milk forms a considerable 
part of their nourishment; they clothe 
themselves with its hair, which is shed 
regularly once a year ; and, on the approach 
of enemies, they may, by mounting their 
camels, flee to the distance of a hundred 
miles in a single day. 

The height of the camel is about five 
and a half feet ; his length is about ten feet 
On his back he has two bunches. There 
is another species of camel called the Drom- 
edary, which has but one bunch on his back, 
and is somewhat smaller. It differs little 
from the camel in other respects. 





USEFUL REMARKS. 


1. It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

2. He that contemneth small things shall fall 
by little and little. 

3. He who follows two hares will be sure to 
catch neither. 

4. The man who is most slow in promising 
is most sure to keep his word. 

5. Cail not any thing il-luck—which is im 
truth 2ll-manage. 

6. Good thoughts and good books are very 
good company. 

7. The sure way to be deceived is to believe 
ourselves more cunning than others. 

8. Most men are slaves because they cannot 
pronounce the monosyllable ‘No!’ is 

9. Love those who advise you, but not thost’ 
who praise you. 
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When we are in the house, or in the city, 
we bebold the works of men; when we 
are in t}.e couutry, we see more of the works 
of God. The sky, the ground, aniinals and 
plants, all combine to show “the glory of 
God, and to tell of his handy work.” What 
a glorious object is the sun! but how much 
more glorious is that great Being who made 
it for our use! 





THE CORN CRAKE, 


This interesting bird, wiuch visits the north 
of Englaud and s‘cotland in summer, and keeps 
up in the meadows its cry of crake, crake, is 
well known, but is not easily seen. It runs 
with great rapidity, and is loth to take wing. 
When found it has the instinct, in common 
with some other animals, and especially insects, 
to feign death. A gentleman had one brought 
tohim by his dog. It was dead to all appear- 
ance. As it lay on the ground, he turned it 
over with his foot, and was convinced it was 
dead. Standing by, however, sometime in si- 
lence, he saw it open an eye. He then took it 
up* its head fell; its legs hung loose ; it appexr- 
ed again totally dead. He then put it in his 
pocket, and before long he felt it all alive, and 
strugcling to escape. He took it out; it was 
as lifeless as before. He then laid it upon the 
ground, and retired to some distance. Ina few 
minutes, the bird warily raised its head; looked 
tound, and then run away at full speed. 





- FIRE IN THE WOODS 

A fire lately broke out on Berry’s mountain, 
below the village of Millersburg, in Pennsy}- 
vania. It continued until it was stopped by the 
fiver Susquehannah. It is estimated that avuut 
‘three ‘thiousand acres of timber land were over- 
tun by the flames, and laid low. Few sights 


are more grand and imposing than that of a tall 
forest on fire 
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DANGER OF CARRYING FIRE, 

Recently in Springfield, Massachusetts, a 
mother stepped into a neighbor’s house, leaving 
three children at home, the oldest of which was 
a daughter, about seven years ola. Contrary 
to the direction of her mother, the little girl 
took some coals from the fire-place to make 
another fire ; in doing which she set her clothes 
on fire, and in this situation ran after her 
mother, the flames increasing by her exposure 
to the air. When found, all her clothes were 
burned off, and she was in a distressing condi- 
tion. The poor child survived only about six 
hours. How careful should children be not to 
disobey their parents ! 





NARROW ESCAPE FROM A BEAR. 


A young man, in passing through the woods 
near Bangor, Me., a short time sinee, found 
himself within a few feet of a ravenous bear. 
He sprang to the nearest pine and climbed up, 
the bear clambering after him. Making good 
use of his feet he dashed his antagonist to the 
ground. The bear returned and was again re- 
pulsed, carrying with him one of our hero's 
boots. Bruin ascended athird time and with 
more caution. The young man, hoping to es- 
cape ascended the tree about fifty feet, and as 
tle bear approached him attempted to shake 
him off, but in vain, as his foot was held by the 
paws of the infuriated animal, who had lost his 
hold of the tree and hung suspended by the poor 
man’s leg. The young man’s strength becom- 
ing exhausted, he let go his hold on the tree, 
and down they went with a tremendous con- 
cussion to the ground. Our hero struck on the 
bear and rebounded eight or ten feet distant. 
The affrighted pair sat eyeing each other for 
some time, when the bear, who was the more 
severely bruised of the two, showing no signs 
of fight, the young man rose and fled, leaving 
his hat and boot behind him,—his friend of the 
shaggy coat casting at him an expressive look, 


accompanied by a growl and a shake of the head. 
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CHILY LEAPED OVER BY A HORSE. 


A short time since, a horse broke loose from 
@ carriage in. Philadelphia, and ran violently 
up the street. As the animal proceeded, it ran 
upon the side-walk, and directly in its way 
were two young women, having the care of 
two very small children. The exclamation of 
“look out,” was heard by them, but they look- 
ed up instead of down the street, and before 
they could see their danger, the horse had 
reached them, and as the women and the child- 
walking hand in hand on the side- 
walk, the horse leaped directly over the head 
of one of the children, without causing the 
ieast injury. The escape of the child seeined 
almost miraculous. 


ren were 





A CHILD’S EVENING [THOUGHTS. 


Ali the little flowers I see, 
Their tiny eyes are closing ; 
‘The birds are roosting on the tree ; 
The lambkins are reposing. 


The sun, where that dull streak of red 
{s faintly glimmering still, 

They say, has gone to seek his bed, 
Behind the purple hill. 


And |, through all the quiet night, 
Must sleep the hours away, — 

That I may waken fresh and bright, 
To live another day. 


And well I know whose lips will smile, 
And pray for me, and bless me ; 

And who will talk to me, the while 
Her gentle hands undress me. 


She I tell me, there is One above, 
Upon a glorious throne, 

Who loves me with a tender love, 
More tender than her own. 


He inade the sun, and stars, and skies, 
The pretty shruvz and flowers, 

And all the birds and butterflies, 
That flutter through the bowers. 


A CHILD’S EVENING THOUGHTS. 








He keeps them underneath his wings, 
And there they safely rest ; 

Yet, though they 're bright and lovely things, 
He loves us far the best. 





For, when the birds and flowers are dead, 
Their little life is past ; 

But, though we die, yet he has said, 
Our life shall alway: last 

And we shall live wit 1 him in heaven; 
For he has sent ht Son 

To die, that we may be forgiven 
The sins that we have done. 

He 'Il make my heart grow like his own, 
All loving, good, and mild ; 

For he will ‘send his Spirit down, 
And take me for his child. 


Then happily I ‘ll lie and sleep, 
Within my little nest ; 

For well I know that he will keep 
His children while they rest. 





CHINESE TAILOR. 

The Chinese tailors do not take the meagum 
of their customers, but*make clothes exaetly 
according to the pattern, which may be given 
to them. An American captain at Canta 
wishing to have a new coat, sent the proper 
quantity of cloth, with an old coat as a pattem, 
to one of these Chinese tailors. It unluckily 
happened that the old coat had a large patch @ 
one of the elbows, and this patch was carefully 
copied by the tailor, to the no small mortifiee 
tion of his employer. 





APHORISMS. 

Who, without pressing temptation, tells a lie, 
will, without pressing temptation, act ignobly 
and meanly. 

Who, in the same given time, can product 
more than many others, has vigor; whe ¢ 
produce more and better, has talents; who 
produce what none else can, has genius. 

All affectation is the vain and ridiculous ° 
tempt of poverty to appear rich. id 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


SPECIMEN OF GARDENING, OR HORTICULTURE 


IN THE EAST. 
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PERSIAN GARDENS. 


Persia is a large country of Asia, which 
you can easily find on the map. Ispahan 
was formerly the capital of Persia; and it is 
now one of the handsomest cities of the 
East. It contains many handsome gardens 
and houses. ‘The Palace of the Forty Pil- 
lars is the name of one of the most beautiful 
buildings. The gardens around this palace 
are all very fine. The fountains, canals and 
walks are so delightful, that one would not 
won be tired with gazing or them. Nar- 
Vow. 1. 5 


row secluded paths, shaded above and cov 
ered with flowers below, and cuts of clea 
sparkling water, silvering the ground and 
cooling the air, add to the beauty and variety 
of the scene. 

In no country in the world does the rose 
grow in greater perfection than in Persia. 
In no country is it so cultivated and prized 
by the natives, Their gardens and courts 
are crowded by its plants, their rooms orna- 
mented with vases filled with its gathered 
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bunches, and every bath is strewed with 
the full-blown fluwers plucked from the 
loaded stems. The song of the nightingale 
also adds the charm of music to the scene. 
But it is the rich and the proud alone 
who enjoy all these beautiful things. The 
great mass of the people are kept in subjec- 
tion, anu obliged to bow before the will of 
a tyrant. After visiting the richest places 
of the earth, an American could not but 
confess that his own country was the fairest 
and the happiest, on which the sun shone. 





+,* We have recently met with a littl volume 
under the subjoined title. The stories are so faithfully 
told, and se divested of all sectarian opinions, that they 
will be found both attractive to children and unexcep- 
tionrbie to parents; we therefore propose to insert a 
few of thein, from time to time. “The author’s endeavor 
seems to have been merely to simplify the historical 
details narrated in the Bible. Wherever he attempts 
to explain the moral lessons which may be drawn 
from these details, he inculcates those general precepts 
ony, for which he has the plain authority of Scripture. 


GOSPEL STORIES. 
I 
THE BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 

A long time ago,—so long that we reckon 
from it the passing year,—a king reigned 
over a country very distant from America, 
where you live, called Judea. The name 
of this king was Herod; and he was a very 
wicked man, very cruel to his subjects, and 
very much hated and feared. 

In his days there lived an old man and 
woinan called’ Zacharias and Elizabeth: 
they were very different from Herod, for 
they loved and served God, and were very 
good people. Zacharias was a priest, and 
used to go very often to the Temple in Jeru- 
salem, the chief city of Judea, to serve God, 
as our clergymen go on Sundays to perform 
divine service in Church. Now Zacharias 
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and Elizabe h had no children, whic 
grieved them very much, and they bad ofteg 














w 
and often prayed to God to give them a MM he 
child ; but now they had grown so very old H th 
that they thought they should never have Bhi 
one; but you shall hear how they were @ th 
mistaken, and how God heard their prayers i th 
and gave them a son after all. in 

One day Zacharias went as usual to the & sc 
Temple—but first I must tell you that the B yc 
Temple was not built like our churches § bh 
here, where the clergyman and the people & at 
are all together, and can see one another; BG 








for there was one part of the Temple wher 
nobody was allowed to go except the priest 
and where no one could see him ;—and 
while he was there the people used to sa 
their prayers in their own part of the Tem 
ple till he came back to them, and sent them 
away with his blessing. 

Well, as I said, one day Zacharias went 
into that place, and began to do his usual 
duty of burning incense or perfume on the 
altar, When suddenly, on looking up, he saw 
an angel standing close to him by the side 
of the altar. Angel is a Greek word whith 
means messenger, and the angels of Heayen 
are so called because they are the messenger 
of God. You may judge of the surprise 
and terror of Zacharias,—for he had never 
seen any thing so bright and glorious before. 
He soon, however, recovered from his fright 
when the angel said, in a gentle voice 
“Fear not, Zacharias; for | am come from 
God to tell you that he has heard your 
prayer, and that you shall have a son, and 
when he is born you shall call him Jom 
And you and many others shall rejoice at 
his birth, for he will be in favor with God; 
and many ‘of the people will he teach 
serve God, and he shall tell them that the 
Saviour of the world will soon appear.” 
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Now, you would have supposed that 
when Zacharias heard this joyful message, 
he would have fallen on his knees and 
thanked God for sending an angel to tell 
him such good tidings: but no,—he did not 
think that what the angel said was true, al- 


§ though he saw him with his own eyes stand- 


ing before him, and really heard his words ; 
so he asked, “ How shall I be sure that what 
you tcll me is true, for we are very old, and 
how can we now have ason?” The angel 
answered, “I am Gabriel, and am sent from 
God with this message to you, and is not 
that enough to make you believe when you 
see me before you? but since you are not 
satisfied with that, you shall have a token. 
You shal! be dumb, and not able to speak 
till your child is born, because you have not 
believed my words.” So saying, the angel 
disappeared, and left Zacharias not able to 
speak a word. 

All this time the people were waiting in 
the Temple for Zacharias to come out and 
bless them before they went home, and they 
began to wonder how it was he was so long. 
At last, after waiting and watching for him 
for some time, they saw him come out; but 
nota word could he speak when he tried 
to bless them: so he was obliged to make 


B signs to them to go away without the bless- 


ing. When they were all gone, Zacharias 
went home to his wife; but he could not 
speak to her of what had happened, so no 
doubt he wrote it down, and then she read it. 

Now what the angel told Zacharias came 
to pass exactly as he said, for Elizabeth had 
@ son; and eight days after he was born, 
they called together their friends and neigh- 
bors, as they were going to give the child a 
fame: so their friends anil to Elizabeth, 
“You had better call your son Zacharias, 
afier his father ;” but Elizabeth said, “ No, 
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he must be ealled Joan.” —“ But,” they said, 
“none of your relations are called by that 
name.” So they made signs to his father 
to know what he should be called; and 
Zacharias having, by signs, asked for a 
writing table, wrote down these words, 
“His name is John,” and gave the paper 
to his friends ; but no sooner had Zacharias 
written down “ His name is John,” than he 
found that he could speak again. Now pay 
attention to the first words he said. We 
are told in the Bible, He praised God! 

These surprising things were soon known 
by all the people living near; and every 
body wondered what sort of a person 
John should be, as his birth was so extra- 
ordinary. His father never forgot what the 
angel told him John was intended to do; 
so he took him, when he was a little boy, 
into a desert place, away froin the rest of 
the people, and had him brought up to fear 
God in his youth ; and John remained there 
till the time came when he was to preach to 
the people, and teach them to be good, and 
tell them that the Saviour, God’s own Son, 
Was soon to come and teach them himself; 
and he was, for a reason which I shall ex- 
plain in another story, called Jehn the 
Baptist. 

Now don’t you think this story very won? 
derful? I hope you will never forget it ; 
all the stories in the Bible are written for 
our use; therefore, whenever we hear or 
read one, we should think, “ What am I to 
learn by this?” I will now tell you two 
things which the one you have just heard 
should teach us:—first, we must believe all 
that God says:—it is true that no angels are 
sent to us now from Heaven with messages 
from God, but we may read in the Bible 
what He tells us. We must believe Him 
when he says, that He will “ love those that 
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love him ;” and we must try to love him :— 
we must believe Him when he says, He will 
bless good people and punish the bad; and 
we must try to be good. The second thing 
you may learn from this story is, to employ 
your “ youngest breath” in praising God ;— 
«seek God while you are young. The first 
thing that Zacharias did, when his speech 
Was restored, was to praise God. Let the 
first thing you do be to praise God also. 
You will find it a much easier thing to 
serve Him throughout your life, if you be- 
gin now, than if you were to put it off till 
you are old, and less apt to learn. 





—_—- 


THE KING AND THE PAGE. 

There once lived in Prussia a king, who, 
on account of his eminent virtues and tal- 
ents, was called Frederick the Great. He 
one day rang his bell several times for a 
servant, but no one came. He opened the 
door, and found his page asleep in an arm- 
chair. Advancing to awake him, he per- 
ceived the corner of a note peeping out of 
his pocket. Curious to know what it was, 
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he toox it, and read it. Now, I do not 
think it very polite even in a king to open 


another person’s letter; but you may be 
inclined to pardon him, when you krow 
what a good use he made of the contents 
of the boy’s note. 

The king found that the letter was from 
the mother of the youth, thanking him for 
sending her part of his wages to relieve her 
poverty. She concluded by telling him, 
that God Would bless him for his good con. 
duct. The king, after having read it, went 
softly into his room, took a purse of money, 
and slipped it, with the letter, into the pocket 
of the page. He returned, and rang his 
bell so loud, that the page awoke, and went 
in. “'Thou hast slept well!” said the king, 
The page wished to excuse himself, and in 
his confusion put his hand by chance into 
his pocket, and felt the purse, with astonish- 
ment. He drew it out, turned pale, and 
looking at the king, burst into tears, without 
being able to utter a word. “ What is the 
matter ?” said the king: “ what hast thou 2" 

“ Ah! Sire,” replied the youth, falling on 
his knees,—“ they wish to ruin me; I do 
not know how this money came into my 
pocket.” “My friend,” said Frederick, 
“God often sends us blessings while we 
are asleep.—Send that to thy mother, salute 
her from me, and say that I will take care 
of her and thee.” 





THE ART OF WRITING. 

The art of writing is of great importance: 
it conveys our thoughts to others by certain 
marks or representations. ‘There are seve 
ral methods by which it was practised in 
former times and in later days. One meth- 
od, used by some Indians and other untanght 
nations, is a kind of picture writing, of 
drawing, to represent the things which the 
writer desires to tell to others. There is 8 
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drawing of this sort made by some North 
American Indians, which represents one 
of their expeditions against their enemies. 
Similar drawings of the ancient Mexicans 
have been copied by authors. 

Another sort of picture writing, probably 
an improvement on that just mentioned, was 
much used by the Egyptians; it is called 
hieroglyphic writing. The first sort of 
picture writing ouly represents things, but 
this represents ideas or thoughts. For in- 
staice, an eye represented God, who sees 
all things; a sword, a cruel tyrant; an eye 
and sceptre, a king; a lion represented 
courage ; armies were meant by hands with 
weapons, 

There are cards and books to amuse 
children, with pictures or hieroglyphics, not 
unlike the sorts of writings I have just 
mentioned. An inscription on a temple in 
Egypt, expressing this moral sentence, “ All 
you, who come into the world and go out 
of it, know this, that the gods hate impu- 
dence ;” was represented by an infant, an 
old man, a hawk, a fish, and a river horse. 
It is thought by some persons, that, from 
this way of representing religious and moral 
truths by pictures of animals, the ancient 
Egyptians, came to worship the animals 
themselves; as the introducing images, or 
paintings, into churches, led the papists to 
worship them. Several obelisks, or high 
pillars, in Egypt, are covered with this sort 
of writing. : 

Another sort of writing represents words 
by marks of different forms for each word, 
instead of spelling them by letters. Chi- 
hese writing is of this sort. Many of the 
marks or signs, at first represented in some 
degree the things meant, as in hieroglyphics, 
but by degrees they were altered. ‘The 
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Words in the Chinese language, which are 
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more than fifty thousand in number, are 
each represented by a different mark or 
character ; and very few, even of their most 
learned men are acquainted with more than 
half or two-thirds of them. All these 
methods are less useful and convenient thar. 
writing and spelling by means ofa few letters. 

Many reasons are assigned why we may 
suppose that the Hebrew language, in which 
the Old Testament is written, and which 
was spoken by the Jews, is the same or 
nearly the same as the Janguage spoken 
when the earth was of one speech. If this 
be correct, we may conclude that the method 
of writing used by the Hebrews, which is 
spelling by an alphabet of letters, was the 
most ancient way of writing. The uncient 
Greek or Roman writers speak or these let- 
ters as being first invented and first used by 
the Phenicians. Now the Phenicians lived 
close to the Jews; they might learn the art 
of writing from them; and, as they had 
ships, and traded with Greece and other 
nations, they probably taught them how to 
express their thoughts in writing. 

The ancient Hebrew, and the languages 
similar to it, as Chaldean, Samaritan, Syri- 
ac, &c. are written, not hke ours from left 
to right, but from right to left, so that you 
begin to read at the other end of the line, 
and the other end of the book, from what 
you do in English.—Customs of the Jews. 





CIVILITY 

The art of pleasing is a very necessary one 
to possess ; but a very difficult one to acquire- 
It can hardly be reduced to rules, and your own 
good sense and observation will teach you more 
of it than I can. Doas you would be done by, 
is the surest method of pleasing. Observe 
carefully what pleases you in others; and prob- 
ably the same things in you will please others 
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THE HUMMING BIRD. 





THE HUMMING BIRD. 


There are seventy kinds of humming- 
birds, nearly all of them natives of America ; 
yet only one kind visits the United States, 
where it is well known, as it frequents the 
gardens, and sips the honey from the honey- 
suckle and other plants, like the hive and 
humble bee. It is several times larger than 
the latter, but flies so swiftly as almost to 
elude the sight. Its wings, when it is bal- 
ancing over the flower, produce a humming 
sound, which gives name to the bird. It is 
the smallest of the feathered race, and is 
one of the most beantiful in the elegance of 
its form, and the glossy brilliancy of its 
delicate plumage. Small as it is, however, 
it is exceedingly courageous, and has violent 
passions. If it find that a flower has been 
deprived of its honey, it will pluck it off, 
throw it on the ground, and sometimes tear 
it to pieces; and it often fights with a des- 
perate fury, which is astonishing in a crea- 


‘ture of such diminutive size. It will even 


allow a man to come within two yards of it 
before it will take to flight. Humming birds 
are caught by blowing water on them from 
a tube, or shooting at them with sand. 


The length of this bird is three inches ; 


it lives partly on honey obtained from flow 
ers, but devours also great quantities of 
very small insects. ‘The general color isa 
rich golden green on the upper parts. The 
breast and neck are of a dusky white. 

The nest of this little bird is fixed on the 
upper side of the branch ofa tree. Instar- 
ces have been known of its building @n a 
old moss-grown trunk, or on a strong weed 
in the garden; but these cases are rare, 
The nest is about an inch in diameter and 
an inch deep, formed of gossamers, aud of 
the downy substance from the great mulleia 
The female lays two eggs, which are oft 
pure white color. If any one approaches 
the nest, the little creatures dart around 
with a liumming sound, frequently passiif 
within a few inches of a person’s heat 
His only note is a single chirp, not loude 
than that ofa cricket or grashopper. 

The humming bird is a general favorite 
His flight from flower to flower resemble 
that of a bee, but is infinitely more rapid 
He poises himself in the air, moving bi 
wings so as to look like a thin and goliet 
mist, while he thrusts his long slender bil 
into the flowers in search of food. Th 
sometimes enters a rooin by the window, & 
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amines the flowers on the mantelpiece, and 
s out by the opposite door or window. 
In the West Indies and South America, 
as soon as the sun is risen, the humming 
birds of different kinds are seen darting 
like beams of light from flower to flower, 
while the motion of their wings produces 
that humming sound, which first gave rise 
to theur name. 





Selected. 


GEORGE’S FEAST. 
BY MISS S. WOOD. 


George’s mother was very poor; and 
instead of having bright blazing coal fires 
in winter, she had nothing to burn but dry 
sticks which George picked up from under 
the trees and hedges during the summer 
and autumn months. One fine day in July, 
she sent George to the wood,.which was 
about two miles from the village in which 
she lived, and he was to stay there all day 
to getas much wood as he could collect. 
It was a bright, sun-shiny day, and George 
worked very hard, so that by the time the 
sun was high up over his head, he was hot, 
and tired, and hungry, and he began to look 
about for a cool shady place, where he might 
eit and eat the dinner which his mother had 
given him. There was aclear little stream 
of water which ran splashing and gurgling 
trough the wood, under over-arching trees, 
and George found by its side a large round 
sione covered with green moss. “ This 
shall be my table,” said he, as he laid his 
bread and butter upon it, and sat down 
beside it on the sloping bank. “ And this 
brook is my wine cellar,” said he, laughing ; 
and he began to look about him for a leaf 
large enough to scoop up the clear sparkling 
Water. 
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Whilst he hunted about the bank, he saw 
among the matted fern and moss, some fine 

wild strawberries, which were a_ bright 

scarlet with ripeness. “ How good these 

will be with my bread and butter!” thought 

George ; and lining his little cap with leaves, 

he set to work eagerly to gather all he could 

find, and then seated himself down by the 

brook again. 

The wide-spreading branches of the trees 
reached far above his head, so as to shut 
out the sun’s hot rays, except here and there 
where they sparkled upon the quick flowing 
water. ‘There was scarcely air enough to 
rustle the leaves of the quivering birch 
trees, but the birds sang loudly ouc from 
among the branches, and between their 
pauses the splashing of the brook was 
heard. It was a pleasant place, and George 
felt happy and content; and the thought 
came into his mind, of how much his 
mother would like to see him there, and to 
be there herself, instead of in her dark close 
room in the village. But his mother was 
ill and lame, and many summers had passed 
since she lad seen the greeu fields, or sat 
on a shady bank, and it was very seldom 
that she was hungry, or anxious for dinner. 

George thought of all this, and just as he 
was lifting the first strawberry to his mouth, 
he said to himself, “How much mother 
would like these ;” and he stopped, and put 
the strawberry back again. “Shall I save 
them for her?” said he, thinking how much 
they wauld refresh her, yet still looking at 
them with a longing eye. “TI will eat half, 
and take the other half to her,” said he at 
last; and he divided them into two heaps. 
But the half of them seemed so very few to 
carry home, that he put them all together 
again. “I will only taste one,” said he; 
but as he again lifted one to his mouth, he 
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saw that he had taken the finest of them, 
and he put it back. “I will keep them 
all,” said he, at last; and he covered them 
nicely over with leaves, ready to carry 
home. ' 

After he had eaten his bread and _ butter, 
and quenched his thirst with the water of 
the brook, he went on merrily with his 
wood-gathering, and soon had got enough 
to bind up into two large bundles. When 
the sun was beginning to sink down in the 
west, and the shadows of the trees were 
getting longer and longer, George set out 
home with his fagots and his strawberries. 
How pleased he felt then that he had not 
eaten them! And every time that he put 
down his heavy load to rest for awhile, he 
lifted up the leaves, to look at the pretty 
coral-colored berries. The nearer he got 
to home, the less he wished te taste them. 
Just when he had thrown down his load of 
wood in his mother’s little back wash-house, 
he heard her faint voice calling to him from 
the next room—* Is that you, George ? Lam 
glad you have come, for I ain thirsty, and 
am longing for some tea.” George ran in 
to her, and joyfully offered his wild straw- 
berries, and told her how lucky he had been 
in finding so many. “ And you saved thein 
for your sick mother, did you ?” said she, 
iaying her hand fondly on his head, whilst 
the tears stood in her eyes ; “ God will bless 
you for all this, my child.” 

Could the eating of the strawberries have 
given George the happiness he felt at that 
moment ? 





FLATTERY. 

Anelegant writer observes : “ the coin that is 
most current among mankind is flattery ; the 
only benefit of which is, that by hearing what 
we are not, we may be instructed in what we 
ought to be.” 


THE RAINY DAY 

‘“‘ Raining, raining all the day! 

How I wish the sky would clear, 
And the clouds would break awey, 

And the dazzling sun appear. 
See, the window-panes are dim 

With the drops that down them run; 
And the streets—a boy might swim 

In them—if he liked the fun. 


“QO! the rain—how fast it pours: 
How I wish it would be fair! 

So I might be out of doors, 
Playing in the open air. 

Playing with my bat and ball; 
Flying my new kite again ; 

Listening to my comrade’s call— 
O! I wish—’t would never rain.” 


“ Hush! you know not what you say, 
Thoughtless and complaining boy ; 
Would you, for a little play, 
Nature’s fairest gifts destroy ? 
Would you have the green grass fade, 
And the blooming flowers die, : 
And the trees, with cooling shade, 4 
Withered and decaying lie? 


“ Would you have the gentle streams 
Which flow down the mountain’s side, 
Shrink beneath the hot sunbeams, 
And forever cease to glide ? 
Would you have the seeds, which soon 
Will repay the farmer’s toi, 
Die beneath the heat of June, 
Parched within the sultry soil ? 


“¢ Would you lose your daily breaa, 
Would yon faint with thirst and pain, 
Would you that all joy were fled— 
Then wish it may never rain !—’ 
—‘ Ah no! —if there were not One 
Who my wants and weakness heeds, 
If my will alone were done— 


I should fall by my own deeds!” 
Portland, Maine. M. L. 















THE AMERICAN BISON. 











THE AMERICAN BISON. 

Iam going to tell you about the bison, 
which is one of the most remarkable ani- 
mals in our country. It is about as large as 
an ox. It inhabits both parts of the Amer- 
ican continent; and in North America, im- 
mense herds are frequently seen. The 
fore parts of the body of this animal are 
very thick and strong; the hinder are much 
more slender; the body is covered in many 
parts with long shaggy hair; the horns are 
thort, rounded, and pointing outwards; and 
on the shoulders is a great hump, which is 
the distinguishing mark of the bison. 

The bison grazes like a cow; he runs 
wild in forests, and his appearance is 
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threatening and ferocious. No person could 
see this animal in the woods, for the first 
time, without showing him his heels, and 
escaping from his company as soon as 
possible. 

The chase of these animals is one of the 
favorite sports of the Indians, who use the 
flesh as food, and have several ingemous 
ways of killing tnem. The vast herds of 
bisons, in the western country, sometimes 
present a most astonishing spectacle. They 
press close together, so as to appear to be 
one solid mass, and then rush onward, driving 
before them, or crushing every thing that 
comes in their way. Their line of march 
is seldom stopped even by deep rivers, for 
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they swim over them without fear, and 
nearly in the order that they traverse the 
plains. When flying before their pursuers, 
it would be in vai for the foremost to halt, 
or attempt to stop those bel.ind him, as 
they rush on, vo matter what is before them. 
In their course they frequently brush down 
large trees. 

The Indians have a curious method of 
luring these animals to leap over a high 
precipice. A swift-focted and active young 
man is selected, who is disguised in a bison’s 
skin, having the head, ears and horns so 
fixed, as to deceive even the bisons them- 
selves. When thus arrayed, he stations 
himself between the herd and some of the 
precipices, which often extend for several 
miles along the rivers. The Indians sur- 
round the herd, and rush upon them, with 
loud yells. The animals being alarmed, 
and seeing no way open but in the direction 
of the disguised Indian, run towards him, 
and he taking to flight, dashes on to the 
precipice, where he suddenly hides himself 
within some cr>vice. The foremost bison 
of the herd ariives at the brink—he cannot 
turn back; there is no chance of escape: 
the poor crexture shrinks with terror, but 
the crowd 'ehind press upon him, and 
he is burlel, with those who follow him, 
over the pr:cipice. ‘This seems a cruel and 
wasteful riethod of killing buffaloes, and 
fortunately it is not often resorted to by the 
Indians. re 

A better way of killing bison is that of 
attacking: them on horseback. 

The sense of smell in the bison is won- 
derfully nice. It is said by hunters that the 
odor of the white man is fur more terrifying 
to ther than that of the Indian. In Long’s 


Expesiition to the Rocky Mountains, a story 
is told of an exploring party, who were 





THE AMERICAN BISON. 





riding through a dreary country, where q 


vast number of bisons were used to roam, 
As the wind was blowing fresh froim the 
south, the scent of the party was watfted 
directly across ste ‘iver Platte, and over 
a distance of eight o ten miles reached the 
bisons. The instant their atmosphere was 
infected with the tainted gale, they ran as 
violently as if ciosely pursued by mounted 
hunters, and instead af fleeing from. the 
danger, they turned their heads towards the 
wind, eager to escape this terrifying odor, 

The skins of the bison are conimonly of 
a reddish brown color. They furnish the 
Indians and whites with excellent coverings 
in winter. A sleigh ride would be un- 
confortable without them, and they form 
an excellent protection from the rain and 
cold. ‘They are called buffalo robes; the 
term buffalo, being generally, but ineorrect- 
ly, applied to the bison. 

The bisons have often been seen in herds 
of three, four, and five thousand, blackening 
the plains and prairies, as far as the eye 
could view. At night it is impossible for 
persons, unaccustomed to their noise, to 
sleep near them. Their continued roaring 
sounds like distant thunder. Although the 
bison is a very fierce looking animal, it is, 
at the same time, generally quite harmless. 
A little boy might go near them, and per- 
haps, even chase them, without their tura- 
ing to injure him. 

A young bison, it is said, displavs an af- 
fecting instance of attachment to its mother, 
when the latter happens to be killed by the 
hunters; the young one then will not leave 
her, but alarmed and trembling, follows the 
hunters, who are carrying away its parent 

To the Indian tribes, the bison is an it- 
valuable gift. He supplies a large part of 
the food used by the natives. and coverings 
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to their tents and persons; while his very 
refuse is used for fuel, in the desert places 
where no tree or shrub is to be seen. How 
wonderfully are all things adapted to the 
wants of man! 

The bisons are often taken in pitfalls 
covered with boughs of trees and grass, and 
when thus captured, they are easily killed. 
When the ice is Sroken up on the rivers in 
the spring of the year, the dry grass ef. the 
surrounding plains is set on fire, and the 
bisons are tempted to cross the river, in 
search of the young grass that immediately 
succeeds the old. In the attempt to cross, 
the bison often gets entangled in the ice, 
and is killed by the Indians. 





EVENING PRAYER FOR A CHILD 


Father who lives in heaven, 
Oh hear my little prayer, 

Watch o’er me in the night, 
With a parent’s gentle care. 


Watch o’er me in my sleep, 

And send me peaceful dreams, 
And though the storm may sweep 
And the moon hide its beams; 


Still, still beside my bed, 
May thy guardian angel stay, 
And safe from every danger, 
May | wake at dawn of day. 


Let me wake in health and peace, 
On a bright shining morrow, 

And save me all the day 

From every sin and suirow. 


Watch o'er me in my play, 
My study and my care, 

And wherever I may be, 

May | know that God is there. 


EVENING PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 





May I do my duty well, 
And never tell a lie, 
And when this life is over, 
May I live in yonder sky. 


With my father and my mother, 
May I go and stay with thee, 
Where good, and wise and happy, 
Forever we shall be. 


Where sin doth never dwell, 
And sorrow cannot come— 
To that bright, bright land, 
Oh Father, take me home ' 





THE ORANGE. 


I dare say you have often tasted the 
round yellow fruit, which people call an 
orange. And perhaps yeu would not object 
to being told a little about the places where 
it is raised, and the tree on which it grows, 
Although so common a fruit in our country, 
it is generally brought here from a distance 
of many hundred miles, and comes wrapped 
up in brown pdper, and packed, in great 
numbers, in long boxes. Great quantities 
of oranges are brought from Seville, in 
Spain. Turn to your map of Europe, and 
you will readily find this place. The Span- 
ish oranges are much liked, and they are 
thought to keep better than any others. 

The island of Malta, situated in the Med- 
iterranean, furnishes oranges of a very 
sweet flavor. This fruit may also be raised 
in great perfection in the West India islands, 
and the oranges of the Bermudas are of a 
fine (luvor and extraordinary size. 

The orange-tree in general has an upright 
smooth trunk, and smooth, shining leaves. 
The flowers appear in May or June. Though 
now extensively cultivated in the south of 
Europe, the introduction of the orange ts 
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of modern date, an] it was unknown in 
Europe ull about the beginning of the fif- 





teenth century, when it was brought into 
Portugal, from China. The tree is very 
long-lived, and is considered young at the 
age of acentury. The fruit is round, and 
ofa bright yellow color. Itcontains a pulp 
filled with a sugary and refreshing juice ; 
and is divided by a thin delicate skin into 
eight or ten partitions, each containing sev - 
eral seeds. 

Most of the oranges mnesied for exporta- 
tion are gathered while they are still green ; 
for if the fruit were allowed to become ripe, 
it would spoil in a short time. The rind of 
the orange contains a strong and pungent 
oil, which may be procured by pressing the 
peal, An oil is also obtained from the 
flowers of the tree, and forms a perfume, 
whieh is very agreeable. 

There is a species of orange of very 
pleasant flavor, which is said to grow wild 
in Florida. Oranges are often raised in 
boxes and hot houses in northern countries, 
Many of our young readers at the South 
have, doubtless, often plucked the fruit 
themselves from the tree; which to them 


: THE ORANGE. 


may be no novelty. Oranges may be kept 
fresh in every region of the world, and at 
almost every season of the year. The aro- 
matic oil and the rind preserve it from the 
effects both of heat and cold. 

The shaddock is the name of a fruit 
somewhat like the orange, but much larger, 
It is a native of China and the neighboring 
countries, where the name of “sweet ball” 
is given to it. There are many varieties of 
this fruit. Some have the pulp white; 
others have it nearly red. Some are sweet, 
and some sour. 

The shaddock derived its present name 
from having been first carried from China 
to the West Indies, by a Captain Shaddock, 
It has, however, been neglected there, and 








now but seldom merits its oriental name of 
sweet ball. The planters have reared the 
shaddock from the seed instead of budding 
it, and the fruit is consequen@y poor and 
sour. 





If you are pleased with the complaisance and 
attention of others to you, depend upon it, the 


same complaisance and attention on your part 


will equally please thein. 
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In 1706, the city of Charleston, in South 
Carolina, was attacked by a party of French 
and Spaniards. You must know that Spain 
had long laid claim to the whole tract of 
land which the Carolinians then occupied. 
As early as' 1686, the Spaniards had driven 
off a Scotch colony from Port Royal island. 
In 1702, Governor Moore, of South Carolina, 


‘returned the compliment by an expedition 


against St. Augustine, the chief town in 
Florida. But the appearance of two Span- 
ish ships of war off that harbor, obliged him 
to raise the siege of the town, abandon his 
own small vessels, and retreat to Carolina 
hastily over land, though with the loss of 
only two men. 

Four years after this, the Spaniards and 
the West Indian French planned a com- 
bined attack on Charleston. ‘They ap- 
proached the harbor in ships, and anchored 
off Sullivan’s island. In the meantime, 
the citizens had made active preparations 
for defence. A small fort, called Fort 
Johnson, was erected on James island, 
and several cannon mounted on it; and 
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AINST CHARLESTON. 
numerous other means of defence were 
taken. 

The enemy now sent up a flag of truce 
to the governor, to summon him to surren- 
der. George Ewans, who commanded the 
Granville bastion, received the French mes- 
senger on his landing from the boat, and 
conducted him blindfolded into the fort. 
There the governor was ready to receive 
him. In the meantime, he had drawn 
up his troops in such a manner as to 
make them appear to great advantage, their 
ranks being drawn out in fine array, and 
the soldiers well supplied with glittering 
arms. The French messenger was now 
permitted to uncover his eyes. One fort, 
full of troops being shown him, he was 
blinded again, and conducted to another. 
Here the same troops were drawn up in a 
different order. They had reached the 
second fort by a shorter route than that by 
which the blinded messenger had been led. 
- The city did not surrender, and the ex- 
pedition of the French and Spaniards prov- 
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7 MARY 


God is the kindest and best of fathers, 
He approves us when we do well; he pities 
us when we do amiss; and he desires to 
make us happy for ever. We should great- 
ly love so good and kind a Father, and be 
careful always to serve and please him. 

It is the weakness of a little mind, to be 
charmed and dazzled by the appearance of 
every thing that sparkles, 


MARY DOW. 
From Poems by Miss Gould 
“ Come in, little stranger,’’ I said, 
As she tapped at my half-open door ; 
While the blanket pinned over her head, 
Just reached to the basket she bore. 


4 look full of innocence fell 
From her modest and pretty blue eye, 
As she said, “‘ I have matches to sell, 
And hope you are willing to buy. 


“A penny a bunch is the price ; 
I think you'll not find it too much ; 
They ’re tied up so even and nice, 
And ready to light with a touch.” 


I asked, “‘ what ’s your name, little girl?” 
“Tis Mary,” she said, ‘“‘ Mary Dow;” 
And carelessly tossed off a curl, 
That played o’er her delicate brow. 


‘ My father was lost in the deep; 
The ship never got to the shore ; 
And mother is sad, and will weep, 
When she hears the wind blow and sea roar. 


“She sits there at home without food, 
Beside our poor sick Willie’s bed: 

She paid all her money for wood; 
And so I sell matches for bread. 


‘ For every time that she tries, 
Some things she ‘d be paid for, to make, 
And lays down the baby, it cries, 


And that makes my sick bro e. 


DOW. 


“ T’d go to the yard, and get chips, 
But then it would make me too sad, 
To see men there building the ships, 
And think they had made one sv bad. 


“T’ve one other gown; and with care, 
We think it may decently pass, 
With my bonnet that’s put by, to wear 
To meeting and Sunday-school class. 


“ T love to go there, where I’m taught 
Of One, who's so wise and so good, 

He knows every action and thought, 
And gives e’en the raven his food 


« For he, I am sure, who can take 
Such fatherly care of a bird, 

Will never forget or forsake 
The children who trust to his word 


“ And now, if I only can sell 

The matches I brought out to-day, 
I think I shall do very well, 

And mother ‘ll rejoice at the pay. 


** Fly home, little bird,’ then I thought, 
“Fly home, full of joy, to your nest!” 

For I took all the matches she brought, 
And Mary may tell you the rest. 





MAXIMS AND MORALS. 

We ought not to make promises lightly, that 
is, without reflection; but when we have 
promised, we ought scrupulously to keep our 
word. 

Our happiness depends principally on out 
selves, and on the goodness or badness of our 
dispositions ; that is to say, on our being virtu- 
ous or vicious. 

Passionate anger robs us of reason, while it 
continues. A man in a passion resembles a 
drunken man. 

Appearances are often deceitful—hence, we 
should never be hasty in making up our minds 
on the unfavorable side. 

It is very foolish to be proud of our persons. 
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SINGULAR 


SINGULAR INCIDENT. 


Ata public house in Scotland a soldier stop- 
ped to take some refreshment. He was ushered 
into a room where the landlord happened to Le 
making merry with some neighbors, and tue 
soldier being a man of wars and travels, he 
highly entertained them with stories., At le igth 
one of the most inquisitive Highlanders ~sked 
him what was the most cruel sight he had ever 
seen in his life. He answered he had seen 
many a revolting sight, but something connect- 
ed with the massacre of Glencoe beattaem all! 
and there he saw sixteen men bound nand and 
foot, then placed side by side on a Lench, and 
sixteen musket-balls fired through their stout 
hearts! Upon this the landlord tuok an occa- 
sion to go out, and beckoned one of his neigh- 
bors to follow. 

“T now understand,” said he, ‘ that this red 
coat was at the murder of my father, for he 
was one of those sixteen mer; I am resolved 
torun him through with my dirk this instant.” 
“Agreed, my brave Donald :”’ said his neigh- 
bor, “but first let him entertain ‘us with more 
of his adventures.” They went in together, 
and, sure of their prey, requested him to con- 
tinue his narrative. 7 

“ About dawn,” con'inued he “we were 
under orders to quit Glencoe. Passing by a 
brook, we heard the scream of a child, The 
captain said to me, “ 440, Duncan, destroy that 
child if it be a male, if a female, spare it.” I 
found a decent-looking woman forcing a corner 
ofa blanket in which it was wrapt into its 
mouth, to prevent its crying and thus to save 
it My heart melted with pity—I told the 
captain it was a female child.”’ 

Upon this, the landlord exclaimed, “I was 


that infant, in my mother’s lap! often has she 


told me the tele, with tears of gratitude! I had 
a little while ago resolved to slay you; but 
how, put of] that red coat, and be as one of my 
brothers forever!” So saying, he called his 
aged mother and related the circumstance to 
her, who was sensibly affected at having the 





INCIDENT. %9 





deliverer of her child pointed out to her. His 
discharge from his regiment was purchased, 
and he is now an inmate and faithful servant 
in the employ of the innkeeper. 





APPLICATION, 


If young persons enter into their vario 1s 
pursuits with becoming ardor, and _ steadily 
persevere in a course of diligent application, it 
is impossible to foresee the eminence to which 
they may attain. Difficulties, which timidity 
and indolence would deem instr.uountable, are 
overcome; and knowled<e in all its variety, 
and with all its honors, advantages, and plea 
sures, is rapidly and effectually gained. Among 
the students who obtained classical honors and 
distinction in a late examination at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in England, was a Mr. Seymer, 
who, notwithstanding the disadvantage of blind- 
ness from his infancy, was placed in the highest 
class but one. Let no youth despair. 





CARDS. 

‘I think it wonderful,” says Addison, “to 
see persons of the best sense pass away a dozen 
hours together in shuffling and dividing a pack 
of cards, with no other conversation than what 
is made up of a few game phrases, and no other 
ideas than those of black and red spots, ranged 
together in different figures. Would not a man 
laugh to hear any one of this species complain- 
ing that life is short.” 





- 


PAPER FROM WvuoOD. 


What is there in the world that may not be 
turned to some use? Shavings or planings of 
wood have been wasted, orat the best burned, 
ever since the invention of carpenters. Now, 
however, it has been discovered that excellent 
paper may be produced from wood shavings, 
by a chemical process. From one hundred 


pounds of wood a ream of paper may be made. 
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AN UNPLEASANT SITUATION. 


The Exeter News Letter says, that about 
thirty years since, a farmer, in a neighboring 
flown, went to his barn early one morning in 
the winter season to fodder his cattle... With 
pitchfork in hand, he mounted the scaffold to 
pitch down some hay. He had hardJy com- 
menced this operation, when he was sadly 
frightened at beholding two enormous eyes 
glaring at him from a beam within a few fret 
of his head. He soon ascertained to his con- 
fusion, that it was a monstrous Wild Cat, that 
appeared in the act of crouching, preparatory to 
a fatal spring. Self-preservation whispered the 
tarmer to become the assailant, and accordingly 
without wasting time in idle complaints, he 
made a desperate attempt to transfix the savage 
animal with his pitchfork, but unhappily the 
points of the fork only passed though the skin, 
grazed the back-bone of the beast, and nailed 
him to the roof.—He felt himself wounded, and 
utteied the most horrible discordant noises, at 
the same time making the most violent efforts 
to get free. The farmer meanwhile held on to 
the eni ofthe pitchfork, expecting every mo- 
ment tat his struggling antagonist would break 
loose, and sever him limb from limb. 

The poor man bawled right lustily for aid ; 
but the harn being at a considerable distance 
from the house, he could not succeed in making 
himself hvard—and in this unenviable situation, 
with the thermometer at zero, he was compel- 
led to remain, until one of his sons wondering 
what kept his father so long from breakfast, 
went out to tne barn—where he beheld the an- 
vagonists facing each other—the quadruped 
trembling with pain and rage—the biped with 
fear. The youth very unceremoniously seized 
another pitchfork and without any regard to 
the rules of honorable warfare, soon killed the 
Wild Cat. 





DUPES. 
The greatest dupes are those who live misera- 
bly and meanly, only to die magnificently rich. 


AN UNPLEASANT SITUATION. 


WONDERS OF NATURE. 

There is a very curious plant, termed dionaa 
muscipula, or fly-trap, that secretes a sweetish 
fluid in its leaves, not unlike honey, by which 
flies are attracted ; immediately on being touch- 
ed, the leaf contracts, and being of a thorny, 
prickly nature, the animal is crushed to aeath, 
as if for its temerity. 





ENGLISHMEN. 

A native of Bengal, in Asia, being questioned 
respecting an English gentleman, who had 
recently erected a windmill, exclaimed, ‘* What 
sort of man this Englishman! Catch horse, 
and make work—catch bullock, and make work 
~-and catch wind, and make work.”’ 





ANIMAL LIFE. 

The following is the scale of animal life from 
the most celebrated writers on natural history : 
—A hare will live 10 years, a cat 10, a goat 8, 
an ass 30, a sheep 10, a ram 15, a dog 114 to 20, 
a bull 15, an ox 20, a swine 25, a pigeon 8, a 
turtledove 25, a partridge 25, a raven 100, an 
eagle 100, a goose 100. ; 





GAZETTE. 

Newspapers were of Italian origin, and were 
called Gazettas, from a word, which signified 
Magpies, or Chatterers. Such -was the flatter- 
ing derivation of a word which is now so often 
applied to periodical publications. 


Natural history, in its widest sense, is 6 
description of the universe ; and treats of 
those substances of which the earth is com- 
posed, and of those bodies, whether plants 
or animals, which live on its surface, rise 
into the air, or are found in the waters. 
The study of it is of great importance to 
mankind, and possesses many charms: but 
the most amusing part of it is, perhaps, that 
which relates to beasts, birds, and fishes, 
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BOAT ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF BOMBAY. 


If you will look at your map of Asia, you 
may find, on the western coast of Hindoos- 
tan, the island of Bombay. This place be- 
longs to the British, but the greater part of 
the inhabitants are Hindoos and Mahom- 
edans, 

On a narrow neck of land, near the south- 
eastern extremity of the island, stands the 
city of Bombay, which is about a mile in 
length and a quarter of .a mile in breadth. 
Ithas an extensive fort, near which there 

Von. 1. 6 


once used to be a forest of Cocoa-nut trees, 
but these have nearly all been cut down. 
The view of the bay from the fort is very 
beautiful. Bombay is a barren rock, unfit 
for agriculture ; but it possesses great ad- 
vantages for trade and for ship building. 
The ships are built of teak-wood, which is 
well adapted to the purpose. They are 
mostly constructed by a class of people call 
ed Parsees, who are worshippers of fire. 
I told my young readers some time ago 
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about these people. They were originally 
driven from Persia, by the Arabians. In the 
morning and evening, they pay their devo- 
tions tothesun. ft is to be hoped that these 
people may be turned from their idolatry to 
the worship of the living God. There are 
several Amerigan missionaries at Bombay, 
‘whose labors may effect much good. 

The number of inhabitants in Bombay is 
supposed to exceed two hundred thousand. 
The town has a very flourishing commerce. 
The above view represents a part of the 
harbor of Bombay, where boats can enter. 
In the front of the picture, you may see a 
native in a curious looking boat, striking at 
a large fish. On one side is a small vessel 
under full sail; and near it is a boat, in 
which there are three men, who, I suspect, 
are catching fish with nets. 





LINES 


BY A LITTLE GIRL. 


How bright the sun looks, 
Shining on high! 

How soft the clouds hang, 
On the blue sky! 

Soft is the sweet wind; 
Pleasant the sight, 

Of the grass waving, 
In the pure light. 


See the young birds dart, 
From tree to tree ; 

Is not their song one 
Of grateful. glee ? 

How the broad river, 
Sparkles and flows 

Beariny the sunshine, 
On, as it goes! 

Let us go forth, sister ! 
Let us go forth' 


Beauty and gladness 
Cover the earth. 


GOSPEL STORIES 


We will be thankful 
With all around ; 

And we will wander, 
Where flowers are found. 


O! can you ever 
See the earth thus, 
Without adoring 
Him, who made us? 
Or, without thinking, 
With joy and love, 
Of that great Being, 
Who reigns above ! 


Arsany, N. Y. C. E. C. 





GOSPEL STORIES. 
II 
THE BIRTH Cf CHRIST. 

The birth of John, the miraculous child 
of Zacharias, was only the forerunner of the 
more muraculous birth of a far greater per- 
son,—the birth of our Saviour. 

It was six months after the angel Gabriel 
left Zacharias, that he again came to earth 
on another message from God to man. 

This time he was sent to a young virgin 
of the name of Mary, a cousin of Elizabeth, 
and who, though now in humble life, was of 
the house of King David, from one of whose 
descendants it had been foretold, in anciert 
prophecies, that the Saviour was to be 
born. Mary led a quiet and holy life in the 
city of Nazareth, and was betrothed to 
Joseph, a carpenter, who was, like her, very 
good, but he had not yet taken hér to oe hiv’ 
wife. 

Mary was alone when the angel came 
her. She was startled by his appearaneé J 
and words; for, on his entrance, he | 
“Hail! Igive you joy! you are highly 
favored by God,—no woman was ever 8 
blessed as you.” Now Mary did not under 
stand what he meant, and began to consiflé? 
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how it was that she was so blessed ; so the 
angel then told her that the Son of God was 
coming on earth, and that she should be 
his mother ; and that when he was born she 
was to call his name Jesus, which means 
“the Saviour.” The angel, then, having 
delivered his message, went away. 

Now Mary was not like Zacharias: she 
believed all that the angel had told her, and 
patiently waited till it pleased God to do 
what he said; but just before the Saviour 
was born, it happened that the Emperor of 
Rome sent a command that every body 
should go to the town to which they belong- 
ed, to be taxed; and as Joseph and Mary, 
being of the tribe of David, did not belong 
to the city of Nazareth, they were obliged to 
go to Bethlehem, the town where their 
family had lived, to be taxed, according to 
the Emperor’s command ; many others, of 
course, went also, and the little town of 
Bethlehem was quite crowded when they 
arrived: they tried, in vain, to get room in 
the inn, and were at last obliged to take 
shelter in the stables adjoining. 

It was here that the Holy Child was born ; 
and, Mary having wrapped him up in swad- 
dling clothes, laid him in the place out of 
which horses eat in the stable, called the 
manger. 

The circumstances of our Saviour’s hum- 
ble birth warn us against pride and vanity, 
and foolish or envious longings for fine 
clothes, and fine houses, and such other 
fine things as very*few people can possess. 
Those who have them not, should remember 
that their Saviour had them not, and be 
contented ; and those who have them, should 
think how many thousands are without them, 
and be doubly thankful. There is nothing 
80 "foolish as that pride, which arises fcomn 
wealth, or supposed superioity over others. 
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IT. 
THE SHEPHERDS. 


In Judea, and other countries where there 
are wild beasts, the shepherds—men who 
take care of sheep—are obliged to watch 
their flocks, day and night. In the land 
where you are so happy as to live, there is 
no need to do so, as there are no wild beasts 
near to hurt the flock; but in the country 
round Bethlehem the shepherds used to 
keep watch every night. 

Now, one night when all was dark and 
still, several shepherds were thus keeping 
watch, when a very bright light shone round 
about, and at the same time an angel stood 
before them, perhaps Gabriel, who had 
already twice appeared to announce the 
coming of the Son of God. 

The shepherds were, as Zacharias had 
been before, surprised and frightened when 
they saw the angel; but he told them not to 
fear, for he brought them good tidings of 
great joy ; “for,” he said, “unto you is born 
this day a Saviour, and if you wish to. wor- 
ship him, you will know him by this sign,— 
he is wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
lying in a manger in the town of Bethle- 
hem.” 

No sooner had the angel spoken these 
words than a great number of heavenly be- 
ings appeared, and they altogether joined 
their voices in praise to God for his great 
love and mercy to his creatures, in sending 
His own Son on earth to save them :—the 
words of the hymn they sang were these: 
—“Glory to God in Heaven, and on earth 
peace and good will to man ;” and well may 
we, my dear children, join our voices, young 
and old, rich and poor, to that heavenly 
song ; we should all unite together in thank- 
ing our God, who has given us such a gra 
cious proof of his good will, as to send us 
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the Prince of Peace to teach us the way to 
Heaven. 

When the company of holy angels had 

ished their song of praise, they returned 
to the kingdom of Heaven, which they had 
for a short time left, to bring the joyful 
newg of a Saviour’s birth to the people on 
earth ; and as soon as they were gone, the 
shepherds, remembering the words of the 
angel, said one to another, “ Let us now go 
to Bethlehem, and see this thing which the 
Lord has made known to us: ”—so, without 
loss of time, they set off, and soon arrived 
at Bethlehem, where they found the Holy 
Child with his mother and Joseph, in the 
stable, according to the description of the 
angel; and being desirous that all people 
should share in their joy, they told every 
one in the neighborhood about the visit of 
the angels, and the wonderful things they 
had been told concerning the child. 

When they had worshipped and given 
praise at Bethlehem they returned again to 
the care of their flocks: but they did not 
forget the glories they had seen, nor the 
honor they had received, in being the first 
to whom the Saviour’s birth was announc- 
ed; but as they returned, they still praised 
and glorified God; and, I dare say, after- 
wards, many a long and weary night of 
watching was cheered by the remembrance 
of the visit of the angels, and the glad hope 
of better things to come, by the mercy of 
‘that Saviour whom they had been the first 
to adore. : 

It is true, my aear children, that you can- 
not now go like the shepherds to see your 
Saviour, but you may worship him in your 
heart ; and though you do not see Him, he 
sees you; and He, who was once Himself 
a little child, has never rejected the adora- 
tion of children. Even you, then, young 
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as you are, may join with angels in their 
songs of praise ; and I hope that before you 
lie down to-night you will use your little 
voice in thankfulness to Him, who is your 
sole refuge and pratection. 





1 told you a short time ago about the 
orange, and I will now tell you about the 
citron and the Jernon. When growing wild, 
the citron is a thorny tree about eight feet 
high, with leaves of a pale green. The 
flowers are white, and have a very agreeable 
smell. The fruit is five or six inches long, 
with a rough yellow rind. The outer part 
of it, like the orange, contains a strong and 
aromatic oil. The pulp is white and good 
to eat, but it is quite sour, and is better 
when prepared as a sweet-meat. 

It is generally supposed that the citron 
tree was first introduced from Asia into 
Greece and the southern parts of Europe, 
where it is now cultivated. It is also raised 
in the island of Madeira, (where is Madeira *} 
and in the West Indies. The fruit of the 
citron is very seldom eaten raw: it is usually 
candied or preserved, and thus sold by the 
confectioners. 
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The lemon is a very common fruit, and 
you must often have seen it. The juice, 
which is one of the sharpest and most 





lemonade, and various kinds of confection- 


ary. It is procured by simply squeezing 
the fruit, and then straining it. In Sicily 
and other parts of the Mediterranean, it 
forms an-important article of commerce. 
Being a valuable remedy for the disease 


called the scurvy, which prevails at sea, it 
is generally taken by ships, that are destined 
for long voyages. 

The fime, or sour lemon, is a small and 








shrubby tree, the fruit of which is much 
smaller than that of the citron or lemon. 


The lime is not much cultivated in Europe, 
but it is a great favorite in the West Indies, 
being more acid and cooling than the lemon. 
It is usually preserved green. 

In Egypt, limes grow in great abundance. 
The people make use of the juice as vine- 
gar, and consume much of it in making a 
refreshing drink called sherbet. 





The two following pieces are from asmall paper, called 
the ‘* Rose Bud,’* which is published at Charieston, in 
South Carolina. It is edited by Mrs. Gilman, a lady 
who has written many beautiful things for children. 

FOR MY YOUNGEST READERS 
My bird is dead, 
Said Nancy Ray, 
My bird is dead, 
I cannot play. 
He sang so sweetly 
Every day— 
He sings no more, 
I cannot play. 


Go put his cage 
Far, far away, 
I do not love 
His cage to-day. 
She wiped her eyes, 
Poor Nancy Ray, 
And sat and sighed, 
But could not play. 


MISS LUCY DASH. 


She springs between the light and those 
who are sitting around it, and cries out “] 
beg pardon.” 

She pours out five times the quantity 
of medicine prescribed for a sick person. 

She begins to hum a tune while you are 
speaking to her. 
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She takes. care to have the last word 
when you reprove her. 

She finishes a bar in music before her 
teacher has done counting it. 

She leaves the table, at meals, without 
asking to be excused. 

She sews remarkably fast, but her work 
has all to be taken out again. 

She spoils an agreeable mouth, by speak- 
ing with it full of food. 

She thinks herself quite a young lady 
when pulling about the shopkeeper’s goods. 





CELEBRATION OF MAY DAY. 
Juvenile Communication. 
Perhaps the juvenile readers of Parley’s 
Magazine will be interested with an account 
of a May Day Festival kept by a school in the 


vicinity of Boston. The pupils of this school 


asked their Teacher to give them the first 
day of May, as a holyday. Their Instruc- 
ter, willing to gratify them—more particular- 
ly because it was only a few days after the 
semi-annual examination of the school— 
granted the request. Accordingly, prepara- 
tion was made, with which to welcome in 
the pleasant month of May. 

It was with them a tim® of merriment and 
fond anticipation. Each one was eager to 
appear with his head decked with May-morn 
flowers. A suitable place was selected for 
a tent, in which a table was set, spread with 
sweet-meats, different kinds of cake, and 
fruit ; and ornamented with a great vuriety of 
May flowers. A note was presented to their 
teacher, of which the following is a copy. 

“The pupils of the M R school 
respectfully request the company of their 
teacher at their simple May-day Festivai.” 

He cordially accepted the invitation. On 


the morning of the first day of May, “the 
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juvenile part of both sexes” escorted him 
to the green, which contained the tent. All 
seemed to say, by the expression of their 
countenances, 


Welcome, welcome, happy day, 
We will to the green go play. 


A May Queen, whose name is Lydia, was 
chosen and crowned with a wreath of 
flowers. Her duty was “ to preside the rest 
of the day over the amusements of her sub- 
jects.” The following original lines were 
addressed to Queen Lydia by her subjects, 
when sue received the crown. ; 

Accept, dear friend, this offering true, 

*y’ is decked with nature’s fairest hue ; 


No artificial flower you find— 
May it prove emblem of your mind. 


May thy life e’er glide as sweetly 

As this happy May-day Morn ; 

Muay the crown which virtue weaves thee, 
Last, when this bright wreath is gone. 


Happy ! happy ! happy day ! 
Lydia is the Queen of May. 

Queen Lydia presided with much digni- 
ty and modesty through the day, making 
her subjects happy and cheerful by her well 
arranged sports. 

It is a fact, worthy of notice, that these 
scholars have, by their very liberal subserip- 
tions, purchased within a few months a 
“Juvenile Library,” containing about two 
hundred and forty volumes, of which Peter 
Parley’s books form an interesting part. 

A Frrenp To CHILDREN. 





WONDERFUL SAGACITY IN AN ELEPHANT. 


A London paper give us the following story. 
An Elephant kept at the Adelphi theatre, hap- 
pened to be in a place where some carpenters 
were at work. The animal seeing some nails 
that were loose, or not entirely driven in, de- 
liberately took up a hammer in his trunk, and 
drove them up to the head. 
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TrHE FAIR FOR THE BLIND. 


The following letter was sent to us from New York, 
put was written in Boston. We have omitted some 
passages, and made some slight alterations in the lan- 
guage of the young writer. 

My dear Sister, 

You have missed a great sight 
by being absent from Boston. You have 
heard of the Institution, which has been 
commenced here, for the instruction of the 
Blind. Books, with raised letters, have been 
printed, so that a blind person may learn to 
read by touch, almost as fast as we can 
read with our eyes. Well, the expenses of 
this institution being very large, various 
means have been resorted to in order to 
raise money for its benefit. At last some 
benevolent ladies thought of giving a Fair, 
by which some thousand dollars might be 
collected for the institution. The first day 
of May was the time fixed for the Fair. 

Great were the preparations made by the 
ladies for the furnishing of their tables. 
Wherever you went, you might see them 
sewing, painting, or embroidering, with un- 
tiring zeal. ‘Their labors seemed to be 
unceasing. And yet, in the midst of their 
exertions, some uncharitable persons cast 
on them the slander, of taking all this 
trouble, from no purer motive, than vanity. 

By the last day of April, every thing was 
ready for the exhibition. Old Faneuil Hall 
was elegantly fitted up, and on the day be- 
fore the Fair, a large sum of money was 
taken at the doors, from persons, who want- 
ed to see the exhibition in advance. 

Well: the first day of May arrived. The 
ladies placed themselves at their tables, and 
the doors were opened for the admission of 
the public. The price of admission was 
twenty-five cents, and more than a thousand 
dollars were collected from this source 


during the first day. wien { entered the 
hall, the-crowd was so. great, that I could 
not see the exhibition to advantage. 1! 
shortly afterwards went up into the gallery, 
and there—O, I wish you had been with 
me, sister. 

In the centre of the hall, was a large cir- 
cular table, loaded with a variety of rich and 
beautiful articles ; and in the middle stood 
the ladies, offering them for sale. Near the 
table was a May-pole, decorated with ever- 
greens and flowers. The rest of the hall 
was adorned with branches of the pine-tree, 
hung with cages, in which some Canary 
birds were singing aloud, as if they enjoyed 
the scene as much as any one present. 

At one end of the hall was a large bower, 
where flowers were sold, and at the opposite 
end was a table, loaded with cake and con- 
fectionary. Tables were ranged along both 
sides of the hall, and to describe the bright 
things, with which they were covered, would 
take me a week. There were dolls, and 
boxes, and fans, and aprons, and pictures, 
and artificial birds, and—Q, I can’ t think of 
a hundredth part of the things, that were 
there. 

At one of the tables, was a litile blind boy, 
who was selling some books. He seemed 
to be very happy, notwithstanding he could 
not, even for a second, catch a glimpse of 
the brilliant scene, which he heard every 
one admiring. It made me melancholy to 
look at him. Only think, sister, what an 
awful thing it must be, to have such a sense, 
as sight, shut up in constant darkness! To 
be deprived of gazing on the bine sky, and 
the green earth ; to see not the faces of those 
we love; to be unable to look upon either 
the works of art or of nature; to never 
feel that gratification, which we derive from 
examining a beautiful picture, or a delight 
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ful landscape. f, must be awful. And yet, 
how evident it is, that God has made a pro- 
vision, by which the blind are recompensed 
for their want of sight. Thus it is, that 
when one power is taken away, a new one 
is developed, to sustain us. But T am 
growing quite a moralist, and have wander- 
ed from my subject. 

The visiters of the exhibition were very 
liberal, and a great many purchases were 
made. One person gave two hundred dol- 
lars for a pen-wiper, and another fifty dollars 
for a pair of slippers. The ladies drove 
some very shrewd bargains, and were suc- 
cessful in getting good prices for their 
articles. In the evening, a band of music 
played some popular airs, and the Fair 
closed for the day. It was continued two 
days longer, at the end of which most of the 
articles were disposed of. The ladies were 
unremitting in their exertions during the 
“three days.” J have not heard the exact 
amount of the receipts, but believe that it 
exceeds ten thousand dollars. 

I went into Faneuil Hall, a day or two 
after the Fair, and how changed was its 
appearance! The evergreens were taken 
down, the flowers were faded, the tables 
were removed, and all was dismal and 
solitary. The place no longe?® resounded 
with the hum of happy voices, no longer 
was bright with animated faces. Yet, not like 
the flowers, shall vanish the recollection of 
the scene. It will often. be recalled, and 
always with pleasure. 

Very affectionately, 


HENRY. 





Gaming leaves no satisfaction behind it to 
those who reflect when it is over; and it in no 
wise profits either body or mind. 





Seleeted. 
A QUESTION AND REPLY. 
‘OQ! tell me, tell me, little bird, 
Of what, of what you ’re singing, 
While through the fragrant summer air 
Your bright way you are winging ? 


I listen with attentive ear 
To every thrilling note, 

That pours so very sweetly from 
Your tiny, tiny throat ! 


I look at you, gay little bird! 
And long, and long to know 

What glorious theme thus ever makes 
You warble, warble so. 


Ee ee 


Then tell me, tell me, little bird! 
Gay creature, fair and bright, 
For I would learn what causes you 

So much, so much delight.”’ . 


Young child, I'll gladly answer all 
That thou dost ask of me: 

I sing the praise of Him who made 
Both thee, and thine, and me. 


God gave me all my merry notes, 
And every shining feather ; 

And his hand shelters me through all 
The changing wintry weather ! 


For this, I thank him in my song, 
With joy, with joy increasing , 

And join with all the universe, 
In praise, in praise unceasing !”’ 


God made me, too! sweet little bird 
And shall not, shall not I 

Do as thou dost, and lift my voice 
To Him, to Him on high?’ 





As every thread of gold is valuanle, so 1s 
every minute of time ; and as it would be great 
folly to shoe horses (as the Roman emperor, 
Nero, did) with gold, so it is to spend time in 
trifles. 
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PD BE A BUTTERFLY. 
By a Juvenile Correspondent. 

“Pd be a butterfly!” Such were the 
words of little Harry Ramble, as he stood 
at the school-room window, ene summer 
forenoon, and looked out upon the green 
fields and rustling trees. A bright butterfly 
was fluttering among the leaves under his 
eye; and on one side hung a cage, with a 
Canary bird in it. Harry looked at the bird 
and then at the batterfly, and he decidedly 
preferred the lot of the latter. 

“T can’t see the use of being pent up, this 
way, in school,” continued Harry; “ what 
was the sunshine made for, if not to bask 
in! And what were the cherries made for, 
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if not to be eaten! But here we must stay, 
the best part of the day, and not look upon 
the clear blue sky. And if we miss a word 
of our lessons, why we must be thrashed 
for it. Poor John Bluster is having it now ; 
and my turn will come next, J suppose. 
Oh! Pd be a butterfly.” 

| have written the very words that Harry 
uttered, and my young readers will perceive 
how fcolish they look in print. Indeed, I 
believe that Harry himself will be ashamed 
of them, when he sees them. 

Harry never had any great fondness for 
his book, and, on a bright sun-shiny day, he 
was more uverse to it than ever. He longed 
to be in the green woods, searching for ber- 
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ries, 01 stauding on the pebbly beach, and 
skipping the stones over the smooth water. 
When told to get his lesson, he would fix 
his eyes upon his book, but permit his 
thoughts to wander far away from the sub- 
ject before him. 

One night, Harry came home, and laid his 
complaints before his father. The idle boy 
tried to convince him, that there was no use 
of schools, and said that he should be much 
happier, if he had no lessons to get. Mr. 
Ramble heard his son’s reasonings with pa- 
tience, and was about to expose the folly 
and childishness of them, when another 
plan entered his mind. He remembered 
that experience was better than precept, and 
determined to give Harry a practical lesson, 
which might convince him that he was in 
che wrong. The indulgent parent then ad- 
dressed his son in the following words. 

“Well, Harry, you have made a discovery. 
Here for these thousand years, the good 
people of the world have been doing, what 
you have found to be wholly unnecessary. 
They have worked, when they would have 
enjoyed themselves better, if they had re- 
mained idle. Schools have been established, 
when there was no use for them; and boys 
have been made to study, when they would 
be happier, if there were nm® suth thing as 
study. You are a bright bey, Harry; come 
hither. You shall prove by your own ex- 
ample, that what you say istrue. You shall 
leave school this very day. You shall follow 
your own pleasure. You shall not be pent 
up from the sunshine in adark room. You 
shall roam in the open air, and pluck the 
bright flowers, and lay at full length, on the 
fragrant grass. Harry, you shall be a but- 
terfly.” 

For a long time, Harry could not believe 
that his father’s permission was given in 








earnest. When satisfied, however, that he 
might leave school if he wished to, he 
clapped his hands with joy! He though 
that he should now be the happiest creatury 
alive. He spent the rest of the day in idle. 
ness, and the next morning arose at a late 
hour, and went down into the parlor. He 
there contented himself with a cold break. 
fast, and then tried to think of some amuse. ia 
ment for the day. 

The forenoon was spent by Harry in 
swinging on a high gate; but, it unfortunately 
happened, that just as he was going to jump 
off, the hinges of the gate broke, and dom 
it came upon him to the ground. He limpel 
away into the house, but concealed his pain 7 
from his parents. After dinner, he collected 
a little pile of stones, and stood up to throw 
them at a mark. He had -continued this 


sport but a little while, when one of the 7 


stones glanced, and instead of reaching the 
mark, took a peep into the kitchen window, | 
and broke a pane of glass. Harry felt rather 
sorry at this accident, which spoiled his 
afternoon’s play. He went to bed atm 
early hour, but did not rise any earlier than 
he rose, the morning before. 

The third day of his liberation from) 
school, was a disastrous one to poor Harry. 
He had gone into the fields to shoot at birds 
with his bow and arrow. All at once, le 
saw ainad bull, running and leaping toward 7 
him. He threw down his bow and arro¥, 
and run away as fast as he could. After 
him came the bull, roaring and plunging 
and levelling his horns. Harry was # 
frightened, that he could not see the path 
before him. He stumbled and fell into 
ditch. The bull leaped right over his head, 
and went on his way. 

Harry felt grateful for his escape, bl 
found himself in a situation, that was 007 
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very comfortable. He was up to his shoul- 
ders in mud and water, and he was afraid to 

t out, even if he had been able to ; because 
the bull might chase him again. There he 
remained for*several hours, till at last the 
owner of the bull happening to pass by, took 
him out from the ditch. Unfortunate Har- 
ry! I recollect, that I met hira, as I was re- 
turning from school. He was walking along 
at a curious pace, and his arms were stretch- 
ed apart, so that the water might drip from 
them upon the ground. His shoes were 
gone, and his stockings were covered with 
slime. His countenance was sad, and he was 
evidently not ina good humor. When he 
got home, his affectionate mother was quite 
alarmed at his appearance. But I heard his 
father tell him, “that he looked like any 
thing but a butterfly” He was taken good 
care of, and put to bed. 

The next day, Harry resolved to keep 
near the house, and not venture forth into 
the fields. He climbed up a cherry-tree, 
which was bending with its ruby burden, 
and there seated himself to pass the day in 
feasting. He devoured so many cherries, 
that he did not feel an appetite for dinner, 
and as the weather was very warm, he 
leaned his head against the trunk of the 
tree, and fell asleep. He was awaked by a 
sudden and violent fall. The branch, on 
which he sat, had given way, and dropped 
him on the ground. The family were start- 
led by his screams, and coming out, they 
found him considerably bruised. He was 
taken into the house, and it was found that 
the fall had not only injured him, but that 
the cherries had made him sick. A physi- 
clan was sent for. Harry was obliged to 
take medicine. He became quite unwell. 

Four days after this accident, I visited 
Harry in his chamber. He was nearly re- 
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covered, and, to my. surprise, [ found him 
reading. He welcomed me, and toid me 
that he was anxious to get well, so that he 
might go to school? “I have become con- 
vinced,” said he, “of my folly. It is by in 
dustry and study ajone, that men become 
great and esteemed. And, do you know, 
that I used to enjoy myself more in the one 
little hour between our school hours, than I 
have done during the whole time that I have 
stayed away? I pray to Heaven, that my 
folly may be forgiven.” 

Mr. Ramble witnessed with pleesure his 
son’s reformation. Harry again became a 
member of our school; and he is now at 
the head of his class. He often says, that 
there is no pleasure like that, which arises 
from the fuifilment of duty 
the duty ot graucude to our Creator, he 
places that of exerting, in a useful and vir- 
tuous way, the talents, which He has be- 
stowed on us. 


And ee 





CANDIDATES. 

It was the custom, while the Roman republic 
subsisted in full vigor, for the candidates for 
high offices, to appear on the day of election in 
long white robes; intimating by this, that their 
characters likewise ought to be pure and un- 
sullied. Hencé the origin of our word candi- 
date, from candidus, white, pure, sincere, up- 
right, &c. In the Roman commonwealth, we 
are told, they were obliged to wear a white 
gown, during the two years of their soliciting 
for a place. The garment, according to Plu 
tarch, they wore without any other clothes, 
that the people might not suspect they concealed 
money for purchasing votes; and also, that 
they might more easily show to the pecple the 
sears of those wounds, they had received in 
fighting for the commonwealth. It was also 
unlawful to put one up for any public office 
unless the candidate had attained a certain age. 
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CROSSING THE TIGRIS. 


Will my young readers look on the map 
of Asia, and trace the course of the river 
Tigris? The above picture represents Mr. 
Buckingham, aun English traveller, and his 
attendant crossing this river on horseback, 
at a spot near the town of Diarbekr. I think 
you will be pleased with his own account 
of the journey, and will extract it. 

“Tn less than an hour we reached the Ti- 
gris, which here came from the southwest 
on our left, and flowed to the northeast on 
our right, making a great westerly bend as 
it goes by the town of Diarbekr; and here 
taking an easterly bend, so as to get-again 
in the proper line of its descent to the sea, 
which is from northwest to southeast. ‘The 
banks of the river were shelving, and its 
bed a mixture of earth and sand. Its 
breadth across was not more than a hun- 
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dred feet, and it was so shallow as to bk ~ 
fordable by our horses without wetting theit ~ 
riders. The waters were tolerably clear, 7 
and sweet to the taste, and the rate of the 7 
current seemed not to exceed two miles pe 7 


hour. 


“ After crossing the river, we cane ona 


fine light soil, now used as corn-land, and, 


as we rode past, started large flocks of black § 


starlings, to the number of several pub 
dreds. in each flight. Continuing on 4 
course inclining more northerly, we cams, 
in another hour, to the banks of the Tigris 
again, the river here coming from the nortl 
east on our right, and flowing to the south 
west on our left, or exactly the reverse of 
what we had found it before, from its making 
the serpentine bend deseribed. 

“Tt was on the moment of our coming 0 


the brow of the slope, which here formed 3 
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the southern bank of the river, and gave us 
the view of the stream flowing by, that we 
caught the first sight of Diarbekr, which 
burst ‘upon us all at once, and presented a 
icture of so much interest, that I involun- 
tarily checked the bridle of my horse to 
dwell upon the scene ; while my compan- 
jons, to whom it was a familiar one, dashed 
across the river without heeding it for a 
moment, and stemmed together a broader, 
deeper, and more rapid stream than we had 
crossed before.” 








THE GOAT. 


The Goat is naturally possessed of a 
greater share of instinct than the sheep, 
and is considerably stronger, swifter, and 
more courageous. Lively, playful, and ca- 
pricious, it does not easily submit to be 
confined, but chooses its own pastures, de- 
lights in climbing precipices, and is often 
seen reposing in tranquil security upon an 
eminence overhanging the roaring ocean. 
Nature has in some measure fitted it for 
traversing these declivities: the hoof being 
hollow underneath, with sharp edges, so 
that it could walk as securely on the ridge 
of a house as on level ground. It leaps 
with the utmost ease and security among 
the most frightful crags; so sure footed is it 
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that even when two of them are yoked to- 
gether, they will not hesitate to take their 
leaps, and will generally accomplish them 
in safety. 

Sensible of kindness and caresses, the 
Goat easily attaches itself to man: some- 


times, indeed, so strongly as to become - 


troublesome by its affection; and as it isa 
hardy animal, and very easily sustained, it 
is chiefly the property of the indigent. It 
seems, indeed, better pleased with the heathy 
mountain, or the shrubby rock, than the 
cultivated field; and its favorite food eon- 
sists of the tops of boughs, or the tender 
bark of young trees. It is also capable of 
supporting immoderate heat, and is neither 
terrified by the storm, nor incommoded by 
the rain. 

The milk of the Goat is sweet, nourishing, 
and medicinal, and not so apt to curdle 
upon the stomach as that of the cow. In 
several parts of Ireland and the highkands 
of Scotland, these animals constitute the 
chief riches of the hardy natives, and sup- 
ply them with the few indulgences, which 
their situation permits them to enjoy. They 
lie upon beds made of their skins, which are 
soft, clean, and wholesome; they eat their 
milk with oaten bread; and convert a part 
of it into butter and cheese. 

In the position of its horns, and im its 
manner of fighting, the Goat differs from 
the sheep. Its horns are somewhat erect 
from the top of the head, and bend back- 
wards; and, when it fights, it rises on its 
hind legs, and turns its head on ene side to 
strike; whilst the ram, on the contrary, 
runs full tilt, with its head down. 





Recreation is not being idle, but easing the 
wearied part by change of business. 
If anything can cure vanity, it is experience 
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THE WILD PIGEON OF AMERICA. 


The wild pigeon of America, or, as it is 
often called, the passenger pigeon, is sixteen 
inches long, and twenty-four in extent. In 
the spring, multitudes of these birds are 
seen on the wing, speeding to the northern 
and western regions of the continent. Here, 
in the extensive forests, they collect in vast 
companies, and devote themselves to the 
rearing of their young. They build their 
nests in the tops of trees, and such is the 
almost incredible multitude sometimes as- 
sembled at a particular place, that they 
break the branches of the trees by their 
weight, and desolate the forest for miles 
around. 

Towards autumn, these birds with the 
young ones now added to their number, set 
out for their return to the southern latitudes 
tc spend the winter. The flocks that are 
sometimes seen, particularly in the Western 
States, contain many millions. A continued 
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stream, for several miles m width, and 
many hours in duration, 1s often seen to 
pour along the air, sweeping forward with 
almost incredible swiftness. When the 
roosts of these birds are first discovered, the 
inhabitants from a considerable distance 
Visit them in the night, with guns, clubs, pots 
of sulphur, and various other engines of 
destruction. In a few hours they fill many 
sacks, and load their horses with them. By 
the Indians a pigeon roost, or breeding 
place, is considered an important source of 
national profit and dependence for that 
season; and all their active ingenuity is 
exercised on the occasion. 

The migrations of these birds are thus 
noticed by Mr. Audubon. “Their great 
power of flight enables them when in need, 
to survey and pass over an astonishing ex- 
tent of country in a very short time. This 
is proved by facts known to the greater num- 
ber of observers in America. Pigeons for 
example have been killed in the neighbor- 
hood of New York with their crops still 
filled with rice, colleced by them in the 
fields of Georgia and Carolina, the nearest 
point at which this supply could possibly 
have been obtained ; and, as it is well as 
certained, that owing to their great power 
of digestion, they will decompose food en- 
tirely in twelve hours, they must have 
travelled between three hundred and four 
hundred miles in six hours, making their 
speed at an average about one mile in a 
minute, and this would enable one of these 
birds, if so inclined, to visit the European 
continent, as swallows are undoubtedly able 
to do, in a couple of days.” 

“This great power of flight is seconded 
by as great a power of vision, which enables 
them as they travel at that swift rate, to view 
objects below, to discover their food with 
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facility, and thus put an immediate end to 
their journey. ‘This I have also proved to 
be the case, by having observed the Pigeons, 
when passing over a destitute part of the 
country, keep high in air, and in such an 
extensive front, as to enable them to survey 
hundreds of acres at once. But if on the 
contrary, the land is richly covered with 
food, or the trees with mast, they will fly 
low, in order to discover the portion most 
plentifully supplied, and upon these they 
alight progressively.” 


CHANGES OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Every thing around us is in 2 constant 
state of motion, yet nothing falls into disor- 
der. The heavenly bodies perform their 
revolutions with the utmost possible regu- 
larity. Even those eccentric bodies, comets, 
have their orbits, and travel regularly within 
their allotted space. How regularly and 
invariably do the seasons depart and return ! 
Spring and summer, seed time and harvest, 
never fail to return. The visible world it- 
self is perpetually undergoing changes. 
The earth is constantly being deprived of 
its nourishing juices by the plants and roots. 
But is it, therefore, worn out and rendered 
sterile? No; for the same wise Being who 
has ordained that the vegetable and animal 
creation shall depend upon the earth’s 
fecundity for support, has ordained, likewise, 
that that fecundity shall be perpetually re- 
newed and maintained. With our own 
frames it is the same. At every instant of 
our lives we are literally wearing out our 
bodies. Insensible perspiration alone de- 
prives us, every day, of some pounds weight 
of our substance. But the aliments which 
God has provided for us replace the waste 
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thus caused, and restore us the strength we 
expend. 

How wonderful is the wisdom which has 
thus provided for the continued existence 
of the universe! how wonderful, also, is 
the power which has, ‘rom the beginning of 
time, instituted this unvarying succession of 
circumstances! Can we reflect upon the 
innumerable manifestations of this power 
and of this wisdom without feeling the high- 
est admiration and the utmost humility ? 
Above all, when we reflect upon the innu- 
merable instances in which, to this power 
and this wisdom, there is added a bound. 
less and almost incredible benevolence, can 
we fail to be penetrated by the most sincere 
and profound gratitude? _If we meditate 
aright we most surely cannot: let us, then, 
not become guilty, as well as unwise, by 
neglecting thgis to meditate. 





WISE SAYINGS. 

Quintilian recommends to all parents the 
timely education of their children, advising 
them to train them up in learning, good man- 
ners, and virtuous exercises, since we common- 
ly retain those things in age which we enter- 
tained in our youth. 

Advice is offensive, not because it lays us 
open to unexpected regret, or convicts us of 
any fault which has escaped our notice, but 
because it shows that we are known to others 
as well as ourselves; and the officious monitor 
is persecuted with hatred, not because his 
accusation is false, but because he assumes the 
superiority which we are not willing to grant 
him, and has dared to detect what we desired 
to conceal. 

True quietness of heart is got by resisting our 
passions, not by obeyingthem. Young persona 
should not only embrace the admonitions and 
instructions of the aged, but also imitate their 
virtues and shun their vices. 
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We must be good, if we hope to be 
happy; and, we may be as good as we 
wish, if we wish to be good; for God will 
assist our efforts, and render them success- 
ful, if we are sincere in making them. 

A wise man praises him who appears the 
most virtuous; the rest of the world ap- 
plaud the rich and powerful. 





THE VAIN REGRE1. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Oh! had mused, when I was young, 
‘The lessons of my father’s tongue, 
(The deep kborious thoughts he drew 
From all he saw and others knew) 

{ might have been—ah, me! 

Thrice sajrer than I e’er shall be. 

For what saith Time ? 
Alas! he only shows the truth 
Of all that I was told in youth! 


The the ughts now budding in my brain, — 

The wisdom [ have bought with pain,— 

The knowledge of life’s brevity ,— 

Frail friendship,—false philosophy, 

And all that issues out of wo, 

Methinks, were taught me long ago ! 
Then what says Time ? 

Alas! he but brings back the truth 

Of all I heard, (and lost!) in youth. 


Truths !—hardly learned and lately brought, 
From many a far forgotten scene ! 

Had I but listened, as [ ought, 
To your voices, sage, serene, 

Oh ! what might I not have been 
In the realms of ‘thought ! 





One very common error misleads the opinion 
of mankind, that, universally, authority is plea- 
sant, submission painful. In the general course 
of human affairs, the very reverse of this is 
nearer to the truth. Command is anxiety; 
obedience, ease. 


THE UNITED FAMILY. 
A PUZZLE. 

We are a large family, united by the firmest 
and closest bonds of friendship, and so much 
attached to each other, that a separation always 
causes pain to the whole circle; and seldom are 
any of us affected by disease, but it extends to 
the most distant of us. We did not make our 
appearance in this world at the same time, 
neither do we finish our career together, as 
various accidents and horrid crueities tear us 
from each other; and when dragged from our 
native place, we are cast away as useless, though 
when united, we form one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the human race, and great pains are 
taken to preserve us in a state of health and 
beauty. We are not famed for oratory, yet 
we greatly assist a very near neighbor in his 
delivery of speech, both in public and piivate ; 
and without our friendly aid, his most persua- 
sive accents would fail in their effect. Though 
small in size, yet such is our strength, that 
we can perform work with ease to ourselves, 
which could not be so well done by the nicest 
machinery. The art of man has done much 
to form imitations of us, yet never can he 
compete with Nature, in combining beauty, 
usefulness, and durability, such as we possess. 
Young readers, take care of these precious 
treasures while you have them, for never can 
you purchase such again.—Can any of you 
answer this ? 


The days that are past, are gone for ever, 
those which are to come, may not come 
to us; the present time only is ours; let 
us, therefore, use our best exertions to im- 
prove it. 

Gold cannot purchase life, nor can dia- 
monds bring back the moment we have 
now lost of it. It becomes us, therefore, 
to employ those which follow in acts of 
virtue 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEAVER. 


CHARACTER AND HABITS OF THIS ANIMAL. 
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THE BEAVER. 

The beaver is about two feet in length, 
having a thick and heavy body, and a flat 
broad tail, covered with scales. Its color is 
a light brown, and the hair is of two sorts; 
the exterior being long and coarse, the in- 
terior soft, short and silky. The teeth re- 


gemJle those of a rat or a squirrel, but are 
VoL. 1 

















longer, and admirably adapted for cutting 
timber, or stripping bark ; t» which purposes 
they are continually applied. The beaver 
has membranes between the toes in the 
hind feet oniy, and none on the fore feet. 
Many false and wonderful stories have 
been told about the sagacity and instinct of 
this animal. In a state ef captivity or 
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separation from his species, the beaver is a 
quiet, or rather stupid animal. It is only in 
a state of nature, that the beaver displays 
auy of those singular modes of acting, 
which have made the animal so celebrated. 

The beavers show much ingenuity in the 
const-uction of their houses. They gnaw 
aown large trees with their teeth, and float 
them to the spot, where they intend to 
fix their dwellings. When building their 
houses, they place most of the wood cross- 
wise and nearly horizontally. They obtain 


mud from the bottom of the stream, and , 


use it to plaster their habitations. Their 
work js all performed at night, and with 
much rapidiiy. As soon as any part of the 
material is placed wh®re it is to remain, they 
turn round and give it a smart blow with 
the tail. The outside of the hut is covered 


or plastered with mud late in the autumn, 
and after frost has begun to appear. ~ By 
freezing it soon becomes almost as hard as 


stone. 

The beavers feed principally upon the 
bark of various kinds of trees. They pro- 
vide a stock of wood during the summer 
season, and place it in the water opposite 
‘to the entrance of their houses. The young 
beavers are very playful. One day a gen- 
tleman spied five young beavers sporting in 
the water, leaping upon the trunk of a tree, 
pushing one another off, and playing a 
thousand interesting tricks. He approached 
softly, under cover of the bushes, and pre- 
pared to fire on the unsuspeeting creatures, 
but a nearer approach discovered to him 
such a resemblance between their gestures 
and the infantiie caresses of his own chil- 
dren, that he threw aside his gun and left 
them unmolested. 

The number of beavers killed in the 
northern parts of this country is very great. 


In the year 820, sixty thousand beave 
skins were sold by the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany. The Indians generally catch the 
beavers in a trap. Their fur, it is wel 
known, is in much demand for the many. 
facture of hats and other purposes. 

My young readers may be interested in 
the account of M. du Pratz, who resided 
sixteen years in the northern parts of Louisi- 
ana. Atthe head of one of the rivers of 
Louisiana, in a very retired place, N. du 
Pratz found a beaver-dam. Not far from 


it, but hidden from the sight of the animals, | 


he and his companions erected a hut, in 
order to watch the operations of these crea 
tures at leisure. They waited till the moon 
shone bright, and then, carrying in their 
hands branches of trees, in order to conceal 
themselves, they went with great care and 
stlence to the dam. M. du Pratz ordered 
one of the men to cut, as silently as possible, 
a gutter, about a foot wide, through it, and 
to retire immediately to the hiding-place. 
“ As soon as the water through the gutter 
began to make a noise,” says this writer, 
“we heard a Beaver come from one of the 
huts and plunge in. We saw him get upon 
the bank, and clearly perceived that he ex- 
amined it. He then, with all his force, 
four distinct blows with his tail, when in- 
mediately the whole colony threw them- 
selves into the water and went to the dam. 
As soon as they were assembled, one of 
them appeared, by muttering, to issue some 
kind of orders, for they all instantly left the 
place and went out on the banks of the pond 
in different directions. 'Those nearest to us 
were between our station and the dam, and 


therefore we could observe their operations 


very plainly. Some of them formed a sub 
stance resembling a kind of mortar ; others 
carried this on their tails, which served 
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SCHOOL-BOY’S LETTER 


siedges for the purpose. I observed that 
they ranged themselves two and two, and 
that each animal of every couple loaded his 


fllow. They trailed the mortar, which . 


was pretty stiff, quite to the dam, where 
ythers were stationed to take it; these put 
it into the gutter, and rammed it down with 
blows of their tails. The noise of the 
water soon ceused, and the breach was 
completely repaired, 

“One of the Beavers then struck two 
blows with his tail, and imstantly they all 
took to the water without any noise, and 
disappeared.” M. du Pratz and his com- 
panions afterwards retired to their hut to 
rest, and did not again disturb the animals 
Inthe morning, however, 
they went to the dam, to see its construction ; 
for which purpose it was necessary that they 
should cut part of it down. The depres- 
sion of the water in consequence of this, 
together with the noise they made, roused 
the Beavers again. The animals seemed 
much agitated; and one of them, in partic- 
ular, was observed several times to approach 
the laborers, as if to examine what passed. 
As M. du Pratz apprehended that they 


' might run into the woods if further dis- 


turbed, he advised his companions again to 


conceal themselves. 


“One of the Beavers,” continues our 
narrator, “then ventured to go upon the 
breach, after having several times approach- 
ed and returned like a spy. He surveyed 
the place, and struck four times, as he had 
done the preceding evening, with his tail. 
One of those that were going to work, 
passed close by me; and as I wanted a 
specimen to examine, I shot him. The 
noise of the gun made all the rest scamper 
off with greater speed than a hundred blows 
ef the tail of the overseer could have done.” 


39 


By firing at them several times after- 
wards, the animals were compelled to run 
with precipitation into the woods. M. du 
Pratz then examined their habitations. Un- 
der one of the houses he found fifteen pieces 
of wood, with the bark in part gnawed off, 
apparently intended for food. And, round 
the middle of this house, which formed a 
passage for the Beavers to go in and out at, 
he observed no fewer than fifteen different 
cells. The Beaver is common in Canada 
and in Languedoc, and may be classed 
among amphibious animals. 





LETTER 

From a Schoolboy in the country to his Mother in town. 

Dear Mother, 
Vow sweet spring is come ; 

1 hear the busy insects hum, 
The frogs at eve are gaily peeping, 
Who the long winter have been sleeping. 
All things are waked to life together, 
By these soft showers,and warm spring weather 
The birds, their curious nests are making— 
Hair, moss, and wool, I see them taking 
Oh who would think a little bird, 
Who cannot speak a single word, 
Could go to work, so true and steady ; 
Their nests, will very soon be ready, 
To put their little eggs so blue in, 
Which thoughtless boys so like to ruin. 
How can they, for the short lived pleasure, 
Spoil such a pretty, precious treasure. 


The grass is here a brighter green, 
Than ever I before have seen, : 
Thickly with dandelions dotted, 

And, our play ground too, is spotted 

With its soft, round, bright yellow face: 

Sure ‘tis a beauty in its place. i 
It skirts our path to schoel so gay, 

I grieve to think they'll soon decay ; 

But then we shall have fairer flowers, 

Which come with the warm summer hours, 
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The blossomed peach, and cherry trees, 
Wave gently, in the passing breeze 
Their flowers so sweet, of pink and white ; 

I am never weary of the sight. 

How kind, and good, is God above, 

To give such tokens of his love ; 

Bright flowers, rich fruits, on the same tree, 
How very grateful, we should be ! 


Oh, Mother, if [ could but stay, 

I'd write to you, of spring, all day. 

I have much to tell when I return, 

But now, my lessons I must learn. 

The school bell rings—the boys are gone, 
Respectfully, dear Mother, 


John 


May 10th. M. M. B. 





GOSPEL STORIES. 
IV. 
THE WISE MEN. 

The first promise of consolation to man- 
kind in the birth of a Saviour was given to 
those who most need instruction and conso- 
lation—the poor and ignorant; but the glad 
tidings were soon, in a like wonderful way, 
announced to the wise and rich. 

It was not long after the return of the 
shepherds to their homes, that certain stran- 
gers, travellers from the east country, arriv- 
ed in Jerusalem, the capital of Judea, where 
King Herod lived. 

These strangers, who are commonly call- 
ed Magi, or Wise-men, are supposed by 
some to have been kings, or noblemen of 
high rank ; while others believe that they 
were persons of great learning: certain it 
is, that they were ofa higher order of men, 
and their arrival caused great surprise to 
the people in Jerusalem, because their home 

a very long way off, and travelling in 
those times and countries was difficult and 
daugerous: travellers generally walked on 
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foot, and loaded their baggage on cameus of 
asses, which also they sometimes rode ; by 
their journeys were very slow, and they had 
long dreary deserts to pass through, where 
there were not only no houses for their reg 
and accommodation, but not even water 


springs, nor fruits, nor pasture, to refresh § 


themselves or their cattle; so it was no 
wonder the people were surprised when 
they heard that several men of rank and 
learning had left their home and _ their 


friends, and come a long and wearisome § 
journey to a strange city, where they had 


never been before, and where they had 
neither friend nor home, nor, as it seemed, 
any business; and they naturally thought 
that the unknown object, which could have 
induced them to do so, must be something 
very important. 

It was, indeed, a most important object 
which brought them to Jerusalem, as you 
shall hear. 

A rumor had spread over the whole east- 
ern world, that a mighty Prince was to be 
born about that time: very great and wor 
derful were the things he was expected t 
do; but who or what he was to be, was not 
precisely foretold: some thought he would 
be a mighty Conqueror, who should fight 
for them against their enemies, and lead 
them to victory ; others, that he was to bea 
great and glorious King, to reign over them, 
and make their nation rich and powerfil; 
but none yet knew that he was to be the 
Son of God!—not the King of Jerusalem, 
but the Messenger of Heaven !—and to reign 
over not an earthly kingdom, but the heart 
of all Christian people! 

Now the wise-men, amongst others, had 
heard of this expected Prince ; and one 
night, as they were examining the star 
they observed one of an extraordinary bri 
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iancy atd quite different from the rest; 
and after consulting together what it could 
inean, tltey agreed toat it must have appear- 
ed to announce some great event; and then, 
recollecting the expected birth of a Saviour, 
and having read the prophecies by which 
¢iod had long before foretold that event, 
they concluded that the star was sent to 
ivform them that he was actually born. 
They immediately resolved to pay their 
humage to him; and for that purpose, ac- 
cording to the custom of the East, prepared 
their offerings, and set out in search of him. 
They knew that the Prince was to be born 
in Judea and they naturally directed their 
first steps to Jerusalem, where, after many 
days’ travelling, they arrived as I told you. 
Here their first question was about the 
expected Prince ; and they said,—* Where 
is Ife that is born King of the Jews; for we 
have seen his star in the east, and are come 
to worship him?” Bait the people of Jeru- 
salem coula give them no information, as 
they had not heard of his birth, and they 
knew of no King of the Jews but Herod. 
Now, such an event as the arrival of the 
Wise-men from such a distance, and on 
sucli an errand, was not likely to be long 
unknown; and it soon reached the ears of 
King Herod, who began to be very much 
alarined for fear that the Prince who was 
born, and whom the Wise-men called “ The 
King of the Jews,” should come to take 
away his crown, and reign in his stead: so 
he immediately sent for the chief priests and 
the seribes, whose peculiar duty it was to 
read and explain the Bible, and asked them 
where the Scriptures said that Christ should 
be born; they told him that it was written 
that He should come from Bethlehem of 
Judea. 
As soon as he heard this, he secretly 
\ 
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commanded the Wise-men to be brought 
before him, and made all manner of in- 
quiries about the object of their journey, and 
the appearance of the star, and ended by 
telling them to go to Bethlehem, and search 
every where for the young child ; and when 
they found him, he desired they would re- 
turn. to acquaint him, as he also intended 
to go and worship him: but all this was 
mere pretence ; for, in reality, Herod only 
wished to know where he was, in order 
that he might cause him to be murdered, 
and so prevent his being King of the Jews. 

The Wise-men, deceived by Herod’s 
pretended desire to do honor to the young 
Prince, if he should be discovered, proceed- 
ed on the road to Bethlehem. They had 
but just got out of Jerusalem, when, to their 
great joy, they saw the very same star which 
they had seen in the east, again before them 
in the sky ; for God, who was pleased with 
their pious intention, did not leave them to 
wander about without a guide in that strange 
country, but sent the star to cheer and guide 
them on their way. 

And we, too, have a star to cheer and 
guide us on our journey through iife ; which 
ought also to be a journey in search of our 
Saviour,—for that Saviour declares himself 
to be “ The bright and Morning Star ;” and 
promises, if we will follow him, to lead us 
to that holy land where we shall not pay him 
a short visit only, but live with him for ever 
and ever. 

So, the Wise men followed the star till 
it stopped, and appeared to settle, over a 
particular house. They entered the house, 
and found that the star had indeed led them 
into the preserce of Him whom they sought, 
for they stood before their infant Redeemer : 

With reverence they opened their trea- 
sures, and presented the gifts they had 
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brougat, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, and 
worshipped the Holy Child. 

And now, having paid their homage, they 
prepared to return to tell Herod that they 
had found the young Prince: but God 
warned them in a dream not to go back to 
Jerusalem, as Herod only wanted to kill the 
young child: sothey returned to their own 
country another way. 

When Herod heard of their departure 
from Judea without having been to tell him 
of their success, he was filled with rage, and 
had the wickedness and cruelty to order 
every little boy under two years old to be 
put to death, in hopes the young Prince 
might be among the number; but God 
watched over the safety of His Son, and 
warned Joseph to escape with the child and 
his mother Mary into the land of Egypt. 
This journey, which is commonly called 
the Flight into Egypt, Jesus and His parents 
safely performed, and they remained there 
till the death of the tyrant Herod, which 
happened not long afterwards, and then they 
returned to Judea and lived at Nazareth. 








THE TAMARIND. 


The tamarind tree is a native both of the 
East and West Indies. It grows to be a 
large tree, and affords excellent timber— 
heavy, firm, bard, and durable. The stem 
is large, covered with brown bark, and 
divides into many branches; the leaves are 
uot unlike those of the mountain ash, only 
they are of a brighter green. The tree has 
a very light and elegant appearance. The 
flowers come out from the sides of the 
branches in loose bunches, and are followed 
by the pods, of which there are generally 
five or six on a bunch. The pods of the 
West India tamarinds are, on an average, 


THE TAMARIND. 


about three inches lor.g, and contain aboy 
three seeds; those from the East are abow 
double the size. 


seeds. 
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If you have ever eaten tamarinds, you 


will recollect the form and color of the 


The pulp in which tho seeds ae 


inclosed, contains more acid than any othe § 
vegetable substance, in a natural state, with 
which we are acquainted ; and therefore, i 
is used in fevers, and a pleasant drink may 
be prepared from. it. 
Southey, has mentioned the tamarind in ow 
of his productions: 


The English poet, 
Y 


‘*'l'he damsel from the tamarind-tree 
Had plucked its acid fruit, 
And steeped it in water long ; 

And whoso drank of the cooling draught, 
He would not wish for wine.” 


The East India tamarinds are preserve! 
without sugar. An old traveller relates, 
that as soon as the sun is set, the leaves dl 
the tamarind close up the fruit to preserv’ 
it from the dew. and open as soon as the st! 
appears again. 
by Southey: 


This fact is thus alluded 


“?T is the cool evening hour: 
The tamarind from the dew 
Sheaths tts ) vung fruit, yet green.” 
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THE PLOUGH-BOY. 





Where winds blow pure and freely, 
And blossoms load the air, 


And green trees wave their leafy boughs, 


And all around looks fair, 
{ ply my daily labor, 

And work till night has come ; 
And then return contented, 

To rest myself at home. 


How sweet unto the weary, 
Is such unvexed repose, 
When evening’s length’ning shadows 
Around our cottage close ; 
And with quiet in our bosoms, 
We sit in twilight’s shades, 
And watch the crimson radiance, 
As from the west it fades. 


And then how fresh the slumber, 
Which falls upon our eyes ; 

When night's clear dews are falling, 
And stars are in the skies! 

No feverish dreams aifright us, 
And make us start, and weep ; 

But trusting in God's kindly care, 
We gently sink to sleep. 


And then ere morning flushes 
Along the eastern skies 

We bless the care that watched us 
And, nerved to labor, rise. 


* 


THE PLOUGH-BOY. 





We sce the day-star fading, 
We see the vapors glide 

Along the misty vales below 
And up the mountain’s side. 


Again our hardy sinews 
Are bent to manly toil, 
Again we mow the waving grasa, 
Or plough the dewy soil. 
And ever when our labors 
For the day are past and done, 
We sit before our cottage door, 
And watch the setting sun. 





CONFESSION OF FAULTS. 

Benjamin Freeman had often heard his 
father say that he ought never to deny the 
faults he had committed ; but that he should 
always ingenuously speak the truth. Ben- 
jamin, like a good child, recollected this, 
and resolved to act accordingly. When he 
came home, therefcre, and his father said, 
“Where have you been to-day? What 
have you done?” Benjamin mentioned all 
the places he had been in, all the persons he 
had seen, and all the amusements in which 
he had been engaged. 

By accident, he one day broke a beautiful 
china ornament, called a vase. As he was 
alone when this happened, he could easily 
have concealed his share in the misfortune. 
The suspicion would probably have fallen 
on one of the domestics, rather than on him ; 
but Benjamin was incapable of the least 
deception; he would, besides, have been 
very sorry to have brought any of the ser- 
vants into disgrace for an accident in whicr 
he only was concerned : he resolved, there- 
fore, to go immediately to his father, to 
whom he said, with tears in his eyes, “ Papa, 
a great misfortune has happened to me: I 
have broken your porcelain vase.” 
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His father was much vexed, because the 
vase had been given him by a particular 
friend. Nevertheless, as Benjamin, by wil- 
lingly acknowledging his fault, had givena 
new vroof of his regard to truth, his father 
did not scold him, but merely made him 
pay a little forfeit, to warn him of being so 
careless for the future ; and recommended 
him to continue to speak the truth upon all 
occasions. 

Benjamin faishfully followed this advice. 
He spoke truth at school, as well as else- 
where. It sometimes happened that he was 
not so diligent and studious as he might 
have been; but he never endeavored, by 
tricks and falsehoods, to excuse his faults. 
On the contrary, if he had not performed 
his duty ; or if he did not know his lessons 
perfectly, and his master asked the reason, 
he replied ingenuously : “ Forgive me this 
negligence, Sir, for I confess I have been 
extremely indolent to-day ;” or, perhaps, he 
acknowledged that he had taken so much 
pleasure in play, that he had entirely forgot- 
ten he had still something to learn. This in- 
genuousness made his master love him better 
than any of his other scholars, who always 
assigned false reasons to exculpate them- 
selves when they had done any thing wrong. 

One day, however, there happened an 
affair at school which had nearly deprived 
poor Benjamin of all his reputation for sin- 
cerity. One of his school-fellows, a very 
wicked boy, had stolen two pretty medals, 
which were intended as rewards for those 
scholars who performed their duty best. 

The master, in order to discover who 
had perpetrated this crime, ordered all the 
scholars to bring their satchels to be exam- 
ined. Immediately the robber, fearful of 
being discovered and chastised, very wick- 
edly put the medals into Benjamin’s satchel. 


OF FAULTS. 


Several scholars had already brought 
their satchels, but nothing was to be found, 
Benjamin, at length, brought his; but, in 
presenting it, behold, the medals fell to the 
ground! The poor boy was astonished; 
nevertheless, he was not confused, but pick- 
ing them up, he gave them to his master, 

“Ts it you, Benjamin,” said he, “who 
have robbed me of these articles?” “No 
sir,” replied the innocent youth, “I know 
not who could have put them into my 
satchel.” 

Under such circumstances, the master 
would not have believed any other boy; but 
he knew that he could rely on Benjamin’s 
word: “No, my boy,” said he, “you have 
not stolen my medals; you would have ae 
knowledged the truth, lam sure. Some bad 
boy must have put them into your satchel, | 

Then, turning to the scholars, he said:— 

“Which among you has been so wicked 
as to steal these things, and put them into 
Benjamin’s satchel ? ” 

They all declared themselves innocent; 
but he that was guilty soon betrayed hin- 
self. He colored deeply; and, on being 
pressed by the master, he acknowledged the 
fault, and was severely punished. Benja- 
min, on the contrary, saw his innocence tii- 
umph; and, when he returned home, he 
said to his father,— 

“ What thanks I owe you, my dear papa; 
If you had not taught me to speak the truth, 
and to confess all my faults, I shouid have 
been despised and punished for a crime, 
which I never thought of committing.” 





Honor and justice, reason and equity, ‘¥ a 
very great way in securing prosperity to those 
who use them ; and, in case of failure, they se 
cure the best retreat, and the most hono 
consolation. 
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THE KITE. 


Mr. Nugent’s children, being desirous of 
having a kite, asked their papa for osier 
sticks, paper, and packthread. Their papa, 
who was very good-natured, readily gave 
them what they wanted, and even assisted 
them in making the kite. 

Towards evening, the kite was finished, 
and was put in an airy place, to dry during 
the night. 

The next morning, Mr. Nugent said to 
his children :—* My dear boys, learn your 
lessons thoroughly ; and when you know 
them, we will go into the fields together to 
fly the kite.” 

Scarcely had they taken their books, 
when their papa, being obliged to leave 
them for a short time, recommended to 
them to sit still in their places, and not to 











go out till he returned. But, as soon as he 
was gone, Julius proposed to his brother to 
try the kite. He went in search of it im- 
mediately, took it in his arms, and went out 
of the house. 

Charles followed; but he had not pro- 
ceeded many steps before he stopped and 
said to his brother:—“I think we are both 
very naughty: after all the trouble which 
papa took yesterday to procure our pleasure, 
we are going to do what he has expressly , 
forbidden ;—this is certainly wrong. I can- 
not bear the thought of being so ungrateful : 
1 will go no farther.” 

“You may do as you please,” replied Ju- 
lius; “but as for me, I shall go and amuse 
myself a few minutes, and then return to 
finish my lesson.” 


He accordingly: proceeded to the fields, 
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unrolled the packtnread, made all the need- 
ful preparations, and raised the kite into 
the air. 

Julius had promised himself much plea- 
sure in flying the kite; but he had none at 
all, for his conscience told him that he had 
done wrong. 

Suddenly, he heard the voice of a man, 
who was in an adjoining field ; and, suppos- 
ing it to be the voice of his papa, immedi- 
ately he drew in the packthread hastily, to 
lower the kite. 

The packthread having caught in the 
branches of an old elm, Julius climbed the 
tree, in order to disentangle it; but, unfor- 
tunaiely, placed his foot upon a_ branch, 
which broke beneath his weight. Julius 
fell to the ground, and received a great 
deal of hurt, especially on his legs. It was 
some time before he was able to move. At 
length, however, with much pain, he ‘lrag- 
ged himself to the house, with the kite under 
his arm, all torn to pieces. 

At the instant of his coming in, he saw 
his father, who entered by another door. 
Think how much ashamed of himself he 
must have been! 

His papa, seeing how severely he was 
already punished for his fault, did not scold 
him ; on the contrary, he took great care of 
him, and put him to bed. 

Julius reinained in his sick chamber for 
several days, suffering much pain, and bit- 
terly repenting of his disobedience. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 
George Washington was born 22d Feb- 
ruary, 1732. He lived at Mount Vernon, 
Fairfax county, Virginia; was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1788, at the 
age of fifty-six years, and died December 
14th, 1799, sixty-seven vears of age. 





John Adams was born 16th of Octover 
1735. He lived at Quincy, Norfolk . ounty 
Massachusetts, was elected Presitent in 
1796, at the age of sixty-one, und died July 
4th, 1826, almost ninety-one years of age, 

Thomas Jefferson was born in Chester. 
field county, 2d April, 1743. He lived at 
Monticello, Albemarle county, Virginia ; he 
was elected President in 1800, aged fifty- 
seven, and died July 4th, 1826, aged eighty- 
three. 

James Madison was born in 1750. He 
lives at Montpelier, Orange County, Virgin- 
ia, was elected President in 1808, at the age 
of fifty-three years. He still lives in the 
enjoyment of good health, at Mon¢pelier, in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age. 

James Monroe was born in 1758. He 
lived in Loudon county, Virginia; was elect- 
ed President in 1816, aged fifty-three. He 
died in New York, July 4th, 1831, at the 
age of seventy-three. 

John Quincy Adams was born July 11th, 
1767. He lives at Quincy, Norfolk county 
Massachusetts, was elected President in 
1824, by the House of Representatives ; aged 
fifty-seven years. 

Andrew Jackson was born in South Caro- 
lina, in 1765. He lived at Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
was elected President in 1828, at the age of 
sixty-three, and reelected in 18832. 


MAXIMS. 

It ought always to be steadily ineulcated, 
that virtue is the highest proof of understand: 
ing, and the only soiid basis of greatness; and 
that vice is the natural consequence of narroW 
thoughts, that it begins in mistake, and ends in 
ignominy. 

To be able to bear provocation is an argument 
of great wisdom ; and to forgive it, is a proof 
of a great mind. 
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EDMUND AND HIS DOG. 

There was once a little boy named Ed- 
mund. He was generally mindful and 
good-natured ; but he had one fault, of 
which his parents found it difficult to cure 
him: he was too fond of delay. If he was 
sent upon a short errand, he wonld often 
stop by the road, and pass an hour in seeing 
the men mow down the grass. Or, he 
would lean over the railing of the bridge, that 
crossed the river, and gaze upon the water 
as it flowed swiftly underneath. Some- 
times, he would crook a pin, and, tying it 
to a piece of twine, throw it into the streatn, 
to try his luck at angling. Isuspectthat he 
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was never a very successful fisherman ; al- 
though, occasionally, he used to boast of 
having had a “ glorious nibble.” 

Edmund was also very apt to be tardy at 
school. He would come running in, after 
all the other boys were seated, and would 
wonder that it was so late. It was in vain, 
that his master reprimanded hin, and that 
his parents advised him: his habit of delay 
still clung to him. 

Among his ether indulgences, Edmund 
had a dog, which was called, after one of 
its ancestors, Ponte. This-dog was a good 
deal like his owner, of whom he was very 


fond. He would follow Edmund in his 
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saunter to school, and lay upon the door- 
steps, until -he boys were dismissed. Ponto 
would then wag his tail, and leap upon his 
young master, as if to let Lim*know how 
glad he was to see him again. But Ponto, 
Iam sorry to say, was a very mischievous 
dog. He would hunt among the bushes, 
and when he found a little bird’s nest with 
some pretty eggs in it, he would seize it in 
his mouth, and bound away, to lay it at the 
feet of Edmund. Ponto would also take a 
wicked pleasure in frightening the cat, and 
in exciting the anger of the old hen, with 
her brood of chickens. 

One Saturday afternoon, Edmund asked 
leave to go and visit his cousin, who lived 
about a mile distant. His mother told him 
that he might go, if he would come back 
before five o’clock. Edmund promised that 
he would not stay beyond that time, and 
whistling for Ponto, he left the house. He 
had not walked far, before he saw some 
large boys playing at foot-ball. Climbing 
a fence, he sat down to observe the game. 
Ponto stretched himself upon the ground, 
and sought amusement in catching the flies, 
wisich buzzed around his head. Suddenly, 
a great noise was heard in the road; and, 
turning round, Edmund saw a horse run- 
ning away with a chaise, in which a little 
girl sat, pale with terror. Several men 
were running after the horse; and the boys 
immediately left their play, and joined in 
the chase. Ponto rose up, barked, and leap- 
ed forward, as if to encourage Edmund to 
follow him. Edmund did not hesitate long, 
but jumped from the fence, and followed 
the other boys. 

The horse ran nearly two miles before 
he was caught. ‘The little girl was saved, al- 
though she was much frightened. Edmund 
felt very tired when he came up to the spot, 
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where the chaise was stopped. The little 
girl was carried home to her father and 
mother ; the horse was led back to the sta- 
ble; the men went to their work, and the 
boys returned to their play. Edmund and 
Ponto remained alone. 

It was now late in the afternoon. The 
sun was becoming less and less bright. Ed- 
mund sat dowa by the side of a brook to 
rest himself. He felt quite tired; but 


thought that he should be able to get home 
He concluded not to go to 
Secing 


in good season. 
his cousin’s house that afternoon. 
a piece of wood by his side, he threw it into 
the brook. Ponto jumped into the water, 
took the stick in his mouth, and brought it 
to Edmund. They played in this way till 
sunset, and then Edmund started up, and 
took the path towards his home. 

The night was approaching fast. The 
crickets were chirping loudly from all sides, 
and every thing seemed to be settling into 
repose. Edmund tried to whistle, and Ponto 
barked. The trees grew thicker as they ad- 
vanced, and at last Edmund could not see a 
single light streaming through the leaves. 
He was not a timid child, and he hastened 
forward with a light heart. But soon, he 
perceived that he had missed his way. He 
was very, very tired, and sat down on a 
large rock to repose himself. He thought 
of his situation, and sighed. Ponto leaped 
up, placed his fore-feet on Edmund’s shoul- 
ders, and wagged his tail. Exlmund sighed 
again. Ponto barked, and run away. 

Edmund stood up on the rock, and tried 
to call back the dog. But Ponto had forsa- 
ken him in his trouble, and he was now all 
alone. He could no longer keep from cry- 
ing. Hiseyes were blinded with tears. The 
mght grew darker and darker, and_ the 
grass was wet with dew. 
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After he had sat nearly an hour upon the 
rock, Edmund heard a loud rustling in the 
bushes. He was startled at the sound, but 
his fears were quieted, when he heard the 
well-known bark of Ponto. The next mo- 
ment, the faithful creature was at his feet. 
There was then a sound of voices, and 
Edmund heard his name shouted by some 
one ata distance. Ponto again left him, but 
soon returned. Two men rushed through 
the bushes. One of them was Edmund’s 
father, and the other, John, the servant-man. 

Edmund returned in safety to his home. 
His mother had suffered the greatest anxiety 
on his account ; and the family had been long 
in search of him. He learned a useful les- 
son from his adventure. From that moment, 
he overcame his idle and dilatory habits. 

My young readers! begin early to shun 
delay, for it is dangerous. Go straight for- 
ward in every thing that you undertake, and 
never “linger by the road.” 





Examine the truth of an affair before you 
biame ; understand first, and then rebuke. 

Young persons too frequently set out in 
life, with too much confidence in them- 
selves. Alas! they are not aware of the 
dangers that will constantly present them- 
selves in their passage. Fix on that course 
of life which is the most excellent, and 
habit will render it the most delightful. 
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Our young correspondents, we fear, have be- 
come impatient at our long silence towards 
them. They have sent us letters (post paid) 
from all parts of the Union, but, until now, we 
have been unable to notice their communica- 
tions. One writes us, expressing his interest 
in the welfare of our publication, and uttering 
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praises, which we are t20 modest to repeat 
Another, who dates from a distant city, informs 
us, “that many an humble fireside, from the 
Penobscot to the Mississippi, is cheered by the 
arrival of our little Magazine.’’ He also sug- 
gests, that the “ people of the United States be 
divided into two classes, namely: those who 
subscribe, and those who do not subscribe to the 
work.”” The latter class, he asserts, would: 
constitute the minority. 

Many inquiries have been made of us, respect- 
ing the health of old Mr. Parley. We are happy 
to present the following letter written by him in 
reply to the note of a little girl, who lives in 
North Carolina. 

Boston, May 2tst, 1833, 


My dear little friend, 

The letter you wrote to me 
on the 8th of May, has just come into my hands. 
Though I have never seen you, and probably 
never shall see you, it gave me great pleasure, 
for it assures me that even so far off as North 
Carolina, I have young friends who have read 
my little books, and who are willing to take 

ood counsel from the lips of a poor old man. 
Believe me, my little girl, when I tell you, 
that nothing gives my heart more joy, than to 
find myself capable of making children listen 
to my stories. 

I was once young like you, and then I had 
pleasure in the sports of childhood. | loved the 
spring for its flowers, the summer for its birds 
and sweet breezes, the autumn for its fruits, and 
the winter for its hardy amusements. 

But youth has passed away, and after a long 
and me san life, I find myself an old man— 
worn out, decrepit and useless, but for one thing. 
I have seen much and suffered much ; yet I have 
learned this, and this I may tell ; that life is likea 
voyage ; if you go one way, you will meet with 
storms, and final shipwreck ; if you go another, 
you will sail on a smooth sea, and at last arrive 
safely ata harbor of happiness and peace. This 
I have learned, and this, though | am old and 
gray and lame, I may repeat, to those who will 

ear. People who are grown up, are too wise 
or too busy to stop and listen to Peter Parley s 
tales. But the young, the happy and the inno- 
cent, like you, may stop a moment in tae giddy 
chase of soem and learn something from the 


humble experience of one like me 
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{ wili consider you then one of my listeners, 
and hereafter, when I tell a story, I will remem- 
ber, that faraway, many hundred miles, I have 
a little friend, who hears what I say and is 
willing to take counsel of me. I will remember 
that sfie wishes to know her duty, and that 
when she knows it, she will perform it. I will 
remember, that she is fond of knowledge, and 
wishes to be told of the many wonderful things 
that exist in various parts of the world. [| will 
remember that she knows that happiness is the 
lot of the good, and sorrow the doom of the per- 
verse. All these things | will remember—and 
with such a listener before my imagination, | 
hope I may be often able to furnish something 
to make my little readers more happy and more 
wise. 

I could write you a long letter, and tell you 
about Boston, but many of the people of North 
Carolina have been here, and some of your 
friends will no doubt tell you about it. I was 
never in North Carolina, and I am too lame to 
accept of your invitation to pay you a yisit. I 
should be but too happy to go to the Southern 
States, for | know that the people there are 
most kind and generous to strangers. I know 
that many of them live happily, and that there 
are many wise and many excellent people there ; 
and I should rejoice to witness with my own 
eyes, the proofs of what I have so often heard, 
of the pleasant way in which parents and chil- 
dren, brothers aad distenn, live together among 
you. But as! said before, | cannot go; my 
destiny is to remain here, like an old tree, till 
the wind of heaven shall blow it down, and it 
ceases to exist among living things. 


Perer Parey. 
To Saran Ann M**** 
Nortruampron Co. 
» N. Canora. 





The following letter bears the post-mark of 
a village in Albany Co. N. Y. 


In your next magazine, please tell us of the 
migration of birds, particularly the summer born 
Swallow—I have asked all our folks, and the 
schoolmaster, and they can’t any of them tell 
me where the swallows go inthe winter. Your 
cempliance with this request will please a 


Little Reader. 


LETTER FROM. PETER PARLEY. 


In winter, the swallows migrate to tropicat 
climates , and they can fly so rapidly, that a few 
days is sufficient for them to pass from the ares 
tic to the torrid zone. In the spring they re- 
turn; and each one generally comes back to 
his former haunt. Anacreon, an old Grecian 
poet, says of the swallow: 

** Gentle bird! we find thee here: 
When Nature wears her summer vest, 
Thou com’st to weave thy simple nest ; 
And when the chilling winter lowers, 
Again thou seek’st the genial bowers 
Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 
Where sunny hours of verdure smile.”’ 


Our limits remind us that we must defet 
noticing, at present, the remaining letters, which 
fill our drawer. We thank our friends for their 
kind wishes, which we hope always to merit 


AN ENIGMA. 


BY R. & SHARPE. 


Little girl, with sparkling eye, 
Still to keep me ever try ; 
Though [ am not flowers or food, 
{ am sweet and [ am good. 
Though with yonder sulky lad, 

I am sour, and rude, and bad, 
Yet I trust with you, dear child, 
[am gentle, meek and mild. 
Little girl, with sparkling eye, 
Still to keep me ever try. 


Such is sometimes parents’ blindness, 
I am spoiled by ‘too much kindness ; 
{s it not, dear girl, a pity, 

With a face so fair and pretty— 

As your little smiling brother's, 

Copy of his gentle mother’s, 

For a trifle or a toy, 

(Silly, wayward, thoughtless boy !) 
He should lose me !—frown, and ery ; 
You—to keep me ever try ? 


As in learning you proceed, 
Of my “triumphs” you will read ; 








Ask your kind mamma to tell 

The poet’s name who wrote so well. 
“Triumphs ”’ more important still, 
Than of those who fight and kill : 

, You will learn to triumph too, 

, If you read the volume through : 

If it make yon weep and sigh, 

You may conquer, if you try. 





Little maiden, sigh and wonder ! 

I can cause domestic thunder ! 
Boys and girls who disagree, 
Know not how to value me. 

I am even, odd, and curious, 

Oft revengeful, sly, and furious : 
Then, alas ! there have been cases 
Where I’ve spoiled the sweetest faces ; 
Dimmed with passion’s tear, her eye, 
Who to keep me would not try ? 


Little girl, you know me now ; 

On your smooth and gentle brow 
Sits a smile, as if to say 

I’m resolved that from this day, 

No vexation, no denial, 

Shall sueceed—though oft the trial— 
To despoil me of a treasure, 

Source of never-ending pleasure. 
Thanks—poet, for each friendly line, 
I'll always keep and value mine. 


THE CHILDREN’S BALL. 


Brilliant and gay was the lighted hall, 

‘Twas the night of an infant festival, 

There were sylph-like forms in the mazy dance, 
And there weré the tutored step and glance, 
And the gay attire, and the hopes and fears 
That might well bespeak maturer years ; 

The sight might to common eyes seem glad, 
But I own that it made my spirits sad. 


I saw not in all that festive scene, 

The cloudless brow and the careless mien, 
But Vanity sought the stranger’s gaze, 
And Envy shrunk from another's praise, 





THE CHILDREN’S BALL. 


And Pride repelled withdisdainful eye, 

The once loved playmate of days gone-by 
Alas! that feeling so far from mild, 

Should find place in the breast of a little child ' 


And how, thought I, at the morrow’s rise, 

Will these fair young sleepers ope their eyes, 

Will their smiles the freshness of morning 
speak, 

And the roses of health suffuse their cheek ? 

No—with a wearied mind and look, 

They will turn from the pencil, the globe, and 
book, 

A long and feverish glance to cast 

On the joys and pains of the evening past. 


Parents! ‘tis all too soon to press 

The, glittering fetters of worldliness 

On those tender years to which belong 

The merry sport, and the bird-like song ; 
What fruit can the trees of autumn bring, 
if the fragile blossoms be nipt in spring? 
Such stories will the summer of life impart, 
If ye spoil not the bloom of the infant heart ! 


TOADS. 


The common toad, which is generally 
esteemed among the most loathsome of 
reptiles, and which boys too often heedless- 
ly pelt with stones, as if it were a creature 
injurious to mankind, is an animal of con- 
siderable use in the economy of nature, 
being evidently created for the purpose of 
destroying and clearing away worms and 
other small vermin which would injure 
vegetation. The character of this. inoffen- 
sive creature has recently been well de- 
scribed by Mr. Fothergill, a naturalist. 

“'The common food of the toad (says he) 
is small worms, and insects of every de- 
scription ; but its favorite food consists of 
bees and wasps. 3 

“When a toad strikes any of these m 
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sects, however, deglutition does not im- 
mediately take place, as in other cases, but 
the mandibles remain closely compressed 
for a few seconds, in which time the bee or 
wesp is killed, and all danger of being stung 
avoided. The mandibles are provided with 
two proturberances, which appear to be 
destined for this office. Although capable 
of sustaining long abstinence, the toad is 
a voracious feeder when opportunity offers. 
To a middle-sized one the writer has given 
nine wasps, one immediately after another ; 
the tenth it refused, but in the afternoon of 
the same day it took eight more. 

“To see the toad display its full energy 
of character, it is necessary to discover it in 
its place of retirement for the day, and, if 
possible, unperceived, to drop an_ insect 
within its sight: it immediately arouses 
from its apparent torpor, its beautiful eyes 
sparkle, it moves with alacrity to its prey, 
and assumes a degree of animation incom- 
patible with its genera] sluggish appear- 
ance. 

“When arrived at a proper distance, it 
makes a full stop, and, in the attitude of a 
pointer, motionless, eyes its destined victim 
for a few seconds, when it darts out its 
tongue upon it, and lodges it in its throat 
with a velocity which the eye can scarcely 
follow. It sometimes happens to make an 
ineffectual stroke, and stuns the insect with- 
out gorging it, but never makes a second 
stroke until the insect resumes motion It 
uniformly refuses to feed on dead insects, 
however recent. 

“For several years a toad took up its 
abode, during the summer season, under an 
inverted garden-pot, which had a part of its 
rim broken out,.in the writer’s garden, mak- 
ing its first appearance in the latter end of 
May, and retreating about the middle of Sep- 


tember. This toad, there is reason to be 
lieve, distinguished the persons of the fa 
mily, who daily fed it, from strangers, as it 
would permit them to pat and stroke it. 

“'To try the indiscriminating appetite of 
these animals, the writer has dropped before 
a full-grown toad, a young one of its own 
species, about three-fourths of an inch long, 
and the instant it began to move off, it was 
eagerly struck at and swallowed; but the 
writer, in repeating this experiment, found 
that more will refuse than devour the young 
of their own species. 

“When living minnows were dropped 
before a toad, they were struck at and 
swallowed in the same manner. ‘These 
experiments were made on toads at full 
liberty, and met with accidentally, 

“Toads generally return to their winter 
quarters about the time that swallows dis- 
appear. The writer, on such occasions, 
has seen them burrowing in the ground 
backwards, by the alternate motion of their 
hind legs.” 





SINGULAR INTERPOSITION. 


A lady had a tame bird, which she was 
in the habit of letting out of its cage every 
day. One morning, as it was picking crums 
of bread off the carpet, her cat, who always 
before showed great kindness for the bird, 
seized it on a sudden, and jumped with it 
in her mouth on a table. The lady was 
much alarmed for the safety of her favorite, 
but, on turning about, instantly discovered 
the cause. The door had been left open, 
and a strange cat had just come into the 
room. After turning it out, her own cat 
came down from her place of safety, and 
dropped the bird, without doing it the 
smallest injury. 
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THE COCOA-NUT. 


The cocoa-palm is supposed to be a native 
of the southeast of Asia, and is found wild 
in some of the small islands off the shores ; 
but it has been introduced into almost every 
part of the tropical regions. ‘There are five 
species, but the most valuable one is that, 
which bears the fruit represented in the 
picture. 

This tree is very tall, and the trunk is 
composed of hard and strong fibres, which 
cross each other like net-work. Ina moist 
and fertile soil, the cocoa-palm bears in four 
years; in a dry region fruit is not produced 
till it has been planted ten years. 

The fruit consists externally of a thin but 
tough rind, of a hrownish-red color ; beneath 
which there is a quantity of very tough 
fibrous matter, of which cordage and coarse 
cloth are sometimes made. Inclosed within 
this fibrous mass is the shell, of great firm- 
hess, and used for many domestic purposes. 
While the nut is green, the whole hollow of 
the shell is filled with an agreeable, sweetish, 
refreshing liquor. When the nut is gather- 
ed, a formation takes place upon the inside 
of the shell, producing that white, firm, 
Pleasant tasted, but rather indigestible, sub- 

VoL. I. 8 


stance, which is called the kernel of the 
nut. Like the kernels of most nuts, that of 
the cocoa is very nutritious, from the great 
quantity of fixed oil that it contains; but 
that is also the ingredient to which its 
indigestible quality is owing. 

A tree generally furnishes about a hun- 
dred cocoas. A species of ,drink called 
arrack is made from the juice of the cocoa- 
nut tree. The juice before it is distilled is 
called toddy ; and those trees from which it 
is to be obtained are not suffered to bear 
fruit. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is a man who makes a wager of a 
cent, like a person recovering from illness ? 
He is a little better. 


Why is an unpaid bill like the moisture 
in the morning? It is due. 


Why is a thing purchased like a shoe? 
It is sold. 

Why is a sanguinary epistle like a sur 
geon? It is a letter of blood. 

Why is a fool like twenty hundred 
weight? He’s a simple-ton. 

Why are Paris boats like madmen ?— 
They are tn-Seine. 


IMPERFECT IN ORIGINAL 
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Ascent to the Pass over Mount Zagros. 


MOUNTAINS OF PERSIA. 
This picture represents a pass over a 
chain of mountains, which forms the south- 
ern boundary of Persia. The whole of 


* Persia is a highly elevated country, as is 


proved by the great abundance of snow. 
The chains of mountains do not seem to 
have any continued or regular direction. 
hey extend without order in all directions, 
aud are heaped one on another, as if thrown 
together at random. To the south of the 


river Araxes, on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, there is a chain of very cold mountains, 
the sides of which are described as not only 
steep towards the sea, but projecting “im 
such a manner, that the rivers throw them- 
selves into the sea, forming a liquid arch, 
under which men could pass on dry ground.’ 

The “Caspian Gates,” passing through 
this range, are mentioned by the ancients a8 
an artificial road, twenty-eight Roman miles 
in length, of a width which admitted only 8 
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single chariot to pass, with high black rocks 
on each side, from which salt water contin- 
ually trickled down, rendering the road very 
troublesome. It was also infested by nu- 
merous serpents, which rendered it impass- 
able in summer. 





GOSPEL STORIES, 
V. 
THE PASSOVER. 

After the return of the Holy Family to 
Judea out of Egypt, we hear nothing more 
about our Saviour for several years, except 
that he was filled with wisdom, and that the 
grace of God was with him. 

Now you must know, that once every 
year there was a very solemn feast at Jeru- 
salem, then called the Passover, and now 
called Faster, which God had commanded 
the Jews to keep, in remembrance of their 
having been delivered from the Egyptians 
many hundred years before; and it was 
called the Passover, because God, as the 
means of delivering them, had sent a de- 
stroying angel to visit the families of the 
Egyptians with death, while he passed over, 
and left untouched, the houses of the Jews. 

The observance of this great feast was so 
particularly enjoined to the whole Jewish 
people, that even if they lived a long way off, 
they always endeavored to visit Jerusalem 
at the time of the feast. Joseph and Mary, 
therefore, as you may suppose, being pious 
people, regularly attended ; and when our 
Saviour was about twelve years old, they 
determined that the next time they went, 
they would take him with them. 

Now as a great many families came up 
from the country at the same time, they 
used to join company and travel together, 
and sometimes these companies were very 
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large; so when the time of the Passover 
drew near, Joseph and Mary, the child 
Jesus, and all their friends and acquaintance, 
went up to Jerusalem ; and, after celebrating 
the feast, they set out on their return home. 

They journeyed on for a whole day, and 
at the close of it, when each family collected 
together for the night, the child Jesus was 
missing ; but as there were so many people, 
and many different companies, his parents 
thought that he might perhaps be with some 
of their friends in one of the other compa 
nies, and they immediately went to every 
family making the most anxious inquiries, 
but nobody knew any thing about him, and 
no one had seen him since they left Jerusa 
lem. Then it was that they were very 
much alarmed and in great trouble; for 
besides their expectation that he was to be 
a great and holy person, his constant gentle- 
ness and obedience must have peculiarly 
endeared him to his parents. Never, I sup- 
pose, till now, had he caused them a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness, and with a heavy heart 
they turned back towards Jerusalem to seek 
for him. Three whole days did they con- 
tinue their search, looking for him in every 
place they could think of, but all in vain. 
Wearied and almost in despair they at. last 
thought he might be in the Temple, so they 
went there, and, to their infinite joy and de- 
light, they found him sitting among the 
doctors, or teachers of the Bible, listening 
to all they said with great attention, some- 
times asking questions himself, and some- 
times answering their questions, but with so 
much wisdom and clearness, that all the 
people who were there were perfectly aston- 
ished, and were watching him with the 
greatest admiration. 

Joseph and Mary, when their first feeling 
of joy at finding him was over, were also 
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greatly surprised to hear a child of twelve 
years old answer and converse with learned 
men, whose whole lives had been given to 
study. His mother then asked him why 
he had given them so much pain and un- 
easiness, for that she and his father had 
spent several days in sorrow seeking him: 
but he said to her, “ Why did you seek me ? 
did you not know that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?” He did not mean that he 
was doing the worldly business of Joseph, 
his reputed father, but the higher business 
of his Heavenly Father, by explaining the 
Holy Scriptures. That was his business. 
We, all of us—the common children of men 
—have, or shall have, as we grow up, the 
usual business of the world to attend to, in 
order that we may provide ourselves with 
food, clothes, and other necessaries of life ; 
but we must remember that we have a 
Heavenly Father whose higher business we 
are bound to perform, by frequenting the 
Temple, by learning to read and understand 
the Scriptures, and imitating, as far as we 
can, in our lives, the piety and love for 
holy things, of which our Saviour gave so 
early an example. 

When Jesus found it was his parents’ 
wish, that he should return with them to 
Nazareth, he immediately left the Temple, 
where his wonderful abilities had excited so 
much admiration, and cheerfully accompa- 
nied them to their humble home, where, 
for many years, he lived with them, paying 
them all the respect and obedience of a 
dutiful and affectionate Son. 


VI. 
THE BAPTISM. 


I told you that Zacharias, the father of 
John, was very old when his son was born ; 
and, therefore, was not likely to live to com- 
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plete his education ; so he took him, while 
he was yet very young, intoa wild and re. 
mote part of the country, and gave him into 
the care of a few holy people, who had, it 
seems, retired to those solitudes to pass their 
lives in quiet and devotion. 

John, who is called the Baprist, for a 
reason which this story will explain, was ro 
doubt informed, either by his father or his 
instructers, or by the inspiration of God, of 
the great duty which he was to perform; 
namely, that of being the harbinger, the fore- 
runner, and the first witness of the appear- 
ance of the Saviour ; and he remained from 
youth to manhood in this retirement, pre- 
paring himself, by prayer and fasting, for 
his sacred office. 

He was dressed in rude clothes, made of 
camels’ hair, afid wore a leathern girdle or 
belt round his waist. His food was as sim- 
ple as his dress, and he lived chiefly on 
locusts and the wild honey which he found 
in the wilderness ; for the holy people with 
whom he lived thought it their duty to be 
thus plain in their dress and food. 

At length, when he had attained full 
manhood, John, by God’s command, came 
forth to tell the people that the Saviour of 
the world was about to appear among them, 
and that he was sent to entreat them to re- 
pent of their sins, to leave their wicked ways, 
and to be baptized; that is, to have water 
poured over them, in the name of God, asa 
religious ceremony 

The people were very much struck by 
John’s powerful preaching; and many 
were so much convinced, that they entreat- 
ed him to tell them what they should do to 
obtain the favor of God; which he accord 
ingly did; and all who really intended to 
leave off their sins, were baptized by him in 
the river Jordan, on the banks of whicn he 
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generally preached, on account of the con- 
venience of the water; for, in those hot 
regions of the world, springs and fountains 
and rivers are not every where to be found, 
as in these cooler climates. 

One day, when John was engaged, as 
usual, in receiving and baptizing the numbers 
of people who flocked to him from all quar- 
ters, he saw, to his great astonishment, Jesus 
himself approach among the rest. He could 
scarcely believe that our Saviour really in- 
tended to be baptized, because he well knew 
that He had committed no sin which had 
need to be washed away; and, feeling his 
own unworthiness to perform this rite for 
the all-perfect Son of God, he humbly said 
to Him,—“ It is I, who have need to be 
baptized by Thee; and comest Thou to 
me?” 

“Suffer it to be so, now,” said our Lord ; 
“for it is our duty to fulfil all righteousness ; ” 
meaning, that He Himself was to afford an 
example of performing all those duties 
which He ordained to His disciples. 

When John, therefore, found that it was 
His pleasure to have itso, he obeyed, and 
baptized the Lord Jesus, as he had the rest 
of the people, in the river: when, lo! as 
Jesus was coming out of the water, the 
heavens above were opened, and the Spirit 
of God was seen, in the likeness of a dove, 
descending, till it rested on His head. 

The shape of a dove was probably chosen 
to denote the pure and peaceful nature of 
the holy religion Christ was about to estab- 
lish ; for the dove is well known as the most 
gentle of all birds. 

When the Holy Spirit lighted on our 
Saviour, a voice was heard from on high, 
saying—“This is my Beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased! ” 
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THE BELTED KINGFISHER. 


This is the only species of Kingfisher 
found within the United States, and inhabits 
the banks and shores of all our fresh water 
rivers, from Hudson’s Bay to Mexico. His 
voice, which is not unlike the twirling of a 
watcliman’s rattle, is naturally loud, harsh 
and sudden ; but is softened by the sound 
of the brawling streams and cascades among 
which he generally rambles. He courses 
along the windings of the brook or river: 
or sits perched upon a bough overhanging 
the torrent or cataract, glancing his piercing 
eye in every direction for his scaly prey, 
which with a sudden circular plunge, he 
sweeps from their native element and swal- 
lows inan instant. Mill-dams, and the high 
clayey or sandy banks overlooking rapid 
streams, are particularly visited by the feath- 
ered fisher. Into these banks, he digs hori- 
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zontally, with his bill and claws, sometimes 
to the extent of four or five feet. The nest 
is constructed of loose grass and a few feath- 
ers, and the eggs are five, of a pure white. 
They are very tenacious of their haunts, 
breeding for several successive years in the 
same hole, and seldom forsaking it even 
though it be visited. 

This bird is twelve inches and a half long ; 
the back and whole upper parts are of a 
light bluish slate color ; round the neck is a 
collar of pure white, which reaches before, 
to the chin; the head is large and crested ; 
the feathers are long and narrow, black in 
the centre, and generally erect; the breast 
is brown and blue, the under parts white. 
The female is sprinkled all over with specks 
of white ; the head is of a much darker blue 
than the back, and the white feathers on 
the chin and throat are of an exquisitely 
fine and glossy texture, like the most beauti- 
ful satin. 





The American ballads, which follow, are fiom the 
** Rose Bud,” published at Charleston, 8S. C., and were 
written by Mrs. C. Gilman, the editor of that little 
work. ‘To the children of those friends, to whose 
rural hospitality the author has been occasionally in- 
debted, the following simple lines are affectionately 
dedicated.” 
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PART FIRST. 
THE PLANTATION. 


Farewell, awhile, the city’s hum, 
Where busy footsteps fall, 

And welcome to my weary eye, 
The Planter’s friendly Hall. 


Here let me rise at early dawn, 
And list the mock-bird’s lay, 

That warbling near our lowland home, 
Sits on the waving spray. 





Then tread the shading avenue, 
Beneath the Cedar’s gloom, 

Or Gum tree with its flickered shade, 
Or Chinquapen’s perfume. 


The Myrtle tree, the Orange wild, 
The Cypress’ flexile bough, 

The Holly, with its polished leaves, 
Are all before me now. 


There, towering with imperial pride, 
The rich Magnolia stands, 

And here in softer loveliness, 
The white bloomed Bay expands. 


The long gray moss hangs gracefully ; 
Idly | twine its wreathes, ° 

Or stop to catch the fragrant air, 
The frequent blossom breathes. 


Life wakes around—the red bird darts 
Like flame from tree to tree ; 

The whip-poor-will complains alone, 
The Robin whistles free. 


The frightened Hare “ scuds’’ by my path, 
And seeks the thicket nigh ; 

The Squirrel climbs the Hickory bough, 
Thence peeps with careful eye. 


The Humming-bird with busy wirg, 
In rainbow beauty moves, 

Above the trumpet-blossom floats, 
And sips the tube he ‘loves. 


Triumphant to yon withered pine, 
The soaring eagle flies, 

There builds her eyrie mid the clouds 
And man and heaven defies. 


The hunter’s bugle echoes near, 
And see, his weary train 

With mingled howlings scent the woods, 
Or scour the open plain. 


Yon skiff is darting from the cove ; 
And list the negro’s song, 

The theme, his owner and his boat, 
While glide the crew along. 
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And when the leading voice is lost, 
Receding from the shore, 

His brother boatmen swell the strain, 
In chorus with the oar. 


There stands the dairy on the stream, 
Within the broad oak’s shade, 

The white pails glitter in the sun, 
In rustic pomp arrayed. 


And she stands smiling at the door, 
Who “ minds” that mi/ky way, 

She smooths her apron as I pass, 
And loves the praise I pay. 


Welcome to me her sable hands, 
When, in the noontide heat, 

Within the polished calabash, 
She pours the pearly treat. 


The poulterer’s feathered, tender charge, 
Feed on the grassy plain ; 

Her Afric brow lights up with smiles, 
Proud of her noisy train. 


Nor Joes the herdman view his flock, 
With unadmiring gaze, 

Significant are all their names, 
Won by their varying ways. 


Forth from the Negroes’ humble huts 
The laborers now have gone ; 

But some remain, diseased and old— 
Do they repine alone ? 


Ah, no. The nurse, with practised skill, 
That sometimes shames the wise, 
Prepares the herb of potent power, 
And healing aid applies. 


While seated at his Hut’s low door, 
The convalescent slave 

Gazes upon his garden store, 
And sees the young corn wave. 


On sunny banks his children play, 
Or wind the fisher’s line, 

Or, with the dext’rous fancy-braid, 
Their willow baskets twine. 


Long ere the sloping sun departs, 
The laborers quit the field, 

And housed within their sheltering huts, 
To careless quiet yield. : 


But see yon wild and lurid clouds, 
That rush in contact strong, 

And hear the thunder, peal on peal, 
Reverberate along. 


o~ 
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The cattle stand and mutely gaze, 
The birds instinctive fly, 

While forked flashes rend the air, 
And light the troubled sky. 


Behold yon sturdy forest pine, 
Whose green top points to heaven 
A flash! its firm, encasing bark, 
By that red shock is riven. 





But we, the children of the south, 
Shrink not with trembling fears ; 

The storm familiar to our youth, 
Will spare our ripened years. 


We know its fresh, reviving charm, 
And, like the flower and bird, 

Our looks and voices, in each pause, 
With grateful joy are stirred. 


And now the tender rice up-shoots, 
Fresh in its hue of green, 


Spreading its emerald = far, 
n 


Beneath the sunny s 


Though when the softer ripened hue 
Of autumn’s changes rise, 

The rustling spires instinctive lift 
Their gold seeds to the skies. 


There the young cotton plant unfolds 
Its leaves of sickly hue, 

But soon advancing to its growth, 
Looks up with beauty too. 


And, as midsummer suns prevail, 
Upon its blossoms, glow 

Commingling hues, like sunset rays— 
Then bursts its sheeted snow. 
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How shall we fly this lovely spot, 
Where rural joys prevail, 

The social board, the eager chase, 
Gay dance and merry tale? 


Alas, our youth must leave their sports, 
When spring-time ushers May ; 

Our maidens quit the planted flower, 
Just blushing into day. 


Or, all beneath yon rural mound, 
Where rest the ancestral dead, 


By mourning friends, with severed hearts, 


Unconscious will be led. 


Oh, Southern summer, false and fair ! 
Why, from thy loaded wing, 

Blent with rich flowers and fruitage rare, 
The seeds of sorrow fling? 





PART SECOND. 


THE OVERSEER’S CHILDREN. 


Three fleeting years have come and gone, 
Since Ann Pomroy I met, 

Returning from the district school, 
Ere yet the sun was set. 


With her, her brother Francis strayed, 
And, both in merry tone, 

Were saying all.the rambling things, 
Youth loves «. tasks are done. 


The mountain tinge was on their cheeks ; 
From far Vermont they came, 

For wandering habits led their sire, 
A southern home to claim. 


Fresh with the wiry spring of youth, 
They tripped the woods along, 

Now darting off to cull a flower, 
Now bursting into song. 


Oh, Ann Pomroy, thy sparkling eye 

1 Methinks I often see, 

When some young face, in loveliness, 
Beams up in smiles to me. 


A BALLAD. 


And when light sounds of boyish mirth 
Laugh out unchecked by fear, 

It seems to me, that Francis’ voice 
Is floating on my ear. o 


{ said the hue of health they bore,— ’ 
Her’s was the nect’rine fair, 

And his the deep pomegranite tinge, 
That boys of beauty wear. 


They walked at early morn and eve, 
And as I yearly paid 

My visit to the Planter’s Hall, 
I saw the youth and maid. 


At first, by simple accident, 
I came upon their walk ; 

But soon I loved to pause and seek 
The privilege of talk— 


Until my steps were daily turned, 
But how I scarce can say, 

When Ann and Francis came from school, 
To meet them on the way. 


They told me of New England hills, 
Of orchards in the sun, % 
Of sleigh-rides with the merry bells, & 
Of skating’s stirring fun ; 


And sometimes of a grave they spake, 
And then would sadder grow, 
In which a gentle mother slept, 


Beneath the wintry suow. 
* * ” * * * 


When April's changing face was seen, 
Again from town I flew, 

To where the sleep of nature wakes 
To sights and odors new. 


All things were fair-—the plants of earth 
Looked upward to the sky, 

And the blue heaven o’erarched them still 
With clear and glittering eye. 


I sought the walk I used to seek, 
And took the little store 

Of toys, that from the city’s mart 
For Ann and Frank I bore. 











a rustling in the leaves 1 heard, 
But Francis only came, 

His eye was dim, his cheek was pale, 
And agues shook his frame. 


He saw me—to my open arms 
With sudden gladness sprang ; 
Then raised a thrilling cry of grief 

With which the forest rang. 


Few words he spake, but led me on 
To where a grave-like mound, 

With young spring plants and evergreens, 
In rural taste was crowned. 


And there he stood, while gushing tears 
Like summer rain-drops came, 

And heavings, as a troubled sea, 
Went o’er his blighted frame. 


| did not ask him who was there, 
I felt that Ann was gone, _ 
Around his drooping neck I hung, 
And stood like him forlorn. 


* x * * * * 
‘] soon shall die,’ the mourner said, 
‘Here will they make my grave, 

And over me the Cedar trees 
And moaning Pines will wave. 


None then will come to tend the flowers, 
That blossom o’er her bed ; 

None sing for her the twilight dirge 
When I am with the dead. 


I cannot join the school-boy sports, 
My head and heart are sad ; 

When Ann is in the silent grave, 
Oh, how can I be glad ? 


And when I say my studied tasks, 
Or gain the once loved prize, 

| weep and softly pray to Heaven, 
To lay me where she lies.” 


I kissed his pale and suffering brow, 
By early sorrows riven; 

i talked to him ef her he loved, 

And raised his thoughts to Heaven. 


MOUNT 






VERNON. 





And when the call of duty came, 
To take me from his side, 

He told me with a sickly smile, 
“ "T was best that Ann had died.’ 


Another annual season rolled 
Its cares and joys along— 

Again | sought the country’s charms, 
Deep woods, and caroled song. 


And there | found two silent graves, 
Amid the vernal bloom— 

] ne’er shall see those forms again, 
Till Heaven unseals the tomb. 


Oh, Southern summer, false and fair, 
Why, on thy loaded wing, 

Blent with rich flowers and fruitage rare, 
The seeds of sorrow bring? 


C. G. 





MOUNT VERNON. 

When the English Admiral, Vernon, was ate 
tacking Porto Bello, with his six ships only, he 
observed a fine young man in appearance, who, 
with the most intrepid courage, attended with 
the most p@rfect calmness, was always in that 
part of the ship, where the danger was greatest. 
After the firing had ceased, the admiral sent 
his captain to request the young gentleman to 
attend him, which was immediately complied 
with. The admiral entered into conversation 
with him, and discovered by his answers and 
observations, that he possessed more abilities 
than usually fall to the lot of mankind in gene- 
ral. Upon his asking his name, the young man 
told him it was George Washington; and the 
admiral, on his return home, strongly recom- 
mended him to the attention of the admiralty. 
Washington, on his return home, out of grati- 
tude to his benefactor, named his country seat 
Mount Vernon, and to this day it retains its 
name. It is situated on the western shore of 
the Potomac, fifteen miles from the city of 
Washington, and is now remarkable as the 
burial-place of the ‘ Father of his Country. 
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—It is really a smart shower, but summer 
rain seldom lasts. What a quantity of 
water! It flows as clear as crystal. 

—Look at those children shrifRing below 
their heavy umbrella. The youngest cuddles 
under the elder one’s cloak, putting it aside 
to let in the fresh warm air, and look out 
upon all around. I warrant they are merry 
ones in a fine day, or before a winter’s fire. 

—It is a shower, indeed! The thirsty 
earth eagerly drinks the streams; and in a 
few days will pay abundantly for its needful 
refreshment. . For these rains we shall have 
loads of grass and flowers; we may expect 
a fine summer and good crops of grain and 
fruit. The huddling children think nothing 
of these matters. They forget that momen- 


tary deluges in the spring will yield them 
ample stores of delight by and by. 

Tt is thus in the tempests of life, that men 
cling and cower, and see nothing beyond 











the turmoil ; and they go on, not ignorant, 
but regardless, that a storm of adversity is 
often succeeded by a harvest of prosperity. 
And they call the adversity a trial ; but how 
do they bear the greater trial of prosperity’ 
They then, too often, abuse the good with 
their power and pamper themselves. They 
become proud spendthrifts or mean misery, 
not recollecting what they were, and not 
knowing what they are. And as they jour 
ney on, they complain of the evils of life— 
most of them having been of their own 
making, and the rest not received as lessous 
for self examination, but as interruptions to 
a happiness they were continually seeking, | 
and which, when found, was misused and 
unenjoyed. Are they wiser than children 
ina shower? In their days of adversity 
they are gloomy and desponding, and whe 
a burst of sunshine has illymined their path, 
they forget that it may be succeeded by # 
deeper darkness. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
LAKE ST. CLAIR. 


This lake is situated nearly equidistant 
from the lakes Huron and Erie. It is a 
small lake measuring only about thirty miles 
across in any direction; yet the shores are 
so low, and such extensive marshes spread 
out from them, that in sailing across the lake 
you will sometimes be out of sight of land. 
—Soon, however, it will again burst upon 

our sight, clothed in the richest green, with 
ie and there patches of wood. As you 
leave the lake either way, and descend or 
ascend the rivers with which it is connected 
with the great lakes, you will find French 
and Indian huts, and many tokens of eulti- 
vation. These rivers are difficult of navi- 
gation owing to their strong current. Ves- 
sels that are bound to the upper lakes 
frequently lie several days waiting for a 
wiad sufficiently strong to bear them on- 
ward ; and here, sometimes within sight of 
the city of Detroit, or at least within a few 
nours sail of it, may be seen Indian degrada- 
tion and wretchedness. Vessels seldom lie 
here many hours without being visited by 
these foresters, all in their native wildness, 
and offering for sale, fish and various articles 
of their own fabrication. 

LAKE HURON. 

This is the largest collection of fresh wa- 
ter on the globe, except Lake Superior. It 
is two hundred and twenty miles long, 
varies in breadth, and contains twenty thou- 
sand square miles. 

It is justly celebrated for the purity and 
transparency of its waters.—Around the 
bays and in several places in the body of 
the Luke, objects can be seen beneath the 
Water at a great distance. While you sail 
on its sparklipg surface, you can amuse 
yourself by examining the domestie arrange~ 





ments of the inhabitants of the deep; and 
the Naturalist, can make discoveries, through 
this transparent medium, nearly as well as 
though the objects of his search were spread 
upon its bosom. When winter chills its 
limpid currents, the same is visible, even 
when the ice is two feet thick: The fisher- 
man can frequently watch the movements. 
of the finny tribe, ana see whether he has 
been fortunate enough to secure them in 
his net. 

This lake 1s also remarkable for its islands. 
It has several clusters near the northern 
coasts, where if a stranger should be placed, 
it would be impossible to pick his way into 
the open lake, without a guide. A gentle- 
man employed by the British government 
to survey these islands, confidently affirms, 
that he placed his foot on twenty-three thou- 
sand, and that he did not land on all he saw. 
Toward the eastern part of the lake are the 
Flower-pot islands, so named from the 
variety of their blossoms, having the appear- 
ance of a flower-pot, as you approach them. 
I have seen some of the choicest specimens 
of pink gypsum from these islands, which 
the country affords. 

In the northern part is the Mani-tau or 
Spirit Island, where the Indians say the 
spirits find a home. 

A little North West of this is St. Joseph, 
a beautiful island, twenty miles in length. 
Near the centre of this island is a mountain, 
supposed by the Indians to contain a mine 
of silver, but which the spirits of the depart- 
ed forbid them to molest. 

In_ the straits between this and Lake 
Michigan are this and many smaller Islands, 
with those of Bois Blanc and Michillimacki- 
nac. The last mentioned is a romantic little 
spot and I will hereafter give some descrip- 
tion of it, together with its natural curiosities, 
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AUTOMATON CHESS PLAYER. 


This astonishing piece of mechanism was 
the invention of Wolfgang de Kempelen, a 
Hungarian gentleman, who died at Vienna 
in 1804. 

The room where it was exhibited had an 
inner apartment, in which appeared the 
figure of a Turk, as large as life, sitting 
behind a chest of three feet and a half in 
length, two feet in breadth, and two feet and 
a half in height. The figure is attached to 
the chest by the wooden seat on which it 
sits, and the whole is placed upon castors, 
so that it may easily be moved to any part 
of the room. On the plain surface formed 
by the top of the chest is placed an immove- 
able chess-board, upon which the figure has 
its eyes fixed. Its right arm and hand are 
extended on the chest. 

The exhibitor begins by wheeling the 
chest to the entrance of the apartment 
within which it stands, and in face of the 
spectators. He then opens certain doors 
contrived in the chest, and the long shallow 
drawer in the bottom, and raising the robes 


which cover the figure of the Turk, displays 
the whole internal construction to the spee- 
tators. 

The chest is divided by a partition into 
two unequal chambers. That to the rightis 
the narrowest, and is filled with little wheels, 
levers, cylinders, and other machinery used 
in clock-work. The body and lower parts 
of the figure contain tubes, which seem to 
be conductors to the machinery. After 4 
certain time, the exhibitor recloses the coors 
of the chest and the drawer, makes some 
arrangements in the body of the figure, 
winds up the works with a key inserted 
into a small opening on the side of the 
chest, places a cushion for the left arm of 
the figure to rest upon, and invites any it 
dividual present to play a game of chess. 

In playing, the automaton always has the 
first move. At the commencement of the 
game it moves its head as if taking a view 
of the board; the same motion occurg a 
the close. In making a move it slowly 
raises its arm and directs it towards the 
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square of the piece to be moved. Its hand 
and fingers open on touching the piece, 
which it takes up, and conveys to any 
proposed square. The arm then returns 
with a natural motion to the cushion on 
which it rests. 

During the time that the automaton is in 
motion, a low sound of clock-work running 
down is heard. This ceases soon after its 
arm returns to the cushion, and then the 
antagonist may make hismove. ‘The works 
are wound up at intervals, after ten or twelve 
moves, by the exhibitor, who is usually em- 
ployed in walking up and down the apart- 
ment in which the automaton is shown. 

Various conjectures have been made as 
to the means by which the action of this 
machine is directed. The supposition used 
te be that a small man was ingeniously 
concealed in the drawer or chest. 

The chess-player is now in the possession 
of Mr. Maelzel, who has himself invented 
several ingenious automata, which have for 
some years past been exhibited in the United 
States. This singular piece ef mechanism 
is now exhibiting in Boston. 





To explain the following correspendence, it may be 
necessary to state that Peter Parley’s Geography has 
been published at Malta in modern Greek, and exten- 
sively circulated among the Greek youth. 


TO MR. PARLEY, in Boston, America. 
On receiving this letter, you will 
think it strange, for it comes from one in a 
far land, whom you have never seen, and 
whose name you have never heard. Let 
me explain the reason that I write to you. 
I have read the little book of Geography 
that you wrote; it has been translated into 
Greek language by some kind people at 
Malta; it has been published, and I have 
read it. I did not understand it all, but a 
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friend explained it to me. It taught me 
many new things. I did not before know 
that the world was round like a ball. Many 
Greek people suppose the world to be flat, 
and I thought it so too. But your little 
book has taught me better. 

I long to see you, for I understand that 
you have been round the world and that 
you spend your time in telling, and writing, 
stories for children. I have heard of your 
country from a Greek sailor who has been 
to New York. I am going to be a sailor 
myself, and I intend to come to Boston and 
see you. I wish tosee America. I under- 
stand that there are people there of a red 
color, called Indians, and that in the woods 
there are many curious animals. When I 
come to Boston I shall inquire for you; I 
shall learn the English language before I go, 
so that I can talk with you. Accept my 
thanks for the pleasure I have taken in 
reading your little Geography, and for the 
knowledge I have gained from it. 

Adieu. 


ConsTANTINE NICOLO. 


P. 8. This letter will be translated into English, and 
sent to you by a friend. 





PETER PARLEY’S REPLY. 

I received your letter the other day by the 
Susan ; I also received a copy of the Geog- 
raphy in your modern Greek language. It 
came from Malta and was sent to me by a 
friend. I could not read a word of the book, 
for I do not understand Greek. Buta school- 
master, who lives near me, read some of it 
tome. I am glad to know that the book is 
likely to do good ; indeed it gives me great 
joy to be assured that the labors of one so 
old and so humble as myself, can contribute 
to the happiness, not only of my little friends 
in America, but to that of those who live ina 
distant land. 
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I am particularly gratified to get a letter 


from one in your country. I have read a 
great deal about Greece, and every body 
here feels the deepest interest in it. It isa 
land famous from the earliest ages; it has 
been the scene of many celebrated events, 
and some of the greatest men that have ever 
lived, were natives of your country. 

Although I am very old, my heart still 
beats at the very name of Greece. [should 
love to see your Beautiful mountains, your 
celebrated rivers and your charming valleys. 
I should like to go to Athens and see the 
splendid ruins of buildings that were erected 
three thousand years ago. I should delight 
to sail along your fine coast, and visit the 
pleasant islands that lie scattered around it, 
I should love to roam over the whole coun- 
try and visit the places that are alike inter- 
esting for their present beauty, and their 
former fume. I should like to see you, my 
little sailor friend, and with you go over the 
hills and the valleys. I should like to hear 
from you the story of your glorious country, 
and then I should like to have you come 
to America and [ would tell you the story 
of mine. 

But these are idle wishes. I cannot leave 
Boston ; but you are young and I hope soon 
to see you here. Be assured you will be 
most welcome, and I shall esteem it a hap- 
py day when I see you. God bless you. 


Perer ParRLey. 








MONEY. 

What a useful thing is money! If there 
were no such thing as money, we should be 
much at a loss to get any thing we might 
want. The shoemaker, for instance, who 
might want bread, and meat, and beer, for 
his family, would have nothing to give in 
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exchange but shoes. He must go to the 
baker, and offer him a pair of shoes for ag 
much bread as tL#y were worth: and he 
must do the same ning if he went to the 
butcher for meat, or to the brewer for beer, 

But the baker might happen not to want 
shoes just then, though he might want a hat, 
Then the shoemaker must find out some 
hatter who wanted shoes, and get a hat from 
him, and then exchange the hat with the 
baker for bread. 

All this would be very troublesome. But 
by the use of money this trouble is saved, 
Any one who has money may get for it just 
what he may chance to want. The baker 
is always willing to part with his bread for 
money ; because he knows that he may ex- 
change that for shoes, or for a hat, or for fire- 
ing, er any thing he is in want of. What 
time and trouble it must have cost men to 
exchange one thing for another before 
money was in use! 

We are cautioned in Scripture against the 
too great love of money. It isa foolish and 
wicked thing to set your heart on money, 
or on any thing in this present world. Some 
set their hearts on eating and drinking, and 
some on fine clothes. All these things are 
apt to draw off our thoughts from God. 
Therefore we are told to “lay up for our 
selves treasure in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt,” and forbidden 
to be too careful and anxious “ what we 
shall eat and what we shall drink, or how 
we shall be clothed,” but to “seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 

But we ought to be thankful for all the 
good things which Providence gives us, and 
to be careful to make a right use of os 
The best use of wealth, and what gi 
most delight to a true Christian, is to relieve — 
good people when they are in want ) 
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{i js for this purpose that money is of the 
greatest use. For a poor man may chance 
io be in want of something which I may 
not have tospare. Butif I give him money, 
he can get just what he wants for that: 
whether bread, or clothes, or coals, or books. 

When there was a great famine in Judea, 
in the time of the Apostle Paul, the Greek 
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, 
, Christians thought fit to relieve the poor 
, saints (that is, Christians)that were in Judea. 
But it would have been a great trouble to 
t send them corn to such a distance; and 
_ BB besides, they themselves might not have had 
' corn to spare. But they made a collection 
: of money, Which takes little room; and 
, Paul carried it to Judea; and with this 
: money the poor people could buy corn 
: wherever it was to be had. 
t ie POEL ee 
» 
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- But why should not each man make what 
e |  hewants for himself, without going to his 
A 5 , it? 
{4 © neighbor's to buy it: 


, Go into the shoemaker’s shop, and ask 
e © him why he does not make tables and chairs 

» ‘or himself, and hats, and coats, and every 
e ~ thing he wants. He will tell you, that he 
, must have a complete set of joiner’s tools 
. —@ ‘omake one chair properly; the same tools 
’ as would serve to make hundreds of chairs. 


. And if he were also to make the tools him- 
‘ self, and the nails, he would want a smith’s 
forge, and anvil, and hammer. And after 
‘ all, it would cost him great labor to make 
very clumsy tools and chairs, because he 
has not been used to that kind of work. 









; It would be less trouble to him to make 

shoes that would sell for as much as would 
. buy a dozen chairs, than to make one chair 
é himself. To the joiner, again, it would be 


as great a loss to attempt making shoes for 
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himself. And so it is with the tailor, the 
hatter, and all other trades. It is best for 
all, that each should work in his own way, 
and supply his neighbors, while they supply 
him, 





THE CASHEW-NUT. 

The cashew-nut bears a considerable re- 
semblance to the walnut, and the leaves 
have nearly the same scent. The fleshy 
receptacle, vulgarly called apple, which the 
tree produces, is of an agreeable flavor, and 
may be fermented into a kind of wine, cr 
distilled into arrack. 





The nut, of a kidney shape, is attached 
to the end of the apple; it is enclosed iu 
two shells, between which there is a native 
inflammable oil, which is so caustic that it 
will blister the skin. The kernel is some- 
times used to improve the flavor of choco- 
late. The milky juice of this nut will stain 
linen of a good black, which cannot be 
washed out. 
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INSTANCE OF BIRDS’ INGENUITY. 

A Scotch newspaper of the year 1816 states, 
that a carion crow seeing on a lawn a brood of 
fourteen chickens under the care of a hen, 
picked up one of them, and was making off 
with it: but a lady opening the window, and 
giving an alarm, the robber dropped his prey. 
in the course of the day, however, the plun- 
derer returned, in company with thirteen other 
crows, when every one took hold of a bird, and 
thus they carried off the whole brood at once. 





A LITTLE WANDERER. 

The New York Evening Post contains the 
following account of the loss of a child. A 
parent may guess the sensations of the father 
when he discovered his little daughter in Court- 
landt Street. 

On Friday morning about 10 o’clock, a little 
girl about two years and a half old, wandered 
from the house of her father'in the upper part of 
Mott street. The child’s name was Catharine 
Kean ; she had began to talk, and was able to 
tell her christian name and the name of the 
street in which she lived, but not her surname 
nor the number of her residence. The parents 
were almost distracted with the loss, and search- 
ed every part of the neighborhood witnout suc- 
cess. The search, in which they were humane- 
ly assisted by the neighbors, was continued all 
day; and during the night the father continued 
to walk the streets looking for his child, and 
several times applied to the watch-house in 
hopes of obtaining some information respecting 
her. The next morning he brought an adver- 
tisement of the loss to the office of the Evening 
Post. On going out he continued the search, 
and about eleven o’clock in the morning, as he 
was walking down Courtlandt street, near its 
intersection with Washington street, about a 
mile and a half by the shortest direction from 
his house, he discovered the child, to his extreme 
joy, walking on the pavement before him. She 
had probably wandered about the city the whole 
day and night after leaving her home, nor is it 
supposed that during that time she had taken 





A LITTLE WANDERER. 


any sustenance. It is remarkable that she wag 
not discovered and taken care of by the watch. 
men. 





SWALLOWS. 


We were going to say, that every body is 
acquainted with the swallow, but in fact, there 
are few who know, that there are four kinds 
of swallow, perfectly distinct in plumage and 
habits. There is the sand-martin, who exea- 
vates his nests in a sand-bank ; the twittering 
blue-bodied swallow, who builds in our chim 
neys, the house martin, who nestles in the up 
per angle of a window, or under the jutting 
roof; and the long-winged, active swifts, known 
by their dark plumage, and their circling, in 
calm evenings, ata great height. They all live 
upon insects. The chimney swallow is a perfeet 
pattern of maternal affection: from morning 
to night, during the whole summer, she is con 
tinually skimming close to the ground, hunting 
for flies for her young brood. Bewich givesan 
amusing account of a swallow that had become 
quite attached to the children by whom he was 
reared. They used to go out to the fields to 
gether, the bird being permitted to fly wherever 
he wished ; but he kept always circling above 
them wherever they went. When one of the 
children caught a fly, he called the swallow, 
with a whistle, when it immediately descended, 
and perched on the hand of the child, who had 
the fly prepared for him. 





The hare is, by nature, a very timid ani- 
mal; but it does not want for cunning. 
Sometimes, after having been hunted for 
a long time, it will start a fresh hare, and 
place itself in the form which the other has 
left ; at other times, it will creep under the 
door of a sheep-cot, and hide itself among 
the sheep ; or, it will run into the middle 
of a flock, and will not be forced from 
among them, till the dogs are called off, 
and the sheep driven into their pens. 













PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BANIAN 


SCENE IN THE EAST INDIES. 
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THE BANIAN TREE. 





ni- 

ig. The banian-tree is a species of fig-tree, 
for and deserves notice not only from its being 
nd asacred tree with the Hindoos in the Kast 
as — Indies, but from the vast size, that it attains, 
he and from the singularity of its growth. 
ng Each tree is in itself a grove ; and some of 
ile them are of an amazing size, as they are 
mH continually increasing, and seem to be free 


ff, from decay. 
Every branch from the main body of the 


tee throws out its own roots, at first in 
Vou. 1. 9 
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small tender fibres, several yards from the 
ground, which continually grow thicker, 
until, by a gradual descent, they reach the 
surface of the earth: here, striking m, tney 
increase to a large trunk, and become a 
parent tree, throwing out new branches 
from the top. These, in time, suspend their 
roots, and receiving nourishment from the 
earth, swell into trunks, and shoot forth 
other branches. 

A banian-tree, with many trunks, forms 
the most beautiful walks, vistas, and cool 
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LEARNING TO WRITE. 


recesses, that can be imagined. The leaves 
are large, soft, and of a lively green. The 
fruit is a small fig,—when ripe of a bright 
scarlet, affording sustenance to monkeys, 
squirrels, peacocks, and birds of various 
kinds, which dwell among the branches. 

The Hindoos are particularly fond of this 
tree, and almost pay it divine honors. The 
Brahmins, or priests, spend much of their 
time in religious solitude under the shade 
of the banian-tree. ‘They plant it in those 
villages, where there is no structure for 
public worship, and placing an image upon 
the boughs, perform there a morning and 
evening sacrifice. 





From the § District School As it Was.’ 
LEARNING TOWRITE. 
The winter I was nine years old, I made 
another advance toward the top of the lad- 
der, in the circumstance of learning to write. 


I désired and pleaded to commence the 
chirographical art the summer, and indeed 
the winter before, for others of my own age 
were at it thus early. But my father said 
that my fingers were hardly stout enough 
to manage a quill from his geese, but that 
if I would put up with the quill of a hen, I 
might try. This pithy satire put an end to 
my teasing. 

Having previously had the promise of 
writing this winter, I had made all the ne- 
eessary preparations, some days before 
school was to begin. I had bought me anew 
birch ruler, and had given a third of my 
wealth, four cents, for it. To this I had ap- 
pended, by a well twisted flaxen string, a 
plummet of my own running, whittling and 
scraping. I had hunted up an old pewter 
inkstand which had come down from the an- 
cestral eminence of my great grandfather for 


aughtI know. And it bore many marks of a 
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speedier and less honorable descent, to wig 
from table or desk to the floor. I had sug 
ceeded in becoming the owner of a penknife, 
not that it was likely to be applied to ity 
appropriate use that winter at least, for such 
beginners generally used the instrument t 
mar the pens they wrote in, rather than to 
make or mend those they wrote with. IT had 
selected one of the fairest quills out of an 
enormous bunch. Half a quire of foolseap 
had been folded into the shape of a writing 
book, by the maternal hand, and covered 
with brown paper nearly as thick as a sheep. 
skin. 

Behold me now on the fitst Monday 
in December starting for school, with my 
new and clear writing book buttoned unde 
my jacket, my inkstand in my pocket, a 
bundle of necessary books in one hand, and 
my ruler and swinging plummet in the 
other, which I flomrished in the air and 
around my héad till the sharpened lead 7 
made its first mark on my own face. My | 
long white-feathered goose-quill ®as twisted | 
into my hat-band like a plumy badge of | 
the distinction to which I had arrived, and | 
the important enterprise before me. a 

On arriving at the school-house I tooks | 


seat higher up and more honorable than the — : 


one I occupied the winter before. At the | 
proper time my writing book, which, with 
my quill I had handed to the master on en- 
tering, was returned to me, with a copy set, 
and paper ruled and pen made. My copy 
was a single straight mark, at the first corner 
of my manuscript. A straight mark! who 
could not make so simple a thing as that 
thought I. I waited however to see how 
the boy next to me, a beginner also, should 
succeed, as he had got ready a moment be 
fore me. Never shall I forget the first 


chirographical exploit of this youth. la 
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inky image will never be eradicated from 
my memory so long as a single trace of 
early experience is left on its tablet. The 
fact is, it was an era in my life, something 
great was to be done, and my attention was 
intensely awake to whatever had a bearing 
on this new and important trial ef my 
powers. I looked to see a mark as straight 
as a ruler, having its four corners as dis- 
tinctly defined as the angles of a parallelo- 
gram. But, O me, whata spectacle! What 
a shocking contrast to my anticipation. 
That mark had as many crooks as a ribbon 
in the wind, and nearer eight angles than 
four; and its two sides were nearly as 
rough and as notched asa fine handsaw, and 
indeed the mark somewhat resembled it in 
width, for the fellow had laid in a store of 
ink sufficient to last the journey of the 
whole line. “Shame on him,” said I in- 
ternally, “I can beat that, [know.” I began 
by setting my pen firmly on the paper, and 
I brought a mark half way down, with 
rectilinear precision. But by this time my 
head began to swim, and my hand to trem- 
ble. I was as it were in vacancy, far below 
the upper ruling, and as far above the lower. 
My self-possession failed, my pen diverged 
to the right, then to the left, crooking all 
the remainder of its way, with as many 
zigzags as could well be in so short a dis- 
tance. Mine was as sad a failure as my 
neighbor’s. I covered it over with my 
fingers, and did not jog him with a “see 
there,” as I had vainly anticipated. 

So much for pains taking, now for chapce. 
By good luck the next effort was quite suc- 
cessful. I now dashed on for better or 


‘worse, till in one half hour I had covered 


the whole page with the standing, thongh 
seemingly falling monuments of the chiro- 
graphical wisdom of my teacher and skill 


of myself. In the afternoon a similar eopy 
was set, and I dashed on again as if 1 had 
taken so much writing by the job, and my 
only object was to save time. Now and 
then there was quite a reputable mark ; but 
alas for him whose perception of the beauti- 
ful was particularly delicate, should he get 
a glimpse of these sloughs of ink. 


The third morning my copy was the first: 


element of the m and n, or what in bur- 
lesque is called a hook. On my fourth I 
had the last half of the same letters, or the 
trammel. And indeed they were the simili- 
tudes of hooks and trammels, forged in a 
country plenteous in iron, and by the young- 
est apprentice at the hammer and anvil. 

In this way I went through all the small 
letters, as they are called. First, the ele- 
ments, or constituent parts, then the whole 
character in which these parts were com- 
bined. 

Then I must learn to make the capitals 
before entering on joining hand. Four 
pages were devoted to these. Capital let- 
ters! They were capital offences against 
all that is graceful, indeed decent, yea tol- 
erable, in that art which is so capable ef 
beautiful forms and proportions. 

I came next to joining hand, about three 
weeks after my commencement. And join- 
ing hand indeed it was. Itseemed as if my 
hooks and trammels were overheated in 
the forge, and were melted into each other, 
the shapeless masses so clung together at 
points where they ought to have been 
separate, so very far were they from all 
resemblance to conjoined yet distinct and 
well defined characters. 

Thus I went on, a perfect little prodigal 
in the expenditure of paper, ink, pens and 
time. The first winter 1 splashed two, and 
the next, three writing books with ink 
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THE MAGPIE. 


This vain, restless and noisy bird is about 
eighteen inches in length, and of a very 
beautiful plumage. The head, neck and 
breast are of a deep black, which contrasts 
finely with the snowy whiteness of the un- 
der parts. The neck feathers are very long 
and leave only a small space of a grayish ash 
color, between them and the tail coverts 
which are black. The plumage in general is 
glossed with green, purple and blue ; the tail 
is very long and in the shape of a wedge. 
The under tail-coverts, thighs and legs are 
black. 

The Magpie is not at all particular in its 
food. It not only feeds upon carrion, grain, 
and eggs, but upon worms and insects, and 
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upon small birds when it has an opportunity 
to seize them. A wounded lark, or young 
chicken separated from the hen, are sure 
plunder, and even the blackbird is not alto- 
gether secure from attacks. With a provi 
dence unusual to gluttons, when satisfied for 
the present, the Magpie will lay up the re 
mainder of the feast for another repast. 
Even in a tame state, it will hide its food, 
and after a time return to the secret hoard 
with» great vociferation and a vigorous 
appetite. 

This bird is exceedingly insolent, and de- 
lights in insulting the largest animals. Its 
often seen perched upon the back of an ox 
or a sheep, picking up the insects to be 
found there, chattering and tormenting the 
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poor creature at the same time, and, if the 
beast turn its head backwards, impudently 
stretching out its neck for combat. It fre- 
quently commits depredations upon the 
nests of the thrush, the blackbird, and seve- 
ral other birds. 

In all its habits it discovers a peculiar 
instinct. The nest is very ingeniously con- 
structed and situated. It is usually placed 
jn & conspicuous position, on the top of 
some high tree, or in the middle of a haw- 
thorn bush, but always in a spot difficult of 
access. The body of the nest is composed 
of hawthorn branches, with the thorns stick- 
ing outwards. ‘It is lined with fibrous roots, 
wool and long grass, and neatly plastered 
with mud and clay. To defend the nest 
above from the kite, the crow, and the spar- 
row-hawk, a canopy is constructed over it, 
composed of the sharpest thorns, so woven 
together as to deny all entrance except at 
the door, which is just large enough to per- 
mit egress and regress to the owners. Here 
the male and female hatch and bring up 
their brood with security ; sheltered from 
all attacks, except the occasional intrusions 
of the climbing schoolboys, who find their 
prizes too dearly bought by torn garments, 
scratched faces, and hloody hands. The 
Magpie lays six or seven eggs, of a pale 
green color, spotted with brown. 

This bird in a domestic state, strictly pre- 
Serves its natural character. It is the same 
noisy, naischievous, cunning creature in the 
cage, as in the woods. It is exceedingly 
docile, and may sometimes be taught to 
speak very distinctly, though its sounds are 
too thin and sharp to be an exact imitation 
ofthe human voice. In the north of Eng- 
land, if a Magpie be observed flying alone, 
itis thought a sign of ill luck ; two forbode 
something fortunate ; three, a funeral ; and 


GOSPEL STORIES. 





four, a wedding. This bird 1s found in tae 
western parts of North America, and is very 
numerous on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 





GOSPEL STORIES. 
Vil. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

One day when our Saviour was teaching 
His disciples, a great crowd gathered round 
Him, in order that they might also hear 
Ilis instructions; and among the rest a 
certain lawyer, who was anxious to know 
whether Jésus was really as wise and great 
as the people supposed, and for this purpose 
he resolved to question Him. 

Accordingly he approached our Saviour, 
and asked Him first, as the question of the 
greatest importance, “ Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?” In reply to 
which, our Saviour asked him to repeat 
what was written in the law on that subject. 
The lawyer said, “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” So 
our Saviour told him he had answered 
right, and that if he would do this he should 
have eternal life. However, the lawyer, 
pretending he did not quite understand the 
lust command, begged our Saviour to tell 
him who was his neighbor whom he was to 
love as well as himself; so, in compliance _ 
with this request, our Saviour told him this ~ 
parable or story :— 

There was a certain man who was jour 
neying from Jerusalem to Jericho, (another 
city of Judea.) The road he was obliged 
to travel lay through a kind of desert or 
wilderness, and was exceedingly dangerous: 
for it was so infested by thieves, that it was 
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known by the name of the “bloody way,” 
on account of the many dreadful murders 
and robberies which had been committed 
there. ; 

The traveller had not proceeded far on 
his journey, when a band of these robbers 
rushed out and seized him. He could not 
resist so many; and they treated him most 
cruelly, stripped him, wounded him, and at 
last left him lying half dead by the side of 
the road. Now, while he was lying in this 
miserable condition, a priest who was travel- 
ling the same road arrived at the spot; but 
though he was particularly: bound by-his 
sacred profession to acts of mercy and kind- 
ness, yet, not feeling disposed to incur the 
trouble and risk of assisting the poor man, 
he crossed the road, and continued his 
journey on the other side. Soon after a Le- 
vite, another of his countrymen, drew near 
to the place, and on observing some one ly- 
ing by the side of the road, he stopped for a 
moment and looked on the poor sufferer, 
but he also did nothing for him, and went 
across to the other side. He had not been 
gone long before a Samaritan came along, 
riding on his ass; and although the Sama- 
ritans were, as I once before told you, at 
enmity with the Jews, yet when he beheld 
the unfortunate man, he forgot all their 
national quarrels, and bad pity on him; and 
alighting from the ass, he raised him up 
from the ground, and applied oil and wine 
to his wounds to heal them, and bound them 
up in some of his own linen. He then 
placed him on the ass, while he walked by 
the side, and took every care of him till they 
got to an inn, where he gave him in charge 
to the landlord, with a particular request 
that he would be kind to the stranger, and 
he left some money to be laid out for his 


Our Saviour having finished this story, 
said to the lawyer, “ Now which of these 
three thinkest thou was neighbor te him 
that fell among the thieves?” The lawyer 
answered, “ He that shewed mercy on him,” 
Then said Jesus, “ Go, and do thou likewise.” 

Now when our Saviour said, “ Go, and 
do thou likewise,” He said it not only to the 
lawyer, but to all of us. We must be kind 
and merciful toe; we may never, perhaps, 
have exactly the same opportunity which 
the good Samaritan had, but there is hardly 
a person living who cannot do some good, 
—for all may at least be kind and affec- 
tionate to others. Our Saviour does not 
look to the quantity of good we do, for that 
depends on cireumstances and opportunities 
and little children have not much in their 
power; but He looks to the heart, whether 
we wish to do good, and try to do all we can, 
Even children may sometimes be able to 
give something to poor people, though not 
much, and they can be ready to oblige and 
assist every one ;—and if you do this for 
the proper reason,—to please God,—He 
will not be angry with you because you 
~annot do more. 





THE SWALLOWS. 


Ye gentle birds, that perch aloof, 

And smooth your pinions on my roof, 
Preparing for departure hence, 

Ere Winter's angry threats commence ; 
Like you, my soul would smooth her plume 
For longer flights beyond the tomb. 


May God, by whom is seen and heard 

Departing man and wandering bird, 

In mercy mark me for His own, 

And guide me to the land unknown '— 
HaYLet 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


1 will not do my young readers the in- 
justice to suppose them ignorant of the 
cause, Which renders the Fourth of July 
a day of rejoicing throughout the United 
States. They look forward too eagerly for 
its arrival, and enter into its celebration with 
too much spirit and hilarity, to need to be 
informed, why it is deserving of their grate- 
ful remembrance. 

On this day, you may generally witness 
on Boston common, a scene, which, with 
tome shades of difference, is in course of 
exhibition, at the same time, throughout 
almost every village in the Union. Let us 
look at the bright side of the picture first. 

See that stout band of youthful soldiers 
approaching. With what complacent dig- 
hity, the captain marches at the head of his 


corps! With what a military ardor, the 
drummer flourishes his sticks! And the 
little fellow, attached to the trumpet! His 
eyes are starting from their sockets with his 
exertions. His cheeks seem to be trying to 
rival the dome of the state-house! An 
heroic ardor fires the troops at the sound of 
the martial music. 


They press forward, 
and tread upon each others’ heels in their 


haste. The standard bearer waves the 
emblem of his office. The bystanders shout. 
The dogs bark; and the lieutenant vainly 
calls out, “ order.” 

The show and the noise remind me, that 
I was once a boy myself. I have been a 
captain likewise; and have marched at the 
head of a company like that, in days gone 
by. Heigho! I should find it difficult to 
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muster that company now. I remember, 
that at one time, in a rash spirit of adven- 
ture, we made an excursion to a neighboring 
town, which even now is not celebrated for 
the civility and tolerance of its boys, 

We had not marched far, before a report 
of an intended attack spread alarm through 
our ranks. A cloud of dust was soon after 
distinguished ‘in our rear, and sure enough, 
we could perceive a regyment of bare-legged 
boys with clubs, brooms, and axe-handles, 
advancing evidently with no friendly in- 
tention. 

T now vainly endeavored to quell the con- 
fusion, which began to agitate my little army. 
I appealed to the “ well tried valor,” of my 
troops ; to their patriotism and to their sacred 
honor. I beseeched them to pay implicit 
obedience to my orders, and to meet the 
inhospitable reception, which was awaiting 
us, with becoming dignity and courage. 

At length, some degree of order was re- 
stored. I halted my troops, and drew them 
up in a close and square body, opposite 
to the approaching foe. ‘There was some 
trembling and beating of hearts, but no 
audible sign of fear. 

I stood a little in advance of my phalanx, 
with some such feelings, as Captain Cook 
might have experienced, while endeavoring 
to soothe the hostile savages at Otaheite. 
The mob of boys seemed to be for a mo- 
ment arrested by our appearance. I took 
advantage of their astonishment to approach, 
and inquire their purpose. After a brief 
silence, one of the boys replied, that they 
were going to give us a hiding. I asked, 
if they had any objection to a truce of a few 
minutes. ‘They granted it, and mounting a 
decayed stump by the road-side, I com- 
menced an harangue, which settled the 
affair without bloodshed. I first directed 


their attention to their superiortty of num. 
bers, and then enlarged on the rights of 
hospitality. I asked them if there was any 
Jun in a foolish and cowardly quarre:, and 
if it would not be more agreeable to them 
and to us, to meet as friends. 

My appeal was successful. It was my 
first and last speech in public, and I had 
reason to be proud of it. ‘To make a tedious 
story short, the country boys invited us into 
the woods, treated us with bushels of ber- 
ries, and parted with us the best friends in 
the world. The anecdote is a trifling one, 
but it may help to prove the superiority of 
reason over brute violence and force. 

I was talking of the Fourth of July. It 
is a sorrowful consideration, that the day is 
too often disgraced by the sins of gambling 
and intoxication. May my young readers 
ever cherish an abhorrence for these vices, 
and never abuse the blessings, which ther 
ancestors bled to bequeath to them. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 

When Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, “ had 
retreated to one of the miserable places of shel- 
ter in which he could venture to take some 
repose after his disasters, he lay stretched ona 
handful of straw, and abandoned himself to his 
melancholy meditations. He had now been 
defeated four times, and was on the point of 
resolving to abandon all hopes of farther oppo- 
sition to his fate, and to go to the Holy Land. 
It chanced, his eye while thus pondering, was 
attracted by the exertions of a spider, who, in 
order to fix its web, endeavored to swing itself 
from one beam to another above his head. In 
voluntarily he became interested in the perti- 
nacity with which the insect renewed its exer 
tions after falling six times. At the seventh, 1t 
gained its object ;’’ and Bruce, in consequence, 


was encouraged to persevere until he carried 
his own. 
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LITTLE ZOE. 

Little Zoe was such a kind and sweet 
tempered child, that when she was but three 
years old, all her young friends were de- 
lighted to have her in their company ; and 
if her head happened to ache, or she were 
otherwise unwell, she was sure to be ten- 
derly nursed by the eldest of the party, 
whilst the others brought out all their play- 
things in order to excite her attention, and, 
if possible, to divert her mind. 

When she had attained the age of six 
years, she was one day left in the house 
alone; her father and mother having gone 
on a Visit to one of their friends, her broth- 
ers being at school, and the servants having 
gone out upon various errands. 

Zoe said to herself, “I am now mistress 
of my actions; and, as nobody sees me, I 
can do whatever I will; yet, though 1 am 
completely alone, if I do any thing wrong, 





I may injure myself. I will behave, there- 
fore, as if my papa and mamma were at my 
side.” 

She then began to write a page, accord- 
ing to her master’s desire ; and afterwards, 
going to the piano-forte, she played the last 
lesson which she had learned. She then sat 
down before the kitchen fire with her book, 
andwread, while the cat was resting de- 
murely by her side. After this, she sat 
down during half an hour to work; and 
at last she went into the garden to water 
the flowers, prop them up, and transplant 
some that belonged to her brothers, from one 
bed to another. 

The evening came, and Zoe was well 
satisfied with herself and with her day’s 
employment. When her papa and mamma 
came home, she ran to meet them. Her 
mamma looked at her, and perceiving that 
she had an air of satisfaction, “I see, clear- 
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ty, my dear,” said she, “that you have been 
very good to-day ; if you had not been so, 
you would not be so well pleased with 
yourself. Be always good, and you will 
always Le happy.” : 

Zoe promised that she would, and made a 
resolution to keep her word. Her mamma 
having afterwards asked what she had done, 
she related to her the employments of the 
day: she showed what she had written ; 
mentioned the lesson she had played, and 
let her mamma see how much she had 
worked. This gave her mamma so much 
pleasure that she embraced Zoe tenderly, 
and told her she had been a very good and 
obedient child. . 

The next day, Zoe’s brothers went into 
the garden, and, having looked over their 
flowers, they saw some in new places. They 
doubted not that it was their good sister 
who had planted them. They went imme- 
diately, therefore, to thank her. “Dear 
Zoe,” said they, “you have given us some 
very pretty flowers ;—tell us whether we 
ean do any thing to please you in return ?” 
But Zoe was too good to ask for any thing. 

Her brothers returned into the garden, 
picked out the finest flowers from their beds, 
and transplanted them into those of their 
dear sister; and to show still more Jow 
much they were delighted by her kindness, 
they went every morning into their gardens 
to gather a nosegay for her acceptance. 

At the end of a few weeks, Zoe’s mother 
received a visit from one of her neighbors. 
Zoe had scarcely entered the room when 
the lady exclaimed, “ This is the dear little 
girl, who is so good when her father and 
mother are from home! I had a great deal 
of pleasure the other day,” added she, “in 
seeing from my window how this amiable 
ehild behaved in the parlor and in the gar- 


den, though no person was with her. She 
did every thing with the same order and 
application as if her father and mother had 
been present.” 

Zoe blushed at this unexpected praise; 
she retired immediately from the company ; 
and, bemg alone in her chamber, she said, 
while the tears started into her eyes: “Oh! 
how much is gained by being good, even 
when we believe ourselves to be alone! 
Nothing that we do remains concealed. 
Mamnrna, at first sight, knew that I had been 
good, thongh I had not told her so; and 
even this lady saw what I did, though I did 
not think that any person witnessed my 
actions. If, then, I had done any thing 
wrong, it would have been the same. Ah! 
what shame I shouli have suffered if this 
lady had seen me do any evil! How she 
would have despised me! And how much 
sorrow that would have given to my dear 
papa and mamma! I will always behave 
well, even when I find myself in the great- 
est solitude ; recollecting that wherever | 
am, the eye of my Creator is upon me; and 
to Him I must look for that blessing whieh 
is the reward of a virtuous life.” 





SONNET. 

WRITTEN ON THE SABBATH-DAY. 
When by God’s inward light, a happy child, 
I walked in joy, as in the open air, 
It seemed to my young thought the Sabbath smiled 
With glory and with love. So still, so fair, 
The heavens looked ever on that hallowed morn, 
That, without aid of memory, something there 
Had surely told me of its glad return. 
How did my little heart at evening burn, 
When, fondly seated on my father’s knee, 
Taught by the lip ot love, I breathed the prayer, 
Warm from the fount of infant piety ! 
Much is my spirit changed ; for years have brought 
Intenser feeling and expanded thought ;— 
Yet, must I envy every child I see! 

Prorxesson Witson 
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THE PAPAW. 

Though the papaw-tree is now found in 
the East as well as in the West, it is gene- 
rally understoud to be a native of America, 
and to have been carried to the East about 
the time of the first intercourse between 
the two continents. ‘The papaw rises with 
a hollow stem to the height of about twenty 
feet, after which it has a head composed, 
not of branches, but of leaves and very 
long foot-stalks. The male and female 
flowers are on different trees: the female 
flowers are bell-shaped, large, generally 
yellow, and followed by a fleshy fruit, about 
the size of a small lemon. The tree, and 
even the fruit, are full of an acrid milky 
juice ; but the fruit is eaten with sugar and 
pepper, like melon; and when the _ half- 
grown fruit 1s properly pickled, it is but 
little inferior to the pickled mango of the 
East Indies. There are many forms in the 
fruit, and some varieties in the color of the 
flower of the papaw: and there is also a 
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dwarf species; though, as this has been 
observed chiefly in acrid situations, it may 
be the common sort stunted for want of 
moisture. 










ON AN HOUR-GLASS. 
Mark ! the golden grains that pass 
Brightly through this channelled glass, 
Measuring by their ceaseless fa’l, 
Heaven’s most precious gift to all! 
Pauseless,—till its sand be done 
See the shining current run, 
Till, its inward treasure shed, 
(Lo! another hour has fled !) 
Its task performed, its travail past, 
Like mortal man, it rests at last. 
Yet let some hand invert its frame, 
And all its powers return the same— 
For all the golden grains remain 
To work their little hour again. 
But who shall turn the glass for man, 
From which the golden current ran, 
Collect again the precious sand 
Which Time has scattered with his hand, 
Bring back life’s stream with vital power, 
And bid it run another hour ? 
A thousand years of toil were vain 
To gather up a single grain ' 





LETTER 
TO MISS A—-, Providence. 


{ have received the long and pleasant 
letter, you wrote me. I thank you for your 
kind wishes, and should be happy to see 
your generous plan of paying me a visit, in 
company with your little friends and com- 
panions, put in execution. Be assured I 


shall. not require you to knit and sew for 
me, as a compensation for the stories I may 
tell: these I am glad to repeat to all little 
people, who are willing to become my hist- 
eners. 

Your letter is written in a very good hand, 
and is well expressed ; but I remark a few 
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instances of bad spel.ing. You must forgive 
me for mentioning this, as I deem bad spell- 
ing a great fault. Sometimes serious conse- 
quences follow bad spelling, for you know 
that many words of different meanings, are 
pronounced alike; but in writing they are 
distinguished by a different spelling. 

I remember a story of a little girl, who was 
once writing to her aunt. Now the girl 
had been very much troubled with the little 
insects called ants; so she writes in her let- 
ter as follows— 

“T am vexed to death with aunts; they 
trouble me night and day ; I hate them with 
all my heart and would kill them all if I 
eould.” 

Now all this time the little girl was speak- 
ing of the little insects, but she had written 
the word aunt, instead of ant, and ber aunt 
to whom she was writing, was greatly of- 
fended, for she supposed that her niece 
wished her dead, as well as all her other 
aunts, 


I have sent the littie Raymes you en 
closed in your letter to ahe editors of the 
magazine, and perhaps they will print them 

Yours truly, 


PeTeR PARLEY. 


The following are the-rhymes above al 
luded to— 


ANNA AND HER CHICKEN 


Mamma, my little chicken see, 
He wants a crum to pick ; 
And see how fast he ‘ll run to me 
I ‘ll call him—chick! chick! chick! 


He’s got a bit,—the others come 
They all want to divide, 

But off he scampers with his crum, 
Behind the tree to hide. 


Stop greedy chicken do not take 
The whole, it is not fair ; 

When Ma gives me a piece of cake, 
I let my sister share. 
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ENCO 
This is a representation of an occurrence, 
which took place in the Tower of London. 
It is strikingly illustrative of the native 
superiority of the moral courage of man to 
the strength and ferocity of the inferior 
animals. 
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The lioness, or female lion, is about one 
third less than the male, and destitute of 
the flowing mane, which to him is such an 
ornament. Though less powerful, and, m 
general less mischievous than the lion, she 
surpasses him in ferocity, wren sbe has t 
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make provision for her young. Young 
hons, when a few weeks old, are only as 
large as very small dogs, and are harmless, 
pretty, and playful as kittens. 

The lioness represented in the above pic- 
ture, once left her cage in the Tower, when 
she was evidently in an ill temper. The 
under keeper, whose name was George, 
had the boldness, alone, and armed only 
with a broomstick, to venture upon the task 
of driving her back into her place of con- 
finement. He finally succeeded in driving 
the enraged animal into her den; though 
not until she had made three springs upon 
him; which he was fortunate enough to 
avoid. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
TRENTON FALLS. 

In the autumn of 18— in company with 
several friends, I visited Trenton Falls. 
They are situated in the state of New York, 
on West Canada Creek, twelve miles north 
of Utica. 

Soon after passing the village of Trenton, 
we left the main road, and travelled three 
or four miles in an obscure path, when we 
arrived at a small house, for entertainment. 
Being informed by the Jandlord that we 
could proceed no farther with our carriage, 
we left it, and bent our way towards the 
wood, which lay directly east. 

In a few moments, we found ourselves 
on the brink of the creek. But, how shall 
I describe the scene? An awful chasm 
yawned upon us, at the bottom of which 
the waters foamed and dashed with violence. 
But to be more particular. Beneath us was 
the creek, about twenty rods in width, while 
the immense rocks, on each side, rose almost 
perpendicular to the height of a hundred 


TRENTON FALLS. 





feet. The water flows fror north to south, 
in such a direction, as to form, for three 
fourths of a mile, nearly a semicircle The 
unevenness of the bank, together with the 
rugged rocks, fallen trees, and tangled shrub- 
bery, rendered it impossible to view the 
cascades from the shore. 

Our guide soon pointed us to a long flight 
of steps, which we descended, and found 
ourselves level with the water. We fol- 
lowed the streams a few rods north, and 
were presented with a view of the first 
cataract. 

The headlong grandeur of the cascade, 
and the clouds of spray, which rise from 
the trembling tide, have been often describ- 
ed; and as there is nothing strikingly sub- 
lime or be@utiful in these, except in the 
surrounding scenery, I shall confine myself 
principally to that, merely stating, that there 
are four cataracts, each of which falls forty 
feet; and is eighty rods distant from the 
other. 

We were now directed to climb the huge 
rock at our side. This we did, sometimes 
pulling ourselves up by the twigs, which 
forced themselves through the crevices, at 
others, clinging to the cavities, which had 
been formed for that purpose, while the 
overhanging shrubbery threatened us with 
its bending branches, and the little rills run- 
ning from the surface of the earth, or issu- 
iag from the fissures of the rock, geutly 
descended upon us, and rendered our way 
slippery and dangerous. 

When we had ascended about fifty feet, 
we found a path five or six inches wide 
hewn out of a protuberance of the rock. 
We proceeded in this several rods, leaning 
against the perpendicular side until we 
came to a chain extending some yards, and 
confined by staples driven into the rock. 
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Being informed by our guide, that this was 
the most dangerous part of the way, and that 
our safety required some precaution against 
dizziness, I turned my face toward the rock, 
slipping my hand upon the chain as I tremb- 
lingly sought a resting place for my feet, 
not daring to cast my eye at the rushing 
torrent beneath, or to the huge rocks, which 
jutted over me. 

When told I was out of danger, I turned 
around, and a delightful prospect caught my 
eye. A gently descending mountain cov- 
ered with verdure, seemed that moment to 
burst from the rocks on the opposite side, 
and projected into the creek. I viewed it 
with astonishment, as it rose among the 
surrounding sterility; and it was a sweet 
relief to eyes, which had long rested only 
on sublime and terrific objects. 

We had now reached a collection of 
flat shelving rocks, which we considered 
firm footing, and here found several men 
employed in hewing. Having inquired the 
cause, we learned that in excavating the 
Steps for visiters to ascend, the forms of 
serpents and fishes had been seen, in the 
solid limestone, and curiosity led to a farther 
search. These forms, which had the ap- 
pearance of petrified reptiles and insects, 
were constantly found ; and even while we 
stood viewing them, they forced large flakes 
from the rock, in which similar objects were 
contained. 

But this platform was soon exchanged 
for climbing; and that again for a level, 
constantly changing, until we had proceed- 
ed far enough, to view the third cataract. 
My eyes at this time were satisfied with 
seeing these wonders of nature; but my 
mind recoiled, at the thought of exposing 
myself to the same dangers, through which 
{ had passed, and I resolved to find my way 


to the inn, by climbing the rugged steep at 
my side. In this resolution my compan 
ions readily united, and we commenced the 
arduous task. ; 

The acclivity was difficult to gain, and 
when gained, a frightful precipice present. 
ed itself, on the other side. But we were 
not to be discouraged by difficulties, and 
soon plodded our way to the inn, through 
ditches and morasses, over prostrate trees 
and craggy steeps. 

The landlord now presented us witha 
book, in which were recorded the names 
of all those, who had ever visited the Falls, 
together with the reflections, these natural 
curiosities excited. I turned the leaves, 
which exhibited such a variety of taste and 
genius, until my eye rested on this expres 
sive sentence ; “Great and marvellous are 
thy works O Lord!” 





From the Rose-Bud. 
A TRUE STORY. 

“Truth,” says Lord Byron, is often stran- 
ger than fiction.” This remark will be 
found strictly in point in the following nar 
rative. e 

There resides at present in the vicinity of 
Boston, a venerable clergyman, whose char 
acter for learning, piety, and active useful- 
ness, has seldom, if ever, been surpassed. 

When young, he was very poor, and 
entered Harvard College with almost ne 
means of support, apart from the expected 
liberality of the College-Faculty, who have 
‘a considerable charity-fund at their disposal 

He was supplied with all the sums from 
this resource, consistent with the justice 
due to other claimants, but still he remain 
ed in a condition of hopeless indigence. 

Matters had arrived at su¢h a pass, that 
unless he should be soon provided with @ 
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College, or obtain his education. 
Reduced almost to despair, he one day 


-took his staff, and walked from Cambridge 


to Boston, to see if he could procure a situ- 
ation in a vessel, or some other laborious 
employment. 

When arrived near the ferry, which at 
that time occupied the place of the present 
Cambridge bridge, he perceived that some- 
thing had got fastened to the end of his 
staff 

He made several attempts to knock it off 
as a useless encumbrance, but found that it 
would obstinately a‘here to the point of 
the staff. 

Curiosity at length impelled him to ex- 
amine it, when he discovered that it was a 
gold ring, set with very brilliant diamonds. 

He carried it immediately to a jeweller, 
who was a gentleman of great integrity and 
benevolence. On acquainting him with 
his situation, the jeweller paid him down a 
handsome sum on the spot, and requested 


the young man to call on him for assistance 


in future. 4 

The linen was purchased, the shirts were 
made up by the young man’s sisters, and 
his prospects from that time grew brighter 
and brighter. 

The ring, which so singularly forced it- 
self into his hands, was probably dropped 
by a British officer in the course of our 
Revolutionary War. 





THE HOOSHEROONS. 
From the Cherokee Intelligencer. 


The good citizens of our young sister state, Indiana, 
are pretty generally known throughout the West by the 
singular appellative of Hooshers. The. following 
thymes, from a young Hoosheroon, convey a very 
graphical picture of Hoosher life on the frontiers of In- 





THE HOOSHEROONS. 


mn of linen, lie could no longer remain in diana. In our perambulations through that State, we 


have often partaken the welcome hospitality ofa ** buck- 
eye cabin,” while our gallant steed stood by the “ sap- 
ling and the sugar trough” for the night. 


Ofttimes in riding through the West, 
A stranger finds a “ Hoosher’s nest,” 
In other words, a buck-eye cabin, 
Just big enough to hold Queen Mab in, 
Its situation low, but airy, 
Close on the borders of a prairie, 
And, fearing he may be benighted, 
Hailing the house, has now alighted. 


The “ Hoosher” meets him at the door, 
Their salutations soon are o'er; 
He takes the stranger’s horse aside, 
Which quick is to a sapling tied, 
Then, having stripped the saddle off, 
He feeds him in a sugar trough. 


he stranger stoops to enter in, 
The entrance closing with a pin, 
And manifests a strong desire, 
To seat him by the log-heap fire, 
Where half a dozen -‘Hoosheroons,”’ 
With mush and milk, tin cups and spoons, 
White heads, bare feet, and dirty faces, 
Seem much inclined to keep their places. 
But madam, anxious to display 
Her rough and undisputed sway, 
Her offspring to the ladder leads, 
And cuffs the youngsters to their beds. 


Invited shortly to partake 
Of venison, milk, and jonny-cake, 
The stranger makes a hearty meal, 
While round his anxious glances steal. 
One side is lined with divers garments, 
The other spread with skins of varments, 
Dried pumpkin over head is strung, 
And venison ham in plenty hung; 
Two rifles placed above the door, 
Three dogs are stretched upon the floor.— 


The Host, who centres his affections 
On game, and range, and quarter sections, 
Talks to his weary guest for hours 
Until he yields to Somnus’ powers. 
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No matter how the story end— 
The application I intend, 
Is from the famous Scottish poet, 
Who seemed to feel as well as know it, 
That *‘ bonny chiels, and clever hizzies, 
Are bred in such a way as this is.” 





A good death is better than an evil life. Let 
us therefore strive to live as long as we ought, 
and not as long as we can. While our life is 
worth to others more than our death, it is our 
duty to preserve it. 

Day and night, the hours, and swiftly pass- 
ing minutes, ought to teach us to make the 
most of our time, and to let slip no chance of 
improving ourselves in every thing that is 
useful. 





A SUBTERFUGE. 

Two chimney-sweeps, coming along a bridge 
near Manchester, where a toll was levied on 
foot passengers, found, upon searching their 
pockets, that their joint stock amounted only to 
a halfpenny. The one not wishing to leave the 
other, behind, it was agreed to toss up the half- 
pewny; and the winner, thrusting the loser 
into his soot-bag, and laying it over his shoulder, 
passed through the toll-bar, without any addi- 
tional charge. 





ENCOURAGING RISING MERIT. 

— And you are at school now, are you?”’ 
was the question of a countryman to a little 
nephew, who had a short time before com- 
menced his education. “ And do you like the 
school,my man?” “ Yes,” whispered the boy. 
“ That’s right, you'll be a brave scholar, [ will 
warrant—how far are you up in your class, my 
little student?” “ Next to the head ’’—“ next 
to the head, say you; come now, you deserve 
something for that ’’—thrusting four whole cents 
into the hand of the delighted urchin. “ And 
how many are in your class? ’’—“ I and a little 
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THE PRECIOUS CAT. 


A citizen of Bourdeaux, by his will, ordered 
a fine horse he had to be sold, and the price 
given to some religious house. It so happened 
that all the rest of his effects were barely suffi- 
cient to pay his debts, and his widow and some 
children remained to be provided for. The 
monks appearing to claim the value of the 
horse, the widow desired her servant to take it 
to the market, at the saine time directing him 
how to manage matters. This animal being of 
an uncommonly good appearance, it was not 
long before his price was asked. The servant 
answered, just a pistole. The intending pur- 
chaser was astonished at such a low price, and 
thought the seller was in jest. ‘ Nay,’ says 
the latter, ‘I have brought a littie cat which 
you must buy also, otherwise you cannot get 
the horse; and its price is no less than 300 pis- 
toles..’ The money was accordingly paid with- 
out scruple, and the priests outwitted. 





BARKING OF DOGS. 

Dogs in a state of nature never bark; they 
simply whine, howl and growl; this explosive 
noise is only found among those who are do- 
mesticated. Sonnini speaks of the shepherd's 
dogs in the wilds of Egypt, as not having this 
faculty ; and Columbus found the dogs, whieh 
he had previously carried to America, to have 
lost their propensity to barking.— Gardiner s 
Music of Nature. 





A Fable is a short narrative or story, in- 
vented for the purpose of giving instruction 
to children under an amusing form In 
the framing of fables, animals are commonly 
made use of, to give the example intended 
by the writer. These animals are sup- 
posed to have the use of speech, and to act 
like human beings; and it is from what 
they are made to say and do, that the lesson 
we wish to impress on the minds of chil 
dren, is derived. 
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The Chinese are a very singular and 
peculiar people. They are of a common 
height, and their complexion is a clear 
brown. They dress themselves in long 
robes with wide sleeves, and flowing silk 
girdles, Furs are. every where seen amongst 
them in winter, varying in quality from 
sheepskin to ermine. 

The Chinese wear a small funnel-shaped 
hat, which varies with the rank of the wear- 


er and is mounted with a large button of 
Vow. 1. 10 





MANNERS OF THE CHINESE. 


coral, crystal or gold. The materials of 
which this button is made, and its color mark 
the distinction of the individual. The gen- 
eral dress is simple and uniform. ‘The only 
article, which distinguishes the emperor 
himself from his courtiers is a large pearl, 
with which his head is adorned. 

Some of the principal officers. among the 
Chinese are called mandarins. The power 
of the mandarin is very great. On entering 
a city, he can order any person whom he 
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chooses to have arrested, to be put to death, 
and no one can venture to defend him. 
The mandarin is preceded by a hundred 
executioners, who with a sort of yell, an- 
nounce his approach. Should any one for- 
get to retire to the side of a wall, he is 
severely whipped. -The mandarin himself, 
however, is not secure from punishment. 
For the slightest fault, the emperor will 
order him a sound beating. 

The government of China is very des- 
potic. By this, you will understand that 
the peop.e are not their own masters, but 
little better than slaves. The emperor is 
styled the sacred son of heaven, sole ruler 
of the‘ earth, the great father of his people. 
Offerings are made to his image and to his 
throne. His person is adored. When he 
goes abroad, all the Chinese are obliged to 
shut themselves up in their houses. Who- 
ever is found in his way is exposed to in- 
stant death, unless he turns his back, or 
lies flat with his face on the ground. All 
the shops by which the emperer is to pass 
must be shut, and this prince never goes out 
without being precéded by two thousand 
officers carrying chains, axes, and various 
other instruments of cruelty. 

The shoes of a Chinese lady are about 
four inches in length, and two in breadth. 
In infancy the feet are so closely bound and 
confined, that they cease to grow. Owing 
to this barbarows practice, it is often with 
difficulty that a Chinese female manages to 
walk. 

The manner of building in China, is like 
that of no other nation. The houses have 
a light and flimsy appearance. They are 
generally of wood, and of but one story in 
height. The whole building is surrounded 


by a wall six or seven feet high. 


The Chinese are not remarkable for their 


honor or regard for truth Little aepend 
ence can be placed upon their word, and 
they will often cheat you, if they can find g 
chance, Over some of the sl.ops may be 
seen the following words: they do not cheat 
here—a piece of intelligence, for which the 
purchaser cannot be too grateful. 

The Chinese laws are very “severe ‘with 
respect to the obedience of a child towards 
his parent. They give to the parents too 
much authority to leave’space for affection, 
The parents have the right to destroy or 
mutilate their children, thousands of whom 
are yearly exposed to perish in the rivers, 
A father, during his life, has an unlimited 
command over his son, who is liable for all 
the paternal debts, but those contracted by 
gaming. 

The discovery of the art of making paper 
from straw is of very ancient date in China, 
Straw, and even the bark of trees, and vari- 
ous plants and shrubs, are employed in the 
paper manufactories of China, where sheets 
are prepared of such dimensions, that s 
single one may be had to cover the side of 
a moderate sized room. Many old persons 
and children earn a livelihood by washing 
the ink from paper already written over, 
which is remanufactured into new sheets; 
and so economical are the Chinese, that they 
separate the old ink from the water for 
future use. 

The invention of printing, and of gun- 
powder was known in China long before it 
was known in Europe, though all improve- 
ment stopped with the mere invention. A 
knowledge of"the compass is also said to 
have been general, some years before its 
discovery in Europe. 

There are many more curious facts in re 
lation to the Chinese, which I may take somé 
future opportunity to tell my young reaaer 
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(tHE CHILD’S TIME-TABLE 
“Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Sixty minutes make an hour—”’ 

{ wish I were a little linnet 
Singing from her leafy bower, 
And then I should not have to count 
“‘ Sixty minutes in an hour.” 


« Twenty-four hours in a day, 

Seven days in a week—”’ 
{’d rather bound upon the hay, 

Or play at charming “ hide and seek’”’ 
Than count the hours in a day, 

Or tell the days that make a week. 


“fn a month there are four weeks 
And twelve months make a year.” 

All this to me a language speaks 
Which mother says I ought to hear. 


A second very quickly flies, 
A minute soon is gone, 

An hour is nothing in my eyes, 
When something's to be done. 


And when from my sweet sleep I rise 
The day seems scarce begun, 
Before again | close my eyes 
That opened with the sun. 


And when I go to spend a week, 
With some kind friend in town, 

Before I've hardly time to speak, 
The seven days are flown. 


And when another month has passed, 
My years they will be ten, 
And twelve months more will go on fast— 


How old I shall be then! 


Oh let me try to spend my years, 
And months and weeks and days, 

That I may have to shed few tears, 
And earn my Maker's praise. 


And if I should be spared to tell 
My threescore years and ten, 
My mother says if I 've done well 

I shall be happy then. 


Levanta. 


THE CHILD’S TIME-TABLE 


THOUGHTS ON SLEEPING. 

It is astonishing with how little reflection 
we resign ourselves to sleep. We speak of 
death with a feeling of dread almost amount- 
ing to abhorrence ; and yet to its twin broth- 
er sleep, we yield ourselves up with the 
most thoughtless and careless levity. 

Whether we reflect upon its value or 
upon the oblivion into which it casts us, 
sleep should be considered with the utmost 
attention and seriousness. 

As to its value, a single night of the rest- 
lessness of sickness, or the watchful agony 
of fear or sorrow, is amply sufficient to give 
us a lively idea of that. When unbroken 





health and undisturbed serenity offanividg, 


render sleep the regular and unwooed at- 
tendant upon our nights, its value can only 
be appreciated by due reflection. And to 
make that reflection is a most solemn and 
indispensable duty. We should endeavor 
to imagine, and it is but faintly, that we, can 
succeed in doing so, how miserable in body 
and disturbed in mind we should be, were 
we deprived of the power to sleep. The 
reflection will teach us to feel that value for 
sleep, and that gratitude for our enjoyment 
of it, which the mere theug!itless of our 
race can only be made to feel, by the trouble- 
some contrast of being deprived of it. 
When we consider the deep and death- 
like oblivion into which we are cast while 
sleeping, we cannot fail to:see that the act 
of resigning ourselves to sleep is one which 
demands our most serious reflection and 
most anxious preparation. When we are 
about to lie down to sleep we ought to con- 
sider that it may be that we shall rise up ne 
more in mortal consciousness. The tempo- 
rary oblivion of sleep may be the passage 
to the silence and corruption of the grave. 


For a change so possible, nay so probable, 
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THE REWARD OF JUSTICE. , 14 


and a change so awfully important, we 
ought to prepare ourselves every night ere 
we lie downto rest. We may wake again, 
indeed, but we may not. The event is 
not in our own power or within our own 


_ powers of calculation. We ought therefore 
to be prepared for the worst. We ought 
to lie down in such a frame of mind as 
though we were certain that in resigning 
ourselves to the soothing and stealthy em- 
coe of sleep we were forever giving up 

our mortal existence. . 

It is not, surely, too much for us to feel 
grateful for one of the greatest blessings we 

i to feel anxious about one of the 
mosfimportant actions we perform? This 

gratitude and this anxiety are all that we 

have endeavored to impress upon the minds 
of our young readers. 









THE REWARD OF JUSTICE. 

Quisera, king of Persia, was one of the 
most just and virtuous monarchs that ever 
governed a nation; and that over-ruling 
Providence, which constantly defends such 
characters from the arts and designs of their 
enemies, signally rewarded; on one occasion, 
the sacrifice of his own wishes to his high 
sense of personal justice. 

Quisera was desirous of erecting a mag- 
nificent palace in one of the most pleasant 
parts of his dominions; and as the spot 
which he had selected was occupied by a 
number of small cottages, he offered a con- 
siderable sum of money for\permission to 
remove them. His proposals were grateful- 
ly accepted by all the inhabitants, except 
one old woman, wko refused to listen to 
any conditions whatever. “This hut,” 
said she, “was my cradle, and it shall be 
my tomb.” When the king was informed 


of her obstinacy, instead of giving way nie 
passion, he very coolly said, “ The cottage} 
certainly her’s, and I cannot deprive her of 
it by force, without being guilty of injustice, 
However, I will build my palace, and he 
hut shall remain where it is.” The architeg 
represented to him that this mean dwelling ® 
would stand completely in the court-yard, 
“So much the better,” replied Quisera, “ the 
good woman will be in no want of light’ 
His courtiers incessantly repeated, that his 
majesty was too considerate ; that there was 
not any respect due to a foolish old peasant 
who had the audacity to oppose her sove 
reign’s will. But he answered, that it wa 
the duty of every sovereign to be just. “h 
may be said,” observed he, “that this pow 
creature is foolish ; but it shall never be sail § 
that Quisera was unjust.” 

The palace was finished in the first style 
of magnificence, and ornamented in sucha 
costly manner that it was reckoned one of 
the wonders of the East. No traveller ever 
visited Persia without procuring a sight 
of it; no ambassador ever arrived froma 
foreign court, who was not struck with 
admiration at its amazing beauty. One of 
these, who was celebrated for his taste and 
judgment, could not refrain, one day, from 
addressing the king to the following pur 
port: “ Your palace, sire, certainly corres 
ponds with the greatness and sublimity of 
your mind; but I am astonished to see that 
a mean hut should be suffered to stand in 
the midst of such unrivalled magnificence.” 
The king then informed him of the reason 
of its remaining in that situation ; but the 
ambassador replied, that the old woman not 
only deserved to lose her habitation, but her 
life, for daring to oppose her sovereign’? 
pleasure. “Pardon me,” said Quisera, “ if 
I differ from you in opinion, and if I persist 
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in thinking that, in the present instance, you 
have lost sight of that wisdom for which 
you are so justly famed. This little cottage 
is, in my estimation, the most precious 
ornament of my palace, since it proves that 
J am just, though possessing absolute pow- 
er; while, on the contrary, the magnificence 
of this structure, and all its expensive deco- 
rations, are only the display of riches, which 
blind Fortune either gives or withdraws at 
her caprice. I remember that, when yet a 
child, as 1 was going one day to my sports, 
I saw a mischievous boy throw a stone at a 
dog, which was quietly lying asleep on the 
ground, and break his leg; then, as if de- 
lighted at the exploit he had achieved, he 
went away jumping with joy. It so hap- 
pened, that, at the very instant,a gentleman 
on horseback passed by. The giddy youth, 
who was running along, came so near the 
horse’s hoof, that he gave him akick, which 
fractured his leg. The lad fell down crying 
most piteously. The traveller, instead of 
going to his assistance, pursued his way ; 
but, immediately after, the horse, putting 
his foot into a deep hole, fell on his chest, 
and broke his knees; and the rider, who 
was thrown on the earth, dislocated his 
shoulder. This circumstance,” added the 
king, “has been a lesson to me, by which I 
have endeavored to regulate my conduct 
through life; for, as it appears perfectly 
just that evil should befall those who intend 
evil to others, I carefully abstain from doing 
wrong. Besides, Nature has implanted this 
universal law in the hifman heart—* Do not 
unto others that which you would not have 
them do unto you.’” 

The ambassador, by his respectful silence, 
showed that his reason was convinced by 
the arguments of this truly just monarch ; 
and, on returning to his master’s court, he 





THE REWARD OF JUSTICE. 


applauded his justice even more than his 
magnificence. 

This rigid adherence to strict equity, 
however, though it insured the happiness 
of Quisera’s subjects, and was the object of 
their respect and admiration, was considered 
in a very different light by his ministers. 
As it obliged them to give an exact account 
of all their proceedings, they regarded it 
as an intolerable oppression; and thought 
themselves much aggrieved, because they 
were denied the privilege of promoting a 
relation, or protecting a rich man, who 
offered a large sum for their patronage. 

It happened that Jeroluf, the prime min- 
ister’s brother, having committed a capital 
crime, was imprisoned until the execution 
of his sentence. There remained not the 
smallest hope of his being pardoned ; for 
the king insisted that the award pronounced 
by the laws should be irrevocable. The 
minister, who was much attached to his 
brother, went and threw himself at his 
sovereigns feet, to implore hismercy. But 
Quisera made him this reply: “I would 
readily pardon him, had J condemned him ; 
but he is condemned by the laws, which 
were made for the public good. I am only 
their guardian, and it is my duty to see 
them executed.” The minister used cvery 
argument he could devise to induce the 
hing to grant his petition, but in vain: that 
just monarch was inflexible, and refused to 
listen-to his prayer. He, therefore, quitted 
his sovereign’s presence with his heart full 
of rancor, resolving to form a conspiracy, 
and assassinate his master. For some min- 
utes, he walked to and fro, considering how 
he should be able to effect his dreadful 
purpose. At length, he recollected a man, 


whose name was Daramuc, who, from a 
low situation, had been raised by his means 
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THE REWARD OF JUSTICE. 


to a high military station, but who was still 
discontented, because he could not pursue 
his vicious inclinations with impunity. 'To- 
wards this man he directed his- thoughts, 
and determined to make him the instrument 
of his vengeance. He accordingly went to 
him, and engaged him to meet him private- 
ly, the same evening, in the palace court, 
behind the old woman’s eot, where, he said, 
he wished to speak to him on an affair of 
the utinost importance. ) 

The minister knew that his brother, at a 
time when he commanded the armies of 
Quisera’s deceased father, had artfully lost 
a decisive battle, for which the enemy had 
rewarded him with a considerable sum; and 
that he, whom he intended to involve in the 
conspiracy, had assisted Jeroluf in betray- 
ing the king’s army. Quisera, however, 
was entirely ignorant of this treachery ; and 
all the heads of accusation against Jeroluf 
were of recent date. But the artful minis- 
ter availed himself of his knowledge of the 
fact, to try whether Daramuc, in endeavor- 
ing to save his own life, might not also pre- 
serve his brother’s. 

In the evening, Daramuc did not fail to 
repair to the court of the palace, where the 
minister, thinking himself unheard by every 
auman ear, spoke as follows: “My friend, 
our master’s rigorous justice is much too 
dangerous for ourselves and our friends. I 
only wish you to recall to mind the last war 
in which we were engaged.”—“ You then,” 
said Daramuc, “ obtained for me one of the 
first military posts under your brother, who 
was appointed commander of the whole 
forces.” —* I did not mention this,” rejoined 
the minister, “to remind you of an obliga- 
tion ; but merely to bring forward a circum- 
stance that will be not less fatal to you than 
to my, imprisoned brother, unless we have 


the courage to avert the blow. Know, then, 
that Quisera has decreed your death, and 
that, to-morrow, you will be confined. The 
monarch against whom our late king took 
up arms, has sent my brother’s letters to 
Quisera, by which the whole treason is ex. 
posed, and the names of all who were con- 
cerned with him: yours, of course, is among 
the number.” Daramuc, who knew the 
account of this treachery to be true, ex. 
claimed—* Well, then, I will plunge my 
dagger in his heart before he can pronounce 
my sentence. He has long been hateful to 
me!” ‘The minister, finding his design 
likely to be accomplished, replied—* I will 
be of your party; for I am determined to 
save Jeroluf, or perish in the attempt.” 

The old woman, who had overheard the 
whole conversation, now crept out very 
softly from her little hut, and, going up to 
the officers who guarded the royal apart- 
ment, demanded an audience, saying, she 
had discovered a conspiracy, and must 
speak to the king in person. When led 
into his presence, she thus addressed him: 
“Most great and just monarch! send your 
guards’ instantly to secure two villians, who 
are behind my cottage—lose no time—and 
whilst they are gone, I will relate all [ have 
overheard.” The guards were immediately 
despatched ; the king was informed of the 
whole conspiracy ; and ten other conspira- 
tors were arrested, and separately examined 
by the judges, who sentenced them all to 
the ignominious death they so justly merited. 

Quisera, seeing that to a single act of 
justice, which had been blamed by every 
one, he owed the preservation of his life, 
felt, with the greater force, the justice of 
the Almighty, and became the more col- 
firmed in his resolution of being just him 
self. 
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THE CEDAR OF LEBANON. 
The Cedar of Lebanenis remarkable both tree, as a natural object, and to its timber as 
for the beauty of its appearance and the a material of building. 


durability of its wood. 

Anciently it was, indeed, held in the first 
estimation among trees. The great and 
wise Solomon speaks of it in his writings in 
the most rapturous terms of commendation, 
and in the building of his famous and gor- 
| geous ‘Temple he made so great use of this 
: wood, that he almost stripped Mount Leba- 
| non of its towering and wide spreading Ce- 
! dars, Of the extent which Solomon made 
use of this wood in the building of the Tem- 
ple, we may form some idea from the facts 
that that vast structure was almost entirely 
lined with it; and that to supply the neces- 
sary quantity of this precious wood no fewer 
than eighty thousand men were employed 


solely in felling Cedars and transferring 
: them to Jerusalem. A Cedar, when seen 


in the prime of its living beauty, has a 
grandeur of appearance which would alone 
be sufficient to account for the partiality 
Which Solomon showed both to the living 








But beyond this, there was yet another 
reason for his high estimation of his favorite 
tree. The wood of this tree emits a fra- 
grance which protects it against* ravages, 
which various kinds of insects commit upon 
nearly all other descriptions of wood. And 
the ancients had a most exaggerated notion 
of durableness and incorruptibility ; 
qualities which, however, it really possesses 
to an extent that forms a better apology for 
this exaggeration than some of their other 
fabulous relations can lay claimto. It was, 
probably, from a supposition, that the Cedar 
incorruptible itself, could communicate its 
incorruptibility to objects placed in contact 
with it, that the sap of the Cedar was used 
by the ancients in embalming the bodies of 
the dead, and was also rubbed on the most 
precious of their manuscripts to preserve 
them. From the writings of Solomon, it 
is very evident, that if the Cedar was not 
originally native only of Lebanon, it was at 
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SPEAKING JACKDAWS 


least much more abundant and more beau- 
tiful than in any other country in the world 
It is never of the Cedar merely that Solo- 
mon speaks, when celebrating beauty or 
grandeur, but of the Cedar of Lebanon. 

But on Lebanon the Cedar no longer 
flourishes as it did of old. More than two 
centuries ago, a traveller who ascended 
Mount Libanus could only count two dozen 
of living and flourishing trees, and two or 
three old ones fast sinking into decay. And 
towards the close of the seventeenth century 
a traveller named Maundrell, visited Liba- 
nus, and reported that only sixteen Cedars 
were then standing. And this on the very 
site where, in the days of Solomon, there 
was an immense forest of these beautiful 
trees ! 

The appearance of the Cedar derives its 
grandeur from its peculiar way of growth 
as well as from its great height and bulk. 
Its branches extend widely, and incline 
towards the earth; and when agitated by 
the wind, its rows of branches one above 
the other look like verdant banks put into 
gentle graceful motion. ‘The Cedar-tree is 
very plentiful in New-England and many 
parts of the United States. The trees differ 
from that represented in the cut. The 
wood, however, possesses the same qualities 
of durability and fragrance, as that of the 
Cedar of Lebanon. ‘The tree is sometimes 
called the savin-tree ; uad there is a spot 
near Boston called Savin Hill, from its 
abounding with these trees. 





SPEAKING JACKDAWS. 

In modern times, parrots are almost the 
only birds that have the gifi of speech, 
though connoisseurs are not ignorant that 
starlings and jackdaws have good abilities 
in that way, when properly educated. The 


ancients could at times make them speak to 
some purpose: Macrobius tells us thar 
when Augustus Cresar was returning in tri- 
umph te Rome from his victory over Mark 
Antony, there appeared among the crowd 
which welcomed him, a bird borne on a 
man’s hand, which flapped its wings, and 
cried out, “ God save the Emperor the vic- 
torious Cesar!” Augustus, delighted to see 
himself saluted by this winged spokesman, 
gave its owner a handsome sum for the bird, 
The owner pocketed the money, refusing 
to share any of it with an associate who 
had aided him in training his jackdaw. 
This man, in order to be revenged, and to 
show the loyalty which had animated his 
friend, brought tothe Emperor another bird 
which they had in traiping, and which 
called out, “God save the victorious Mark 


Antony.” Augustus, whose good-nature is 


well known, only laughed at the joke, and 
ordered the confederates to divide the 
money. After his liberality in this instance, 
he had a number of speaking jackdaws and 
parrots brought to him. One poor fellow, 
a shoe-maker, took great pains to teach a 
bird which he had got for the purpose, 
hoping to make his fortune by it. The bird, 
who had no such prospects, was but a slow 
scholar ; and his master, in the midst of his 
lessons, often ejaculated in despair, “ Well, 
I have lost my labor!” Having at last, 
however, and with much pains, completed 
his education, the daw was brought out one 
day to salute Augustus, and repeated his 
“ God save the Emperor” with great distinet- 


ness. “Tut!” said Augustus, “I have too 


many courtiers of your kind.” “ Well,” cried 
the daw, who at that moment remembered 
his master’s ejaculation—* Well, I have 
lost my labor.” The Emperor was so much 
amused with its answer, that he bought the 
feathered wit for double the expected sum. 
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It was a hot 


afternoon in July. The 
wind was hardly strong enough to stir the 
tops of the trees, or to waft the down from 
the thistle of the meadow. The _ birds 
were singing loudly from the boughs, as if 
they at least were very well contented with 
the weather. 

“It is much cooler in the chestnut grove 
than here,” said James Ray to his sister 
Hannah. “Come put on your vonnet, and 
we will go there,” continued he. 

Hannah did as she was asked, for it was 
a holyday, and her services were not needed 
athome. The children bounded out of the 
house, and were soon at the little brook, 
Which flowed by the side of the grove. 
“Now see me jump over this,” said James, 
handing his hat to his sister. He rana short 


AFTERNOON’S RAMBLE. 















































distance, and in attempting to leap, placed 
his foot in the middle of the stream. Han 
nah laughed at the needless effort of her 
brother, and giving him his hat, said, “now 
see me step over it;” and placing one foot 
on a stone, with the other she lighted safely 
on the opposite side. James drew his feet 
out of the water, and acknowledged that 
his sister had taken the wisest method. 
They soon reached the grove and had 
not wandered far before some bright red 
strawberries caught their eyes, and kneeling 
down on the grass, they picked some of the 
largest they had ever seen. “ What a pity 
that we didn’t bring a basket, so that we 
might fill it with berries,” said James. After 
they had eaten sufficiently, they wandered 
farther, till they entered a thick wood, and 
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came to a clear run of water. Here they 
sat down on the fallen trunk of a tree to 
rest themselves. The air was very pleasant. 
The rustling of the trees was like a soothing 
music; and the ntoving shadows ef the 
leaves upon the grass, made the ground 
appear dotted with sunshine. Now and 
then, a little squirrel would dart up the 
branches ; or a robin redbreast would stop 
and tilt upon some bending twig. 

The brother and sister lingered near the 
spot till the sun had begun to sink in the 


west, and the air was no longer hot and 


oppressive. ‘They then rose to return home. 
But some inviting berries on each side of 
the path would often delay their steps, and 
it was almost dark before they again crossed 
the little brook by the grove. Two or three 
stars might be seen in the sky, when they 
entered the door of their happy home, and 
sat down to their neat repast. They said 
their prayers at an earlier hour than usual 
that evening, and the next morning arose 
grateful and refreshed. 





ADVERSITY. 


Scareely any thing can be met with in 
books more interesting than the stories of 
those changes of fortune which have hap- 
pened to persons of great rank and conse- 
quence. 

Among these the history of the last Queen 
of France, Marie Antoinette, the wife of 
Louis the Sixteenth, is most remarkable ; 
and indeed she may properly be mentioned 
as onqof the few who have really been un- 
fortunate ; that is, of such as having once 
enjoyed all the happiness which the best 
state of human life can give, have, without 
any guilt on their part, fallen into the lowest 
condition of misery, Such was her lot. 
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She was the daughter of an Eimperor @ 
Austria, one of the most powerful monare} 
on earth; she was singularly beautiful, ¢ 
a surprisingly sweet disposition, very char 
table and tender-hearted ; and so innoce 
and humble in her thoughts and behavig! 
that not only all the princes, lords, and nol 
ladies who surrounded her loved her like 
sister, but the common soldiers, and the poy 
hard-working people of France did near 
the same. She was also at the same tin 
Queen of that fine country, where the peo 
ple were then celebrated tor the respect the 
paid to women of every class; and they @ 
course showed the utmost to the young al 
lovely wife of their King, who was himself 
a person of great goodness, and mild aw 
gentle in his manner of governing. Th 
laws, however, of his country were vey 
bad: those of the inhabitants who wer 
called nobility or gentry could do alm 
any thing they pleased; they could tak 
the little he had from a poor man, or eve 
take away his life without being punishel 
for such a crime, while all the poor wer J 
slaves to the rich, and forced to labor ff 
their advantage. 

This state of affairs could not last am 
longer: the people found out that the pow 
had a right to live as well as the rich; anl 
in fact. a better right than they, becam® —& 
they performed all the hard work, while 
the rich were idle, and seemed to live fir 
pleasure only. So, some among the poo 
began to make complaints ; more soon joil- 
ed them, and at length all of them agreed 
to destroy their rulers and great nobility, 
and to make good laws in place of their bad 
ones, 

In a short time the soldiers of France 
sisted the people in their plans, and then it 
became an easy matter for them to do what 
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goever they chose: they murdered their 
king and many of his nobles; took their 
palaces, fine castles and lands for their own 
use, and grew so overjoyed at their success, 
that they absolutely went mad; mistaking 
wrong for right and imagining wickedness 
to be virtue. But they were more to be 
pitied than blamed for all this; as they 
were driven out of their senses by their suf- 
ferings, and no longer knew what they were 
about. It is therefore no wonder that they 
should have fallen into the dreadful mistake 
which I am now torelate. They had most 
unjustly killed the king, as supposing him 
the head of the government, and the chief 
eause of all the wrongs they endured. Un- 
der a still greater mistake they kept their 
beautiful and innocent queen in a prison ; 
forgetting that by the laws of France she 
could have no power over them; for a 
woman was not allowed in France to gov- 
ern atall; asin England she may. Besides, 
as the queen could not make, nor in any 
way meddle with the laws, it was most un- 
fair and cruel to treat her as if she had been 
one of the governors and law-makers of 
their country. 


She was nevertheless, not only put into 


a vile, dark and unwholesome jail, but kept 
there friendless and hopeless ; her dear chil- 
dren, whom she passionately loved, were 
taken from her; she had hardly enough of 
bad food to eat; had only a bed of damp 
and dirty rags to lie on, and but one torn 
and worn-out robe to wear. She passed 
her days and nights in loneliness and tears ; 
and so great was her wretchedness that she 
really longed to die, as much as one who is 
happy wishes to live. At last, about nine 
months after her husband had been killed, 
and upon the 16th day of October, in the 
year 1793, this most afflicted lady was taken 


THE MANGOSTAN 





from prison, sittmg on a common chair in 
an open cart, with her hands tied behind 
her back ; and so drawn slowly through the 
streets and crowds of Paris, ti!l she came to 
a large space near the palace, where she 
had once sat on a gilded throne, admired 
and reverenced as the best beloved and 
most beauteous princess of Europe ; and 
there on a scaffold and bound with cords 
to a filthy and bloody block of wood, her 
head was cut off with a sort of an axe con- 
trived for the purpose; and thus all the 
poor deserted creature’s woes were at an 
end forever. 

It must be admitted that a more truly un- 
fortunate person than this persecuted queen 
cannot be named. 








THE MANGOSTAN. 


The Mangostan is one of the most deli- 
cious fruits that grows; and the tree on 
which it is produced is very graceful and 
beautiful. It is a native of Sumatra, and 
also of the Molucca or Spice Islands, but is 
to be met with in many other parts of Asia. 

The fruit is round, about the size of a 
common orange. The pulp is divided like 
an orange, and the flavor is said to be that 
of the finest grape and strawberry united. 
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came to a clear run of water. Tere they 
sat down on the fallen trunk of a tree to 
rest themselves. The air was very pleasant. 
The rustling of the trees was like a soothing 
music; and the ntoving shadows of the 
leaves upon the grass, made the ground 
appear dotted with sunshine. Now and 
then, a little squirrel would dart up the 
branches ; or a robin redbreast would stop 
and tilt upon some bending twig. 

The brother and sister lingered near the 
spot till the sun had begun to sink in the 
west, and the air was no longer hot and 
oppressive. ‘They then rose to return home. 
But some inviting berries on each side of 
the path would often delay their steps, and 
it was almost dark before they again crossed 
the little brook by the grove. ‘Two or three 
stars might be seen in the sky, when they 
entered the door of their happy home, and 
sat down to their neat repast. They said 
their prayers at an earlier hour than usual 
that evening, and the next morning arose 
grateful and refreshed. 





ADVERSITY. 


Scareely any thing can be met with in 
books more interesting than the stories of 
those changes of fortune which have hap- 
pened to persons of great rank and conse- 
quence. 

Among these the history of the last Queen 
of France, Marie Antoinette, the wife of 
Louis the Sixteenth, is most remarkable ; 
and indeed she may properly be mentioned 
as ongof the few who have really been un- 
fortunate ; that is, of such as having once 
enjoyed all the happiness which the best 
state of human life can give, have, without 
any guilt on their part, fallen into the lowest 
condition of misery. Such was her lot. 


She was the daughter of an Emperor of 
Austria, one of the most powerful monarchs 
on earth; she was singularly beautiful, of 
a surprisingly sweet disposition, very chari- 
table and tender-hearted ; and so innocent 
and humble in her thoughts and behavior, 
that not only all the princes, lords, and noble 
ladies who surrounded her loved her like a 
sister, but the common soldiers, and the poor 
hard-working people of France did nearly 
the same. She was also at the same time 
Queen of that fine country, where the peo- 
ple were then celebrated tor the respect they 
paid to women of every class; and they of 
course showed the utmost to the young and 
lovely wife of their King, who was himself 
a person of great goodness, and mild and 
gentle in his manner of governing. The 
laws, however, of his country were very 
bad: those of the inhabitants who were 
called nobility or gentry could do almost 
any thing they pleased; they could take 
the little he had from a poor man, or even 
take away his life without being punished 
for such a crime, while all the poor were 
slaves to the rich, and forced to labor for 
their advantage. 

This state of affairs could not last any 
longer: the people found out that the poor 
had aright to live as well as the rich; and 
in fact. a better right than they, becanse 
they performed all the hard work, while 
the rich were idle, and seemed to live for 
pleasure only. So, some among the poor 
began to make complaints ; more soon joit- 
ed them, and at length all of them agreed 
to destroy their rulers and great nobility, 
and to make good laws in place of their bad 
ones, 

In a short time the soldiers of France a* 
sisted the people in their plans, and then it 
became an easy matter for them to do what 
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goever they chose: they murdered their 
king and many of his nobles; took their 
palaces, fine castles and lands for their own 
use, and grew so overjoyed at their success, 
that they absolutely went mad; mistaking 
wrong for right and imagining wickedness 
to be virtue. But they were more to be 
pitied than blamed for all this; as they 
were driven out of their senses by their suf- 
ferings, and no longer knew what they were 
about. It is therefore no wonder that they 
should have fallen into the dreadful mistake 
which I am now to relate. They had most 
unjustly killed the king, as supposing him 
the head of the government, and the chief 
eause of all the wrongs they endured. Un- 
der a still greater mistake they kept their 
beautiful and innocent queen in a prison; 
forgetting that by the laws of France she 
eould have no power over them; for a 
woman was not allowed in France to gov- 
ern atall; asin England she may. Besides, 
as the queen could not make, nor in any 
way meddle with the laws, it was most un- 
fair and cruel to treat her as if she had been 
one of the governors and law-makers of 
their country. 

She was nevertheless, not only put into 
a vile, dark and unwholesome jail, but kept 
there friendless and hopeless ; her dear chil- 
dren, whom she passionately loved, were 
taken from her; she had hardly enough of 
bad food to eat; had only a bed of damp 
and dirty rags to lie on, and but one torn 
and worn-out robe to wear. She passed 
her days and nights in loneliness and tears ; 
and so great was her wretchedness that she 
really longed to die, as much as one who is 
happy wishes to live. At last, about nine 
months after her husband had been killed, 
and upon the 16th day of October, in the 
year 1793, this most afflicted lady was taken 


from prison, sitting on @ common chair in 
an open cart, with her hands tied behind 
her baek ; and so drawn slowly through the 
streets and crowds of Paris, ti!l she came to 
a large space near the palace, where she 
had once sat on a gilded throne, admired 
and reverenced as the best beloved and 
most beauteous princess of Europe ; and 
there on a scaffold and bound with cords 
to a filthy and bloody block of wood, her 
head was cut off with a sort of an axe con- 
trived for the purpose; and thus all the 
poor deserted creature’s woes were at an 
end forever. 

It must be admitted that a more truly un- 
fortunate person than this persecuted queen 
cannot be named. 








THE MANGOSTAN. 

The Mangostan is one of the most deli- 
cious fruits that grows; and the tree on 
which it is produced is very graceful and 
beautiful. It is a native of Sumatra, and 
also of the Molucea or Spice Islands, but is 
to be met with in many other parts of Asia. 

The fruit is round, about the size of a 
common orange. ‘The pulp is divided like 
an orange, and the flavor is said to be that 
of the finest grape and strawberry united. 
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One of the finest buildings in Boston is 
the Tremont House. This is a spacious 
and elegant hotel, which is renowned for 
the elegance of its structure and the style 
of its accommodations. The corner-stone 
of the edifice was laid on the 4th of July 
1828, and the hotel was opened by the 
present landlord, Mr. Dwight Boyden, ou 
the 16th of October, 1829. 

The front of the building is of Quincy 
granite ornamented with a fine portico. 
The wings are brick, with stone basements. 
The whole number of rooms is one hun- 
dred and eighty. ‘The south wing contains 
ten private parlors on the first and second 
floors, having one or more chambers at- 
tached to each. The dining room is in the 
north wing and is about seventy feet in 
length by thirty-one feet in width, the height 
being fourteen feet. 


There are two small parlors in the front 
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THE TREMONT 


HOUSE. 
part, a large reading-room and a general 
drawing-room. 

The principal entrance to the House is 


in Tremont street, almost directly opposite 
the Tremont Theatre. 





MAXIMS AND MORALS. 

An action cannot be perfectly good, unless it 
be pure in its motives :—that is, unless the mo- 
tives are virtuous, and free from any mixture 
of vice. 

If we commit small faults without scruple 
to-day, we shall commit great ones without 
shame to-morrow. 


Pride is the most ridiculous and the most 
foolish of all, vices. 

In every thing we do, however trifling, we 
ought to reflect and reason ; otherwise we shall 
never do any thing well. 

Idleness renders us unfit for every thing. 


We owe the greatest gratitude to those whe 
tell us the truth. 
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RICE BUNTING. 


This is the Boblink of the eastern and 
northern states, andthe Rice and Reed- Bird 
of Pennsylvania and the southern states. 
Though a troublesome bird to the planters, 
he has three good qualities that entitle him 
to our notice; his plumage is beautiful, his 
song highly musical, and his flesh excellent. 

Wilson supposes the winter residence of 
this species to extend from Mexico to the 
mouth of the Amazon. Early in May they 
arrive within the scuthern boundaries of the 
United States, and by the middle of the 
month make their appearance in the lower 
parts of Pennsylvania. While here, the 
males are extremely gay and full of song ; fre- 
quenting meadows, newly ploughed fields, 
sides of creeks, rivers and watery places, 
and feasting largely on May-flies and cater- 
pillars. By the twentieth of the month 
they disappear on their way to the north. 

The nest of this bird is constructed of 
dry leaves and coarse grass, and is fixed in 
the ground, generally in a field of grass. 


The female lays five eggs ef a bluish white, 
marked with numerous irregular spots of 
blackish brown. The song of the male, 
while the female is sitting, is singular and 
very agreeable. Some idea my be formed 
of it by striking the high keys of a piano- 
forte at random, singly and quickly, making 
as many sudden contrasts of high and low - 
notes as possible. Many of the notes are 
charming, but they succeed each other so | 
rapidly that the ear can hardly separate them. 

The Rice Bunting is seven inches and a 
half long. His tail is formed like that of the 
woodpecker genus, and is often used in the 
same manner, being thrown in to support it 
while ascending the stalks of the reed. In 
the spring he is black; in June this color 
changes to a brownish yellow. 





® THE CAPTIVE BLUE BIRD. 


‘“* Sweet little mistress let me go 
And I'll smooth the feathers on my brow, 
And sing you a song so sweet and clear, 


That you will be glad to stop and hear. 


“ Indeed you know not what you do, 
I ‘ll tell you all, and tell you true ; 
lve left some young ones on the tree, 
In a soft nest; there are one, two, three. 


« *T is two hours now since Billy was fed, 
And little Dick he hangs his head, 

Sweet Katy wonders where I’m gone 
And the poor things are all alone. 


“ Perhaps some cat in prowling round 
Will see and seize them at a bound, 
The cruel pussy | might scare 
With my shrill note if I were there. 


“ Ah me! no more at early morn 
Shall I rest my foot on the stooping thors 
And pour the song from my soft breast, 
While my dear young ones are at sest 
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* No mnore shal’ I with eager bill 
Snatch up the worm from off the hill, 

And no more hear the trembling cry, 
That welcomes me when I| draw nigh 


** But my sad notes have touched your heart, 
Your open hand bids me depart, 
Blessings on thee my mistress dear, 
My darlings have no more to fear.” 
INFANTA. 


COMMERCE, 

There is much useful exchange between 
different nations, which we call Commerce. 
All countries will not produce the same 
things; but, by means of exchanges, each 
country may enjoy all the produce of the 
others. 

Tea, thus, comes from China, and sugar 
from the West Indies; neither of them 
could be raised here without a hot-house. 
No more can oranges, which come*from 
Portugal, and other southern countries. 
But we get all these things in exchange for 
knives, and scissors, and cloth, which we 
can make much better and cheaper than the 
Chinese, and West Indians, and Portuguese : 
and so both parties are better off than if 
they made every thing at home. 

How useful water is for commerce! The 
sea seems to keep different countries sepa- 
rate; but, for the purpose of commerce, it 
rather brings them together. If there were 
only land between this: and Europe,-we 
should be deprived of many things, which 
we now enjoy; the carriage of it would 
cost more than it is worth, Think how 
many horses would be wanted to draw such 
a load as comes in one ship; and they must 
eat, and rest, while they were traveiling. 
But the winds are the horses which carry 
the ship along; and they cost us nothing 
but to spread a sail, 


Then, too, the ship moves easily, because 
it floats on the water, instead of dragging on 
the ground like a wagon. For this reason, 
we have made canals in many places, for 
the sake of bringing goods by water. One 
or two horses can easily draw a barge along 
a canal, with a load which twice as many 
could not move if it were on the ground. 

What a folly it is, as well asa sin, for 
different nations tobe jealous of each other 
and to goto war, instead of trading together 
peaceably; by which beth would be the 
richer and the better off. But the best gifts 
of God are given in vain to those who are 
perverse. 





TO AN INFANT AT ITS BIRTH. 
Hail! little tender flower 
So beautiful and bright, 
Whose bud has scarce an hour 
Oped to the sun’s sweet light. 


Midst storms thou’st shown thy neas . 
And wintry nipping frosts 

Thicken around thy bed, 

Arrayed like threat’ ring hosts. 


But guardian hands are near 
To mantle thee around, 

Lest winds in wild career : 
Should cast thee to the ground. 


Then, tender flower, arise, 
Nor droop thy lovely head— 
Shoot upwards to the skies, 
Nor storms around thee dead. 


And though the gardened earth 
May cease supporting thee— 
Immortal is thy birth, 

Thine age eternity ! 


And though thy lowly form 
In blighted ruin lies, 
Thou'lt yet survive the storm 


And bloom in paradise 
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THE PINE-APPLE. 


The pine-apple grows naturally in the 
East and West Indies, and in Africa. It is 
raised by planting the crowns, which grow 
on the fruit, or the suckers, which are pro- 
duced either from the sides of the plant, or 
under the fruit. 

The pine-apple is much esteemed as an 
ornament for the table; and abundance of 
the fruit is sent to Europe and the United 
States. The crown is usually preserved 
with the apple, as its removal would dimin- 
ish the elegant appearance of the fruit. 

From the pine-apple there is made a wine, 
which is much esteemed. 

This fruit, eaten in considerable quantities, 
is often injurious to the health, especially 
in warm weather. 


Before being planted, the suckers or 


crowns of the pine-apple must be laid to 
dry in a warm place for four or five days 
or more ; for if they are immediately plant- 
ed, they will rot. The certain rule of judg- 
ing when they are fit to plant, is to observe 
if the bottom is healed over, and become 
hard. In summer they must be frequently 
watered ; but not with large quantities at a 
time, 

Plants beginning to show the fruit noe 
never be shifted; for if they are removed, 
after the fruit appears, it stops the growth, 
and thereby causes the fruit to be smaller. 
With care, the pine-apple may be raised 
in hotbeds in this country. 

Pine-apples are brought in great quanti- 
ties to the United States from the West 
Indies, and often sold at a low price. 
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SAGACITY OF THE CROW. 

The following instance of the sagacity of the 
etow is related by Dr. Darwin. 

A friend of his, on the northern coast of Ire- 
tand, saw above a hundred crows preying upon 
mussels. Each crow took up a mussel into the 
air, thirty or forty yards high, and then let it 
fall upon the stones, and thus, by breaking the 
shell, got possession of the animal. 





AN ELECTRIC EEL. 

I was standing in the gallery of a house be- 
longing to a half-pay efficer, (now a planter,) 
when I observed a large jar in the garden: | 
inquired what it contained, and was told, an 
electric eel, “but,” said my friend, “1 have 
had it a long time, it is sickly, and has entirely 
lost its electrifying powers.” I went to ex- 
amine it, and saw a brown, flat-headed, broad- 
tailed eel, four or five feet long, with a loak of 
“noli me tangere,’ moving slowly round the 
inside of the jar. The planter then. taking up 
a piece-of old iron hoop, said in an off handed 
manner, “ If you touch him with this, you will 
perceive he has lost all his power.” [ did so, 
and was nearly knocked flat on my back : the 
shock was most severe, though the eel did not 
appear to be the least agitated ; of course my 
friend was highly delighted. 

Scenes of great diversion are occasioned 
among the English sailors who come to Sta- 
broek, by electric eels; they are told to bring 
them to be cooked. Jack bares his arm, and 
plunges his hand into the jar, and in a moment 

ives ashock which benumbs him ; he looks 
round in wild amazement, and then at the eel, 
all the while rubbing his elbow.—* Try again, 
Jack, for a bottle of rum:” he does so, grasps 
the eel firmly, grins and swears at “ the beggar,” 
receives shock after shock, and drops the eel in 
despair. A little dog was thrown into the jar 
one day in which there was an electric eel, and 
was so paralyzed that it sunk helpless to the 
bottom, and was got out alive with some diffi- 


culty : and a horse that attempted to drink out 
of the jar was immediately thrown back on its 
haunches, and galloped off with mane and tail 
on end snorting with terror. — dlexander’s 
Sketches. 





REMEMBRANCES OF AN OLD MAN, 


** Atour cottage door 

There was a well—the water sweet and clear 

Far in an old brown bucket was drawn up; 

No other draught in after life has been 

To my parched lips, like that which oft I took 
Out of that bucket! Oh! how cold it was! 

How sweet the labor was to draw it up! 

And when ’t was drawn, how oft with eager hand 
*T was thrown away to find some cooler still. 








I’ ve been to France and quaffed 
The rich and noble juice of the pressed grape , 
In every: clime and country [ have drank 

What other men call nectar; but I still 

Have often quenched my thirst at some rude well 
Hoping to find it like the one so dear 

To mem’ry’ But never have [ found it— 

And never shall L! There are not two wells 

On earth like that at our dear cottage door— 

*T is said the cottage is in sad decay— 

Ah! when I was a boy, I never thought, 

That either that dear cottage or myself 

Could e’er grow old!” AQuarivs. 





Liars are not only disagreeable but dangerous 
companions ; and when known will ever be 
shunned by men of understanding. There is 
nothing more noble and manly, if we have done 
wrong, than frankly to confess it. 


ALEXANDER AND THE SOLDIER. 

A poor Macedonian soldier was one day lead: 
ing before Alexander the Great a mule, laden 
with gold for the king's use. The beast being 
so tired that he was not able either to go or 
sustain the load, the mule-driver took it off, 
and carried it himself, with great difficulty, a 
considerable way. Alexander seeing him just 
sinking under the burden, and about to throw 
it on the ground, cried out, “ Friend, do not be 
weary yet; try and carry it quite through te 
thy tent ; for it is all thy own.” 





161 PARLEYS MAGAZINE. 


NIGHT VIEW OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


RECENT VISIT TO THE CRATER OF THE VOLCANO. 








ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


A few months ago, I gave you some ac- 
count of volcanoes. The picture, which 
you see above, is a representation of an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius by night. A 
recent traveller describes the scene in a 
manner, which [ think you will find inter- 
esting : 

“Tt was about half-past ten when we 
reached the foot of the craters, which 
were both tremendously agitated ; the Great 
Mouth threw up immense columns of fire. 
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shrouded in the blackest smoke, mixed with 
sand, which filled our eyes and ears. Each 
explosion,of fire was preceded by a bellow 
ing of thtinder in the mountain. 

“The smaller mouth, or crater, was much 
more active ; and the explosions followed 
each other so rapidly, that we could not 
count three seconds between them. The 
stones which were sent forth were fourteen 
seconds in falling back to the crater; con- 
sequently, there were always five or six 
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~ explosions—sometimes more than twenty— 


in the air at once. 

“'These stones were not thrown up per- 
pendicularly, i. the shape of a pillar of 
fire, as from the other crater, but in that of 
a wide-spreading sheaf, producing a mag- 
nificent effect. 

“On passing round to the other side of 
the mountain, we found the whole scene 
illuminated by the river of lava, which 
gushed out of the valley, formed by the 
craters and the hill we now stood on. The 
fiery current was narrow at its source, ap- 
parently not more than eighteen inches in 
breadth ; but it quickly widened, and soon 
divided: into two streams, one of which was 
at least forty feet wide, and the other some- 
what less; between them they formed a 
sort of island; below which they reunited 
into one broad river, which was at length 
lost sight of in the deep windings and 
ravines of the mountain. 

“These rivers of fire, upon which we 
looked down from the top of a high preci- 
pice—the black rocks on the other side of 
the abyss—the fantastic shapes which the 
dubious light showed in every direction— 
the horrible gloom of night in every part 
not illuminated by the lava, and the tre- 
mendous detonations and eruptions, which 
we could now more clearly hear and see,— 
were phenomena, which I shall never for- 
get! Never can the awful impression of 
all these elements of terror be effaced from 
my mind!” ' > 





Selected. 


MR. SMITH. 
Three or four merry fellows once agreed 
to set off together upon a journey of plea- 
sure ; each being mounted on a good horse, 


162 
and with money in his pocket; and all re. 
solved on taking a sprightly country excur. 
sion. 

They travelled together very joyously 
during the greater part of a fine day; and 
about an hour before dinner time, arrived 
within view of a small town in Oxfordshire, 
But as they advanced, they learned from 
some people whom they met on the road, 
that for any chance they had of food or 
lodging in the town before them, they might 
as well go back; for that the place was 
absolutely full; both inns and private houses 
being crowded with strangers from all parts, 
assembled to attend a great public meeting 
the next day. 

Our -jolly travellers were alarmed and 
disappointed at this intelligence ; and some 
of them determined, rather than suffer such 
a Vexation as not getting a good meal to eat, 
or a bed to lie on, to set their horses beads 
another way. But one of them, whose 
name was Smith, said he would not be of 
their party; that he did not choose to be 
deprived of any amusement, merely because 
the town was what is called full; and in 
short, that he would go thither, and run his 
chance. 

His companions smiled at him, and _ hay- 
ing in vain tried to pursuade him to go 
along with them, and seeing him obstinate, 
they offered to lay a wager of ten pounds 
with him that he would not get either food 
or lodging where he was going; he prom- 
ised on his honor to tell them, when they 
next met, whether or not he had obtained 
what he wished. He laid them tle wager 
accordingly ; and bidding them farewell, 
rode on to the town; and found on reach- 
ing it, that what he had heard was true 
enough: the town was crowded; and he 
grew somewhat afraid of losing not only 
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his night’s resi, and his dinner, but his ten 
pounds besides. 

However, he had a scheme; and his next 
business was totry it. He therefore turned 
his horse into the court-yard of the inn, and 
was just going to dismount, when the ostler 
stepped up to him and said he had no occa- 
sion to get off his horse there, as there was 
not any room for either the horse or the 
horse’s master. Smith, nevertheless dis- 
mounted, and deliberately giving the bridle 
jnto the ostler’s hand, as if he had asked 
him for it, said “ There ! that’s a good man; 
take care of him, and [ll take care of you.” 
“But I tell you,” cried the ostler, “there’s 
no room for your horse here; and IF wont 
take care of him; and you may take care of 
your horse yourself.” But Smith went on, 
“ay, ay; oats and plenty, as you say; give 
the poor beast his corn, by all means; and 
rub him down; and the more long dry 
straw he has, the better he'll be pleased.” 
And so saying, he left his horse standing in 
the yard, and’ walked directly into the mn. 
The ostler called him a stupid deaf block- 
head, and went his way: but presently came 
another ostler, and seeing a good-looking 
steed, bridled and saddled, and no one near 
it, concluded it to belong to some of the 
guests within, and immediately conducted 
it into a stall in the best stable, dressed, fed, 
and locked it up for the night. 

Smith saw how matters went with his 
horse much to his private satisfaction ; and 
then proceeded to manage for himself, 
which he did with no little ingenuity. Per- 
ceiving the waiters carrying the dishes for 
agrand dinner into a large and handsome 
apartment, in which there was a company 
of gentlemen, many of them strangers to 
each other, and all of them to Smith, he 
followed the last servant; and imitating the 


MR. SMITH. 





rest, took a chair, and quietly sat down: the 
waiters as well as the company very natu- 
rally supposing him to belong to the party. 

One of the gentlemen speedily asked him 
to help him to the leg and wing of a fowl 
just before him. “Sir,” said Smith, “ it is 
a matter of indifference to me, but I usually 
drink port, and will take a glass with you 
with the greatest pleasure in life.” The 
gentleman stared; but conjecturing, as he 
very well might, that it was of no use to 
try conversation with a man apparently as 
deaf as a post, said no more; nor did any 
one else attempt to make him hear. Yet 
all took notice that he had greatly the air 
of a gentleman; and treated him with 
proper respect, as long as their meal lasted. 
When this was over, and he had secured a 
feast of good things, and five or six glasses 
of choice wine, he rose from table, saluted 
the company with the utmost politeness of 
manner, and, taking a lighted candle from 
the sideboard, walked out, and soon found 
his way tg a superb bed-chamber; at the 
door of which stood a chamber-maid whe 
told him he could not go in there, as the 
room was engaged for a great gentleman of 
the county ; who, though to be sure he was 
not yet come to town, would in all likeli- 
hoed soon arrive, and expect his room to 
be ready for him. This was a hint sufficient 
for our traveller, who walked into the room, 
notwithstanding what was said, resolving to 
take his chance. But just then it happened 
that the ostler, Smith’s first acquaintance in 
the place, was on the stairs, and overheard 
the maid speaking to him; so, called out to 
save herself the trouble of bawling to the 
fellow, declaring that he had seen him be- 
fore in the yard, and roared at him till he 
was hoarse, but could not make him hear 
one syllable. Betty the maid was not so 
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REPLY TO THE LINES 


easily prevailed on, but turned round, in 
order to force Smith out of the bed-room ; 
which ne, being on his guard, took care to 
prevent, by first locking himself in; and 
then heaping chairs and tables against the 
door. This done, he took off his clothes, 
and lay down in a bed fine enough for a 
nobleman. 

Of course, he was not allowed to lie 
quiet very long; for the mistress of the 
inn, learning that a stranger had taken pos- 
session of the room, ran up, knocked at 
Smith’s door, and desired him to come out. 
She might just as well have desired St. 
Paul’s church to walk down Ludgate-Hill ; 
and so Betty told her; but they both, not- 
withstanding, made as much noise as they 
well could to disturb him, by thumping and 
calling. This amusement, however, they 
were at last obliged to give over, and leave 


' Mr. Smith to his repose, which he enjoyed 


most comfortably for the remainder of the 
night. Inthe morning he was in the stable- 
yard betimes; and there finding his friend 
the ostler, he made signs to him to bring out 
his horse ; at the same time putting a crown 
into his hand. The ostler understood him 
now; and with many bobs of his head, 
brought forth the horse, and helped him to 
mount. 

As soon as he was in his saddle, he asked 
for the landlady, who made her appearance 
grumbling and snarling at being called out; 
but snarled the more when she found it was 
to attend the deaf gentleman ; muttering in 
a low voice, as she looked him full in the 
face, “what does the stupid booby want 
with me; he knows the bill is paid already? ” 
“My dear madam,” said Smith, to the as- 
tonishment of herself, Bet.y, and the ostler, 
who stood by, “you cannot imagine, stupid 
as I am, how much I am rejoiced to find 
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that I have nothing to pay.” Then turning 
to the chamber-maid, he said, “ Betty, my 
child, there’s a crown for you,” which he 
gave her, and then rode briskly away ; leay- 
ing them to laugh at each other, and—at 
him, if they pleased; while he returned in 
search of his comrades; and to claim the 
amount of a wager he had so fairly won. 





REPLY TO THE LINES ON ‘AN HOUR GLASS,’* 
Say not, so long a toil were vain, 

To gather up a single grain, 

When time has scattered with his hand 

The life compared to precious sand : 

Save that you only mean to teach 

Such power lies not within the reach 

Of man.—His highest thought and art, 
Could not one spark of life impart. 


There is a hand that needs not years, 

Nor months, nor days,—nor toils, nor cares, 
To turn the glass for lifeless man, 

From which the golden current ran, 

Still quicker than you turn the glass 
Through which the golden grains must pass, 
To measure by their ceaseless fall, 
Heaven's best, most precious gift, to all ; 
Can He! who spake and it was done, 
When the wide earth its race begun, 

Bring back life’s stream with vital power, 
And bid it run an endless hour. 

Thus it willbe! His hand will raise 

To life, and strength, and boundless days, 
The wreck from which sweet life has fled, 
When graves deliver up their dead. 


Speak not of toil! the trumpet’s sound, 

In one short moment, will be found 

Sufficient to awake the dead, 

And place them with their Living Head. 

Yea, in the twinkling of an eye, 

The power that rules both earth and sky, 

Shall into ceaseless motion bring 

The long stopped wheels—of life the spring. 
*See page 139. J.P 


















BUTTERFLIES. 
Butterflies possess charms both for infan- 


eyandage. The first lesson a child gets in 
Natural History is when it catches a butter- 
fly ; and this is done almost as soon as it can 
walk. Buttercups and butterflies are the 
first objects of infantine ambition, and the 
taste thus acquired is seldom destroyed by 
the after cares of life. 

The butterfly has always been regarded 
as a striking image of our final triumph 
over death:—born from a groveling cater- 
pillar, at its change, it seems to burst from 
the tomb, like the resurrection of the human 
spirit, to a better and more enduring desti- 
nation. The ancients, unaided by christian 
revelation, were of this opinion ; they placed 
a butterfly at the head of their grave-stones, 
as an image of the’everlasting soul ; thereby 
intimating that it would again appear, to 
flourish in “immortal youth,” in a new and 
sinless region. 


BUTTERFLIES. 


But apart from such associations, butter 
flies excite our curiosity, and command our 
admiration by their consummate beauty 
gentle habits, delicate appetites, and ligh 
erial motion. A traveller, speaking of the 
summer charms of North America, says, 
“Ina bright day, during any of the sum- 
mer months, your walk is through an at- 
mosphere of butterflies, so gaudy in hue, 
and so varied in form, that I often thought 
they looked like flowers on the wing. Some 
of them are very large, measuring three or 
four inches across the wings; but many, 
and I think the most beautiful, are smaller 
than this. Some have wings of the most 
dainty lavender color, and bodies of black ; 
others are fawn and rose color; and others 
again, orange and bright blue. Their gay 
and noiseless movement as they glance 
through the air, crossing each other in 
chequered maze, is very beautiful.” It is 
in sweet accordance with these real charms 
that butterflies seem to be the mildest crea- 
tures in existence; gentle, but not insipid, 
they interest the better feelings of the heart; 
and these are still further heightened, when, 
as we watch them quietly sipping the pure 
nectar of odorous flowers, the shadow of a 
passing cloud disturbs the feast, when— 
flash, they vanish from the regretting sight, 
with all the swiftness of the departing sun- 
beam. There are many varieties of this 
insect, and it would be impossible to enume- 
rate them all. 

The Caterpillar which feeds on the nettle 
is about an inch in length, covered with 
bristles of a reddish brown color. After 
having changed its skin three times when 
in the shape of a worm, it crawls up to a 
branching part of the stalk; and hanging 
itself by the hinder part or tail, swells and 
bursts in such a curious way, that the 
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Caterpillar’s skin drops to the ground, and 
the Chrysalis, or Aurelia, so called from the 
golden tinges of its body, remains suspend- 
ed; till, after a fortnight of torpor, it bursts 
its skin again, and escapes in the vast plains 
of the air, under the beautiful form of a 
variegated butterfly. 





CHINESE PRECEPTS. 


Respecting the Mind.—Let not corrupt 
thoughts arise. Be not over anxious and 
grieved. Envy not those who have, nor 
despise those who have not. Complain not 
of heaven, and blame not men. Think not 
of old evils, speculate not on distant things. 

The Body.—Love not beauty without 
bounds. Be not ever intoxicated. Stand 
not in dangerous places. Do not give way 
to anger. Do not associate with worthless 
characters. Do not enrage men who love 
to strike. 

Happiness.—Do not abuse the good things 
of Providence. Do not love extravagance. 
Be not over-anxious about being completely 
provided for. Think not of things which 
are above your station. Do not deteriorate 
the grain. Do not destroy life. 

Things in general.—Do not neglect the 
relations and duties of life. Do not prac- 
tise corrupt things. Do not oppose the 
commands of your parents or teachers. 
Do not speak much. Provoke not a guest 
to anger. Between two parties do not 
sptak swords here and flatteries there. Do 
not stir up troubles. Do not cut and carve 
the poor. Do not deceive and oppress the 
orphan and widow. Do not wrongfully 
accuse any one. Do not learn unprofitable 
things. 

Wealth—Be not ashamed of bad food and 
coarse clothing. Do not buy useless things. 


Be not over fond of feasts. Do not lear 
imitate the rich and great. | 

Words.—Do not talk of men’s domestic 
affairs. Do not tell secrets. Do not con- 
ceal the errors of worthless men. Do not 
injwe a person’s parents. Do not puta . 
stop to any good affair. Do not bring up 
other men’s concerns, {in conversation.) 
Do not laugh at men’s appearance. Do not 
blame a man for the faults of his relatives, 
Be not fond of ridiculing any one. Do not 
make up stories to injure men. Be not 
proud of your wealth. Do not complain 
of your poverty. &o not speak with a 
fierce aspect. Do not despise men’s pover- 
ty. Do not interrupt men in conversation. 
Do not lie. Do not help and abet others to 
do iniquity. Do not recite corrupt compo- 
sition. Do not speak of gambling or licen- 
tiousness. Do not say any thing that hasa 
beginning but no end. 


THE SLEEPER. 
My master travelled far away, 
And left me much to do; 


Alas! I trifled all the day, 
Although my days were few. 


Wand’ring and playing like a child, 
And moved by every wind, 

The fleeting moments | beguiled, 
Forgetting that I sinned. 


I went to sleep, like all the rest, 
Whilst time seemed still and dumb, 

But soon he struck upon my breast, 
And cried “ Thy Master’s come !”’ 


"T was grass cut down by sudden mower 
Or tree by lightning’s stroke :— 
“ Oh! time, time, time, is this the hour?’ 
And, trembling, I awoke. 
M. 








The purple martin is 4 native of the 
United States, and a general favorite wher- 
ever he takes up his abode. Like the swal- 
low, he is a bird of passage, and he always 
makes his summer residence among the 
habitations of man. Wherever he comes, 
he usually finds some hospitable retreat 
fitted up for his accommbdation. Some 
people have little houses formed for the 
martins, with many apartments, which are 
usually full, and regularly occupied every 
spring. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 
cut off all the top branches from a sapling 
near their cabins, leaving the prongs a foot 
or two in length, on each of which they 
hang a gourd or calabash, properly hollowed 
out for their convenience. 

On the banks of the Mississippi, the 


THE PURPLE MARTIN. 





negroes stick up long canes with gourds 
fixed to the tops, in which the martins regu- 
larly breed. 

“About the middle or 20th of April,” 
says Wilson, “the martins first begin to 
prepare their nest. The last of these which 
I examined was formed of dry leaves of 
the weeping willow, slender straws, hay, 
and feathers, in considerable quantity. The 
eggs were four, very small for the size of 
the bird, and pure white without any spots. 
The first brood appears in May, the second 
late in July.” 

The purple martin is the terror of crows, 
hawks and eagles. ‘These he attacks with 
such vigor and rapidity, that they are in- 
stantly put to flight. The flight of this bird 
His usual note 


is easy, rapid and graceful. 
is loud and musical. 














THE WASP. 

The manners of wasps are truly curious ; 
but we are not about to enter upon a partic- 
ular description of them. It is one_ quality 
vuly that we would at present mention— 
the power of the wasp to inake paper. The 
substance of which the wasp’s nest is made 
is actually paper ; and the wasps knew how 
to make paper long before man did. And 
it is particularly worth notice, that at this 
very time, a new method of making paper 
is said to have been discovered,—namely, 
to make the paste (or pulp) for the paper 
with the fibres of rotten wood. A French 
gentieman, M. Brad, says, he was deter- 
mined to try whether he could not devote 
to some useful purpose a substance which 
seemed so useless. He took a large quan- 
tity of rotten wood, and removed the knots 
from it. This was then put into an oil- 
mill, and ground ; it was watered, and after- 
wards put into sacks to drain off. The 
paste thus formed was taken to a paper 
manufactory and after going through the 
usual process, about 500 sheets of grayish 
paper were produced, fit to be written on, 
although no glue had been applied to it. 
By pasting a number of sheets together he 
formed a pasteboard sufficiently solid and 
light for ordinary uses. The wasp is a 
paper maker, and a most perfect and intelli- 
gent one. Whilst mankind were arriving 
by slow degrees at the art of forming this 
valuable substance, the wasp was making it 
before their eyes, by very much the same 
process as that by which human hands now 
manufacture it with the best aid of chemist- 
ry and machinery. While some nations 
carved their records on wood, and stone, 
and brass, and leaden tablets, others more 
advanced wrote with a pointed instrument 
op wax; others employed the inner bark 
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of trees; and others the skins of animals 
rudely prepared—the wasp was manufac- 
turing a firm and durable paper. Even 
when the papyrus—the flag growing on the 
banks of the river Nile in Egypt— was by 
a process of art made to serve for paper, 
the wasp was a better artisan than the 
Egyptians ; for the early attempts at paper- 
making were so rude that the substance 
produced was almost useless, having no 
firmness of texture. The paper of the 
papyrus was formed of the leaves of the 
plant, dried, pressed, and polished. The 
wasp alone knew how to reduce vegetable 
fibres to a pulp, and then unite them by a 
size of glue, spreading the substance out 
into a smooth and delicate leaf. This is 
exactly the process of paper making. It 
would seem that the wasp knows, as the 
modern paper-makers know, that the fibres 
of rags are not the only materials used in 
the formation of paper. She employs other 
vegetable matters, converting them into a 
proper consistency by her laborious exer- 
tions. In some respects she is more skil- 
ful even than our paper-makers; for she 
takes care to keep fibres of a sufficient 
length by which she renders her paper as 
strong as she requires. Many manufactur- 
ers of the present day cut their material 
into small bits,and thus produce a rotten 
article. One great distinction between good 
and bad paper is its toughness; and this 
difference is produced by the fibre being 
long, and therefore tough, or short, and 
therefore easily pulled to pieces. 





, LITERATURE. 

The study of literature, says Cicero, nourishes 
youth, entertains old age, adorns prosperity, 
solaces adversity, is delightful at home, unob- 
trusive abroad, deserts us not by day nor by 
night, in journeying—nor in retirement. 





SALMON AND TROUT. 


The salmon is one of the most delicate 
fish for the table that is taken in our rivers, 
and the most important as an article of com- 
merce. * From a book recently published 
by Dr. Smith, we gather some interesting 
particulars respecting this fish and the trout. 

Probably the Connecticut has been more 
distinguished for salmon, than any other 
river in Massachusetts, but they are becom- 
ing more and more scarce, from year to year. 
Locks, steamboats, the common business 
of navigation, and above all, increasing set- 
tlements conspire to interrupt the progress 
of the salmon towards the head waters. 

Still, however, they ovegcome great arti- 
ficial obstacles by their muscular dexterity. 
Forinerly, in the month of April, they pass- 
ed up the Connecticut to its highest bran- 
ches, leaping cataracts, where the weight 
and velocity of the water was to be over- 
come hy the instantaneous exertion of the 
muscles of the tail. They have been some- 
times seen to make several attempts, before 
they succeeded in ascending the fall. 


While running up rivers, they are fat and 
delicious food, from May till the last of June ; 
after that period, having deposited their 
spawn, they return to the sea, lean and 
emaciated. 

In the rivers of Kamschatka, they are 
numerous beyond all example—even bleck- 
ing up the small rivulets into which they 
wedge themselves, in trying to pass by the 
untold thousands on the route. Such mul- 
titudes are thrown upon the banks by the 
pressure of these moving armies, and left 
to die, that were it not for bears and dogs, 
their bodies would create a pestitence. 
Such is their antipathy to, or fear of every 
thang red, that before they can be caught 
successfully, in the rivers of this country, 
the fishermen are said to divest themselves 
of their red caps and shirts. 

A respectable shipmaster assured Dr. 
Smith, that when on the northwest coast of 
America within a few years, he stood in a 
small stream which came leaping down the 
crags of a mountain, in which stream these 
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delightful fishes were urging their way in 
such astonishing crowds, with hardly water 
enough to cover their backs, that he stood 
with an axe, and killed hundreds of-them as 
they passed lLetween his feet. 

He saw birds of prey dive down from the 
long branches of trees that waved over the 
waterfalls, and pick out the eyes of several 
at a time, before they flew back to their 
resting place. Jewett’s travels confirm this 


statement. 
As the ice melts away in the spring, the 


salmon rush to the rivers, from the ocean, 
and it is an undeniable fact, that they visit, 
as far cs possible, the very streams in which 
they were born. Usually, when undisturb- 
ed, they swiin slowly in immense numbers, 
near the surface, yet they are so timid, that 
if suddenly frightened, by a great splashing 
in the water, the whole column will turn 
directly back towards the sea. 

It has also been proved, by actual calcu- 
lation, that a salmon can scud at the surpris- 
ing velocity of thirty miles an hour. The 
young are about twelve inches in length, 
when they visit the sea for the first time. 
After the parent fish have passed up the 
rivers in spring, the young ones follow ata 
respectable distance, having grown about 
six inches. 

At the end of two years, they weigh five, 
six and seven pounds; and at the expiration 
ef six years they have attained their ordina- 
ry dimensions. A few of these fishes are 
carried to Philadelphia; the Boston and 
New York markets are supplied, principally, 
py the packet-men from the State of Maine. 

Salmon are known to change their haunts: 
im many rivers in which they were formerly 
so abundant, that “ farmers’ servants stipulat- 
ew to have them only twice a week as food,” 
not one is now to be found, 


The trout is considerably smaller than 
the salmon. There are several varieties of 
both these fish. The common trout of Mas. 
sachusetts is from eight to twelve inches 
long—dotted on the back with brownish 
spots, shaded by a paler circle. On the 
gill covers is a broad spot ; the under jaw is 
the longest; the soft rayed fins are tinged 
with yellow, and on the sides of the body 
are red spots. 





BEER. 

Genuine beer is composed of only three 
ingredients, malt, hops, and boiling water. 
Malt, the chief ingredient, is made from bar. 
ley. The barley is steeped for two or three 
days in water. After it has imbibed a suf- 
ficient quantity of moisture, the barley is 
taken from the water and drained, and then 
laid upon the floor of the malt-house. The 
moisture it contains then causes it to swell 
and ferment. The fermentation is allowed 
to go on until the barley begins to put forth 
sprouts, just as it would when beginning to 
germinate, if sown in the earth. When the 
malster perceives the appearance of the 
sprouts, he removes the barley from the 
malt-house floor, and puts it intoa kiln, A 
gentle but regular heat is now applied ; and 
the barley, being thoroughly dried, is then 
called malt. 

To make beer, malt is first ground, and 
then steeped in boiling wate? in a tub, call- 
ed a mashing-tub. It is then boiled with 
some hops, and after being cooled in shallow 
tubs, put into casks. The casks are filled 
quite full, but the bung-holes are left open 
Fermentation soon commences, and_ the 
liquid which flows out of the bung-hole is 
called yeast, which is preserved for the use 
of the bakers, In great breweries, the beer 
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when made is put into a very large tub 
ealled a vat. 

Hops are the blossoms of a climbing- 
plant, tae vine of which is so weak, that 
poles are obliged to be puggto support them. 
Hops give a bitter flayor to beer, and enable 


it to be kept. 





OUR COUNTRY. 

In our country a man of small fortune 
may look around him, and’ say, with truth 
and exultation, “I am lodged in a house 
that affords ine conveniences and comforts, 
which even a king could not command 
some centuries ago. ‘There are ships cross- 
ing the seas in every direction, to bring 
what is useful to me from ali parts of the 
earth. In China, men are gathering the tea- 
leaf for me; in America, they are planting 
cotton for me; in the West India Islands, 
they are preparing my sugar and my coffee ; 
in Italy, they are feeding silk-worms for me ; 
in Saxony, they are shearing sheep to make 
me clothing; at home, powerful steam- 
engines are spinning and weaving for me, 
and making cutlery for me, and pumping 
the mines, that minerals useful to me may 
be procured. My patrimony was small, yet 
I have post-coaches running day and night, 
on all the roads, to carry my correspondence ; 
I have roads, and canals, and bridges, to 
bear the coal for my winter fire; nay, I 
have protecting fleets and armies around 
my happy country, to secure my enjoyments 
and repose. Then I have editors and print- 
ers, Who daily send me an account of what 
is going on throughout the world, amongst 
all these people who serve me; and, in a 
corner of my house, I have Books !—the 
miracle of all my possessions, more wonder- 
ful than the wishing-cap of the Arabian 
Tales ; for they transport me instantly, not 


only to all places, but to all times. By my 
books, I can conjure up before me, to vivid 
existence, all the great and good men of old; 
and, for my own private satisfaction, I can 
make them act over again the most renown- 
ed of all their exploits. Ina word, from 
the equator to the pole, and from the begin- 
ning of time until now, by my books, I can 
be where I please.” 

This picture, which is from a work by Dr. 
Arnott, an Englishman, is not overcharged, 
and might be much extended ; such being 
the miracle of God’s goodness and provi- 
dence, that each individual of the civilized 
millions that cover the earth, may have 
nearly the same enjoyments, as if he were 


the simgle lord of all. 





THE FRETTER. 

The Fretter is a being who wastes time 
in a useless and disagreeable manner ; since 
the truth is, that a man seldom begins to 
fret until it is too late to remedy the mis- 
chief, and then he may as well not fret at all. 

Fretting is the disease of an ill-organized 
mind, that hesitates to submit even to what 
it knows to be inevitable, and makes a mis- 
fortune greater by constantly contemplating 
its severity. 

It is said of Dr. Johnson, that on some 
person telling him of a lady of quality who 
had died of a broken heart for the loss of a 
near relation, he made answer, “ Ay! if she 
had been a poor woman in a shop, she 
would not have found time to have broken 
her heart.” 

And however harsh, rude, or unfeeling 
the sentence might appear, it is true, never- 
theless, that the poor seldom have opportu- 
nities for this shameful waste of time : their 
daily labors fill up the day, and thie business 
of repose occupies their nights, 
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THE BIRD’S NEST. 


* You can’t get him, if you jump ever so 
high,” said little Emma to the dog, who was 
trying to catch the bird, which she held in 
her hand. She was walking in the fields, 
when she saw Ponto playing with something 
on the ground. On coming nearer, she 
saw a nest with one poor little bird in it; 
and taking it away from the dog, she sat 
down on a bank to smooth its feathers, and 
calm its fluttering heart. 

She again placed it in the nest, and throw- 
ing over it her handkerchief, she carried it 
home. Here Emma put it in a cage, and 
gave it some food. The bird seemed very 
hungry, and Emma was glad to see it eat. 
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The next morning she rose very early, 
and going to the cage, gave the little bird 
his breakfast. She took good care of it for 
several weeks, and at last it grew quite 
strong, and could fly. Every morning it 
sung sweetly, as if in gratitude to its mis 
tress for her protection. 

Emma’s mother now told her, that she 
must open the door of the cage and let the 
little bird fly away. “O no, no mother,” 
said Emma hastily ; “ he is mine, and I can 
not let him go.” But the next moment, sne 
reflected how unhappy it always made her 
to disobey her mother, and taking down the 
cage, she opened the door to let the bird 
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fly awav. The little prisoner hopped about 
for a few minutes, and then flying out, 
alighted on Emma’s shoulder. She was 
much pleased, when she saw it so tame. 
She went towards the window, and taking 
it in her hand, held it out until the bird 
soared away into the clear air. 

Emma was quite sad when it was gone. 
But the next day her surprise was great, 
while sitting at dinner, to hear a flutter of 
wings, and again to feel the little bird perch 
upon her shoulder. It came and pecked 
the crumbs from the table-cloth, and then 
flew away out of the room. Emma tells 
me that the bird now visits her every pleas- 
ant day, and sings in her ears, as sweetly as 
when it was confined to its narrow cage. 

C. E. C. 





PRAYER. 
Ere the morning’s busy ray 
Call you to your work away ; 
Ere the silent evening close 
Your wearied eyes in sweet repose, 
To lift your heart and voice in prayer 
Be your first and latest care. 


He, to whom the prayer is due, 

From heaven His throne shall smile on you; 
Angels sent by Him shall tend 

Your daily labor to befriend, 

And their nightly vigils keep 

To guard you in the hour of sleep. 


When through the peaceful parish swells 
The music of the Sabbath-bells, 

Duly tread the sacred road 

Which leads you to the house of God; 
The blessing of the Lamb is there, 

And “ God is in the midst of her.”’ 


And oh! where’er your days be past ; 
And oh! howe’er your lot be cast, 
Btill think on Him whose eye surveys, 
Whose hand is over all your ways. 


Abroad, at home, in weal, or wo, 

That service, which to heaven you owe, 
That bounden service duly pay, 

And God shall be your strength alway. 


He only to the heart can give 

Peace and true pleasure while you live ; 
He only, when you yield your breath, 
Can guide you through the vale of death. 


He can, he will, from out the dust 
Raise the blest spirits ef the just ; 
Heal every wound, hush every fear ; 
From every eye wipe every tear ; 
And place them where distress is o’er, 
And pleasures dwell for evermore. 
CRABBE. 





DAY. 

Most of the inhabitants of Europe begin 
their hours ef the day at noon, from whence 
they reckon twelve to midnight, and twelve 
mere to noon again. The Italians begin the 
day at sunset, and reckon twenty-four hours 
from thence to the following evening. The 
Turks begin their day at a quarter of an 
hour after sunset. The Jews, on the con- 
trary, begin their day at sunset, from thence 
they reckon twelve equal hours to sunrise, 
and as many to sunset, consequently their 
hours of day are lenger and shorter than 
those of night, in proportion to the length of 
the day and night. They also divide their 
days into four equal parts, called watches: 
the first watch from six to nine o'clock, the 
second watch from nine to twelve o'clock 





Clouds are usually from a quarter of a 
mile to two miles high. 

The Volga is the largest river in Furope. 

The Maranon, or Amazon, in South 
America is the largest river in the world. 
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The cultivation of the date-tree is a mat- 
ter of much importance in the countries of 
the East. In the interior of Barbary, in a 
great part of Egypt, and in Arabia, it is 
almost the sole object of agriculture. 

Rearing its stem, and expanding its broad 
and beautiful shade where there is nothing 
else to shelter naan from the burning rays 
of the sun, the palm-tree is hailed by the 
wanderer in the desert with inexpressible 
pleasure. 

When the sacred writers wished to de- 
scribe the majesty and the beauty of recti- 
tude, they appealed to the palm as the fittest 
emblem which they could select. “He 
Shall grow up and flourish like the palm- 
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ae Dor 
tree,” is the promise which the Roya Poet 
of Israel makes for the just. 

There is hardly a part of this tree, which 
is not in some way serviceable to man, 
When the fruit is completely ripened, it will 
by pressure yield a delicious syrup The 
stalks are softened by boiling, and in that 
condition are used for feeding cattle. The 
fibrous parts of the tree are made into 
ropes, baskets, mats, and various other art 
cles of domestic use. A kind of sago may 
be prepared from the pith of the tree. 

In Egypt, the dates are gathered from the 
tree in the manner represented in the fore 
going cut. 












JAPAN. 

Japan is a large and powerful empire 
near to China. It consists of three princi- 
pal islands, with a number of smaller ones, 
lying between the east coast of Asia, and 
the west coast of America. The population 
is estimated at more than 40,000,000, being 
more than three times that of the whole 
United States. ‘The Japanese are very in- 
genious, in most handieraft trades. 

THE MAD BULL. 

| was once, says Sir Walter Scott, proceeding 
from the old to the new town of Edinburgh, 
by the earthern mound, at the head of which 
1 was lead for a few minutes, to look at a bull 
that had got into an enclosure there, after the 
unmerciful butcher lads had driven it fairly 
mad. The crowd that gathered on the outside 
of the fence increased the brute’s fierceness. 
At last they began to cast ropes over its horns 
and around its neck, thereby to pull it to a 
strong hold, that it might be slain where it was, 
which drove it to its most desperate fury. Its 
eyes now glared madness, there were handfuls 
of foam flying from its mouth, with its fore-feet 
it pawed the ground, throwing luinps of earth 
as high as the adjoining houses, and it bellowed 
so asto make one quake. It was any thing 
but an agreeable sight, so I moved away home- 
wards. But before I got to the foot of the 
mound, an alarming shout caused me to look 
back, when I perceived the animal at no great 
distance behind me, coming on with all its 
rage. I had just time to spring to the top of the 
wall that lined the foot-path, and to behold its 
further progress. 

I shudder to this hour when J think of what 
immediately 1 saw. Among the people that 
were near me and in jeopardy, was a young 
lady, and she wore a red mantle, which is a 
vety offensive color to many of the brute crea- 
tion. As I did, she also made for the wall, but 
had neither time nor strength to gain its top, 
ere the infwiated animal drove towards her. 


THE MAD BULL. 


She turned her back, however, to the inacces- 
sible eminence, as if to see the full extent of 
her fate, and then stood as nailed to it, save 
only her arms, which she threw aloft in her 
despair, which would iadeed have been as frag 
ile in her defence as.a rotten reed. Her tender 
body would have been nothing against a force 
that could have broken bars of brass, and horns 
that might have transfixed an animal of its 
own size. As | have said, directly towards the 
unprotected young lady the bull drove forward ; 
with steadfast eye he came on; he mistook his 
mark not an inch; for, as the multitude behind 
him yelled their horror, he dashed with prodi- 
gious strength and madness against her. 

Was it not a miracle that the dear young 
woman escaped unhurt angguntouched ? Yes, 
it is true: for the terrific animal struck at her 
so accurately, that a horn smote the dead wall 
on either hand, thus embracing, but from their 
great length, shielding her person from even 
the sliohtest damayve. But the staunch wall 
stood the tremendous thrust, and sent back 
with rebounding force, to a great distance, the 
huge and horrible brute, throwing him pros- 
trate, never to rise again: for numberless de- 
structive weapons were plunged into him before 
he had time to recover from his recoil. 

HONESTY THE BEST POLICY 

The Boston Transcript says that, the other 
day as a butcher stood by his cart selling meat, 
he saw a man stoop and pick up semething 
urder the cart. What have you got there? 
asked the butcher. The fellow said, it looks 
like money. On examination it proved to be a 
ten dollar bill. The butcher said, I suppose it 
is one I dropped when making change. To 
which the finder replied, I think | ought to 
have one half, for had it not been for me you 
never would have seen it again. The butcher 
knowing it not to be his bill, thought he could 
do no less than to comply with the fellow’s 
request, he therefore took a five dollar bill out 
of his wallet and gave him, taking the ten. 
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Soon after the butcher was purchasing some 
goods in a store and offered the bill to the shop- 
keeper, who pronounced it counterfeit. The 
butcher was somewhat surprised and then re- 
lated the manner of his obtaining the bill. He 
was soon convinced, however, that the best 
thing he could do would be to fold up the bill, 
place it in the back part of his wallet, and look 
out for the future on similar occasions. 

It is the usual fate of dishonesty to outwit 
itself. The man who pretended that he found 
the bill doubtless knew that it was counterfeit ; 
bat the butcher proved the greater knave of the 
two. How very true it is, in all cases, that 
‘honesty is the best policy.” 





cnooStne A KING. 

When the Sidonians were once going to 
choose a king, they determined that their elec- 
tion sheuld fall upon the man who should first 
see the sun on the following morning. All the 
candidates, towards the hour of sun-rise, eager- 
ly looked towards the East, but one, who, to 
the astonishment of his countrymen, fixed his 
eyes pertinaciously on the opposite side of the 
horizon, where he saw the reflection of the 
sun’s rays before the orb itself was seen by 
those looking towards the east. ‘The choice 
instantly fell upon him who had seen the re- 
flection of the sun; and by the same reasoning, 
the influence of religion on the heart is fre- 
quently perceptible in the conduct, even before 
a person has made direct profession of the prin- 
ciple by which he is actuated. ‘ By their fruits 
ve shall know them.’ 





EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

In most of the states of the American Union, 
if not the whole, there are now schools estab- 
lsshed by the legislatures for the education of 
ail the youth, in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and supported by a public and general tax. 
This system was adopted in Massachusetts as 
early as 1647. ‘‘ All here (says an American 


writer) can read and write, and rarely can one 
be found not qualified by education to transact 
the common concerns of life. To educate hig 
children is the first object and the chief glory 
of the parent, their ignorance is to him and to 
them disgraceful. In these schools the human 
mind receives its first impulse in the career of 
learning ; an impulse which carries many for- 
ward to high stations of honor and of useful- 
ness.’ 





VINEGAR. 

The name of Vinegar is derived from two 
French words Vin, wine, and aigre sour. 
France being a vine country, vinegar there 
really is made from wine, by allowing it to be 
exposed to heat and air until it becomes sour, 
But in this country vinegar is much more fre- 
quently made froin cider; wine being far too 
costly here to be spared for such a purpose. 

Vinegar is sharp and acid, prevents both 
animal and vegetable substances from decaying, 
and possesses several valuable medicinal quali- 
ties. The best vinegar is of a lightish orange- 
brown color ; but that which is made from beer 
is much darker. 

Of Jate years a method has been put in prac- 
tice of obtaining vinegar from wood. Vinegar 
so obtained is called pyroligneous acid, and is 
much used for medicinal purposes. 





HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE IMPORTANT. 

The study of history should not be neglect 
ed; because, as it informs us what was done 
by other persons and nations in former ages, it 
instructs us what to do or avoid in the like 
cases. Besides, as all those with whom we 
converse are likely to make it a subject of dis- 
course, we shall be constantly in danger of 
giving proofs. of the grossest ignorance, if we 
do not cultivate this useful acquirement; but 
above all, the history of our own country fe 
quires our most serious attention. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 


VIEW OF LAKE GEORGE AND ITS VICINITY. 
























































SCENE ON A LAKE 


A lake is a portion of water, either entire- 
ly surrounded by land, or having no other 
outlet than a river, by which its contents are 
discharged. There are many beautiful lakes 
Scattered over the United States, and some 
of them are remarkable for their size and 
for the fine scenery along their banks. You 
can readily find Lake Superior on your 
map. ‘This lake, as you probab'y know, is 
the largest body of fresh water in the world. 
It is 400 miles in length, and 100 at its 
greatest breadth. Its shores are rocky and 
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uneven, and it embraces five large islands, 
one of which, called Isle Royal, is not less 
than one hundred miles in length. Severe 
storms sometimes arise on this lake, when 
the waves rise as high as on the Atlantic. 

The names of the other four great lakes, 
which lie on the northern border of our 
country, are Huron, Michigan, Erie and 
Ontario. This vast chain of lakes is con- 
nected with the Atlantic by means of the 
Erie and Hudson canal and the: Hudson. 
river. 
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SCENE ON A LAKE. 


Lake George in the eastern part of the 
state of New York is one of the most 
beautiful sheets of water in the world. It 
is thirty-three miles long and two broad. 
[t abounds with fish, and its waters are very 
clear. 

Lake George contains as many islands 
as there are days in the year. You can 
therefore guess the number without much 
difficulty. High mountains rise along the 
shores, which present the most varied and 
attractive scenery. ‘The hills on the west- 
ern shore abound in deer, hundreds of 
which are killed every year. Lake George 
is celebrated in the history of the revolution, 
and many battles have been fought upon 
its borders. 

One of the finest lakes in New England 
is lake Winnipiseogee, which lies nearly in 
the centre of the state of New Hampshire. 
It is about twenty-three miles long, and ten 
in the broadest part. It is 472 feet above 
the level of the sea. A steamboat now plies 
upon this lake, for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers and freight. Many of the islands 
contain large farms, and one of them is 500 
acres in extent. 

It would take me a long time to tell you 
about all the American lakes, which are 
worthy of description, and, perhaps, your 
geography may give you all this information. 
‘T have not mentioned “ Moosehead lake,” in 
Maine, nor “Champlain,” which bounds 
Vermont on the west, nor “Cayuga,” nor 
“Seneca” lake in New York, nor lake 
* Pontchartrain” in Louisiana. These, with 
many others, are interesting and important 
sheets of water. 

The picture on the preceding page will 
give you some idea of the scenery about 
lakes. A shore winding in graceful curves, 
banks covered with trees, or sloping with 
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sandy surface to the edge of the water, high 
hills, and flourishing fields, are the prospects, 
which often render lake scenery so delight 
ful to the eye. You may sometimes seq 
cattle grazing on the sides, or a boat will 
glide from some hidden nook, and move 
gracefully over the smooth waters. 

On’ lake Champiain, immense timber 
rafts, containing h@gses for lodging the 
crews, are often see. You will discern 
smoke issuing from the little huts, and hear 
the sounds of life and of labor, as the mimia- 


ture village floats down te its destined 
harbor. 





BAPTIST AND HIS DOG. 


Baptist had a favorite dog that used to 
follow him every where, and was one of 
the most faithful and sagacions creatures 
ever met with. He usually accompanied us 
toS ,and though the town is large, and 
was often crowded, we never felt any fear 
of losing poor Sweetheart. At last, how- 
ever, we lost him. His fidelity was not in 
fault, but we had every reason to believe he 
had been stolen. 

The streets were unusually crowded on 
one of our walks to S and we did not 
miss the dog till after our return home. It 
was then too late to recover him, but I 
heard that he had been seen dragged along 
by some tramping beggars, with a muzzle 
on his mouth and his poor tail between his 
legs. Of course I gave him up for lost 
Two or three years passed away, yet Sweet 
heart was not forgotten by either of my 
children. I often heard conversations be 








tween them, at which I could not resist 
smiling ; for in the simplicity of their hearts, 
they always spoke of the great probability 
of recovering poor Sweetheart, and of bring 
ing the thieves to justice. 
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During a visit that we paid to my brother 
and the Exesby family in London, Baptist 
and I were walking in one of the streets 
near Soho, when our path was stopped for 
awhile by one of those crowds often col- 
lected in the streets when any thing is to be 
seen or heard. I was pushing my way 
forward, but as I found Baptist wasin no 
such hurry, I also stopped. A man was 
turning the handle of an organ, and puffing 
and blowing with a rapidly moving chin at 
the pan-pipes that were stuck just below 
within his waist-coat, and in the midst of a 
circle that had been cleared by the mob, 
were two dogs dancing. One was attired 
as a lady, in a petticoat of scarlet cloth, 
ornamented with tarnished spangles, and a 
cap and feather ; the other as a soldier, with 
a cocked hat, and a very short-waisted jacket 
of blue cloth, faced with red, and a pair of 
pantaloons, through the back of which, his 
tail turned up. While the organ was play- 
ing the dance continued, but when it stop- 
ped, the dog in the soldier’s dress took what 
seemed to be the crown of an old beaver 
hat cut into a sort of shallow dish, from the 
organ-man, and holding it in his mouth, 
went round the crowd to beg. A few half- 
pence were thrown into it.—The dog came 


Up to Baptist, who had managed to get 


among the foremost within the circle. He 
also put some half-pence into the hat, and 
as he did so, said, Poor fellow! poor fellow! 
The first sound of his voice had a magical 
effect on the dog, the hat and its contents 
dropped at once, and with a short joyful 
bark, the poor little disguised dog leaped 
upon him and licked his hand, and seemed 
unable to express with sufficient liveliness 
the joy it felt. “F ather,” cried the boy, in 
a loud voice, “It is my dog, my own lost 
faithful Sweetheart, and he knows me; tis 
tay dog that was stolen by the trampers at 





S ”” The organ-man came forward to 
seize the dog, but Sweetheart—for it was 
indeed the very lost Sweetheart—snarled 
and growled, and even snapped at the man, 
“He is my own dog,” said Baptist, stooping 
down and caressing poor Sweetheart, “ in- 
deed he is, and no one shall take him away 
from me. Judge between us,” said the boy, 
with an energy that surprised me, turning 
and appealing to the mob, but holding 
Sweetheart fast under his arm all the while. 
The by-standers seemed almost as much in- 
terested as we were in all that passed, and 
many of them came between the angry man — 
(who seemed still determined to seize the 
dog) and Baptist. Indeed, the fellow had 
slung his organ behind him, and was coming 
forward with asmall whip that he produced 
from his pocket, the sight of which seemed 
to dash at once all the spirit of poor Sweet- 
heart. After much expostulation, and some 
threats, and at last on the offer of a piece 
of gold, the man seemed to think that his 
best plan was to give up the dog, and the 
whip was pocketed again, while Baptist re- 
leased his old favorite from his military 
attire. 

Once, several years after, Sweetheart was 
missed by his young master at Oxford, and 
on turning the corner of the street to seek 
him (which he did instantly) he found the 
dog on his hind legs, turning round and 
round, and making a sort of slow pirouette 
before an old man, who was very slowly 
grinding an organ.—From Taylor’s Records 


of a Good Man’s Lafe. 





ANAGRAM. 
An anagram is a changing of the letters ot a 
word, by which a new word is formed. It is 


said, that the letters of the word “ warrant” 
will compose one hundred and sixty-seven good 


English words, besides a number of others of 
different languages 
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CAROLINA PARROT. 


The Carolina Parrot inhabits the interior 
of Louisiana, and the shores of the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio, east of the Alleghanies. 
Their private places of resort are low rich 
alluvial bottoms along the borders of creeks ; 
deep and almost impenetrable swamps filled 
with sycamore and cypress trees, and those 
singular salines or licks so interspersed over 
the western country. Here too is a great 
abundance of their favorite food. The 
seeds of the cypress tree and beech nuts 
are eagerly sought after by them. 

The flight of these birds is easy and 
elegant, most usually circuitous, but some- 
times in a direct line. They fly with great 
rapidity, in close compact bodies, like the 





a 


Wilsa Pigeons, and making a loud and out. 
rageous screaming. ‘They generally roost 


_in parties of thirty or forty, in the hollow 


trunks of old sycamores; clinging fast te 
the sides of the tree, holding by their claws 
and bills. They appear to be fond of sleep, 
and are extremely social and friendly to. 
wards each other. 

The Carolina Parrot is thirteen inches 
long ; the forehead and cheeks are orange 
red ; down and round the neck is a rich and 
pure yellow; the shoulder and bend of the 
wings are edged with rich orange red, 
The general color of the rest of the plu- 
mage is a bright yellowish silky green, with 
light blue reflections. It is altogether su- 
perior to many of the foreign Parrots in 
elegance of figure and beauty of plumage. 
It is docile and sociable, and soon becomes 
perfectly familiar. 





STUDY AND PLAY. 

An idle fellow once saw a famous Greek 
philosopher playing at marbles with some 
children in the road. Glad of an opportuni- 
ty to reprove a man, who was every way his , 
superior, the idle fellow approached him 
2d sneeringly asked, if he were not asham- 
ed to spend his time in such a foolish and 
unbecoming manner, with children? This 
question wasa good deal like the meditations 
of an owl, who once made himself extrava- 
gantly merry, because an eagle, who hap- 
pened to be asleep, could not see, The 
philosopher, however, condescended to re 
ply. Pointing to a bow, which lay unstrung 
upon the ground, he said :— 

“ Would yonder bow be fit for use, if it 
were kept always strung? No, it must be 
occasionally unbent, or it will loose all its 
strength and elasticity. So must I some 
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times relax from my severer studies, if I 
would preserve my mind vigorous and un- 
warped. The lark, although it flies higher 
than any other bird, sinks to the lowly 
round to repose itself, and to build its nest.” 
The idle fellow, as you may suppose, 
hung down his head, and walked away. 





SUMMER. 
The months we used to read of 
Have come to us again, 

With sunniness and sunniness 
And rare delights of rain ; 
The lark is up, and says aloud, 

East and west I see no cloud. 


The lanes are full of roses, 
The fields are grassy deep ; 
The leafiness and floweriness 
Make one abundant heap ; 
The balmy, blossom-breathing airs 
Smell of future plums and pears. 


The sunshine at our waking 
Is still found smiling by ; 
With beamingness and earnestness, 
Like some beloved eye ; 
And all the day it seems to take 
Delight in being wide awake. 


The lasses in the gardens 
Show forth their heads of hair, 
With rosiness and lightsomeness 
A chasing here and there ; 
And then they ‘Il hear the birds, and stand, 
And shade their eyes with lifted hand. 


And then again they ’re off there, 
As if their lovers came, 
With giddiness and gladsomeness, 
Like doves but newly tame. 
Ah! light your cheeks at Nature, do, 
And draw the whole world after you. 
Leicu Hunr. 


THE KING OF INDIA’S LIBRARY 

Dabshelim, king of India, had so numer 
ous a library, that a hundred bramins were 
scarcely suflicient to keep it in order; and 
it required a thousand dromedaries to trans- 
port it from one place to another. As he 
was not able to read all these books, he pro- 
posed to the bramins to make extracts from 
them of the best and most useful of their 
contents. These learned personages set 
themselves so heartily to work, that in less 
than twenty years they had compiled of all 
these extracts a little encyclopaedia of twelve 
thousand volumes, which thirty camels 
could carry with ease. ‘They had the honor 
to present it to the king. But, how great 1 
‘Was their amazement, on his giving them 
for answer, that it was impossible for him 
to read thirty camel-loads of books. ‘They 
therefore reduced their extracts to fifteen, 
afterwards to ten, then to four, then to two 
dromedaries, and at last there remained only 
so much as to load a mule of ordinary 
stature. 

Unfortunately, Dabshelim, during this 
process of melting down his library, was 
grown old, and saw no probability of living 
to exhaust its quintessence to the last vol- 
ume. “Illustrious sultan,” said his vizir, 
the sage Pilpay, “though I have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of your royal library 
yet I will undertake to deliver you a very 
brief and satisfactory abstract of it. You 
shall read it through in one minute, and yet 
you will find matter in it for reflecting upon 
throughout the rest of your life.” Having | 








said this, Pilpay took a palm leaf, and wrote 
upon it with a golden pen the four following 
sentences :— 

1. The greater part of the sciences com- 
prise but one single word—Perhaps: and 
the whole history of mankind contains no 
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more than three—they are born, suffer, die. 

2. Love nothing but what is good, and do 
all that thou lovest to do; think nothing but 
what is true, and speak not al! that thou 
thinkest. 

3. O kings! tame your passions, govern 
yourselves ; and it will be only child’s play 
to you to govern the world. 

4. O kings! O people! it can never be 
often enough repeated to you, what the half- 
witted venture to doubt, that there is no 
happiness without virtue, and no virtue 
without the fear of God. 





For Parley’s Magazine 
THE LOST BOY. 

The little boy wandered away, 
Nor thought what might betide him, 
Fer he loved to ramble and play, 
With his faithful dog beside him ; 
The flowers were gay, the trees were green, 
A pleasanter day was never seen, 
The birds were singing on every spray, 
As if they would flatter the boy away, 
When he’d none but his dog to guide him. 


They rambled, rambled on, 

The boy and dog together, 

In many a pleasant path they run, 

Nor knew nor heeded whither— 

But the sun has set, and a storm seems near, 
And the poor little boy is pale with fear: 

He thought the old trees grew dark and tall, 
And as he ran you might hear him call, 
“Oh, mother, do come hither!” 


His mother is all alone, 

And sadly, sadly weeping ; 

The father to seek his son has gone, 

And how can she think of sleeping? 

She watches the clock, she watches the skies, 
—‘*O! where is my poor little boy?’’— she cries ; 
“QO! where will he pillow his little head ?>— 
And where can he find a sheltered bed, 

When the storm in its wrath is sweeping ?”’ 


The morning is fresh and fair, 

There's silver dew on the blossom, 

The mother she sits in her easy chair, 

With her little boy on her bosom— 

“Oh! mother, dear mother, don't weep I pray 
For never again will I ramble away— 

I’ ll remember to ask if I wish to go—” 

And each little boy must remember it too, 
Lest his mother should grieve to lose him. 





ILL-NATURE. 

“Ellen, I wish you would run up stairs 
and get for me the little apron, which you 
will find upon the table.”— 

“T shall not do any such thing. You 
may get it yourself. It is pretty well too, 
if I must run your errands.” 

This conversation took place between 
two sisters, the eldest of whom, named 
Mary, had charge of a little baby, who was 
creeping about upon the floor. 

“T would get the apron myself, if F could 
leave the child,” continued Mary, “but 
since you are so ill-natured, it is no mat- 
ter.” 

The mother of the children had gone out 
that afternoon, and promised, that on her 
return, she would make each of them 4 
present, if they had been good. Now do 
you think, that Ellen deserved a present, 
when she was so disobliging ? 

As soon as her mother entered the door, 
Ellen ran to her to claim the promised re 
ward. 

“Have you been good, Ellen ?” 

“OQ, very good. I have been quiet all 
the time you have been gone. I haven’ 
thrown down the chairs, nor scratched the 
tables, nor broken the china, nor injured any 
thing.” 

“ And, you have done all in your power 
to assist your sister, I suppose,” said het 
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mother. “ You have been kind, and gentle, 
and in good humor, all the afternoon ? ” 

Ellen hung down her head, for she did 
not like to tell an untruth. 

“Here is the present,” said her mother, 
handing her a beautiful little work-box. 
«Of course, you are conscious of having 
deserved it; and here is another for Mary.” 

Ellen eagerly took the box from her 
mother’s hand. She opened it, and exam- 
ined its contents. It contained a pair of 
scissors, a silver thimble, a needle-case, some 
little articles made of ivory, and a looking- 
glass fastened underneath the cover. It 
was very pretty, and it took her some time 
to exumine it. “ How useful this will be to 
keep my needles and work in,” said Ellen, 
“and how neatly it will look in my drawer ! 
—But, but, have I come by it fairly? Did 
Ido all in my power, to assist my sister ? 
I was ill-natured, and do not deserve the 
box. It is not mine.” 

Ellen felt:'too unhappy to keep the box, 
and at last she sorrowfully returned it, say- 
ing: “Mother, I was not good. I do not 
deserve the present, which you have been 
so kind as to buy for me.” 

“Why—have you done any thing, that is 
wrong ?” 

“Yes, mother, I was very ill-natured 
towards Mary, just now, when she asked 
me to go up stairs.” 

“Well Ellen, I will place the box on the 
shelf. When you think that you have 
overcome your habit of petulance and ill- 
nature, you may take it for your own.” 

Three days after this scene had taken 
place, Ellen entered the parlor. She looked 
at the box, and then placed her finger to 
her lips, and reflected. “WM, have I been 
80 much happier,” said she, “for these 
three days past, than I was before? It has 


not been because I hoped to have the box, 
for I could have taken that at any time. It 
must have been because I have left off that 
ill-natured habit, which is so disagreeable 
to others as well as to myself. Shall I take 
the box now? No. I think I will wait a 
little longer.¥ 

With great self-denial, Ellen refrained 
from taking possession of the box for a 
whole month. A*tthe end of that time, she 
took it down, and carrying it to her mother, 
said: “ Here, mother, is the box, which you 
gave me, and though it is very pretty, I do 
not think it has made me so happy, as the 
victory, which I have gained over my ill- 
nature.” 

“ You speak truth, Ellen,” said her moth- 
er; “the ill-natured child is after all a 
greater enemy to herself than to any one 
else ; while on the contrary, she who studies 
to oblige and make those around her ¢con- 
tented, will be happier than jewels or mches 
can render her.” 

Will my young readers take a hint from 
this simple but true story? Our lives are 
short, and you may never be happier in this 
world than now that you are children. 
Why should we imbitter each other’s mo- 
ments by il-nature and petulance? Why 
should we not strive to render each other 
every obligation in our power, especially 
when such an act isa means of ensuring 
our own happiness ? 


Ill-natured children will be disliked by 


young and old. Their selfishness will ren- 


der them an object of aversion to others, 
while their cross and dissatisfied humor will 
make them a burden to themselves. Let us 
look to the example of our meek and long- 
suffering Saviour, and act according to his 
precepts. 
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Selected 
THE FISH-POND. 

Little Elizabeth had been walking with 
her brother Edward in Mr. Hanway’s gar- 
den, and had been contemplating, with great 
delight, the beautiful silver trout, which 
were swimming merrily in the fish-pond, 
and which occasionally came to the surface 
of the water. Returning from this interest- 
ing scene, she met her cousin William, and 
gave him such a description of what she 
had witnessed, that, though he did not per- 
sonally know Mr. Hanway, and therefore 
could not obtain access to the garden, he 
resolved to go and look over a fence, which 
commanded a good view of the pond; and 
that he might induce the fishes to come to 
the surface, he purchased a roll and some 
biscuits, which he might break and throw 
into the water. 

As he went on his way, thinking of noth- 
ing but t.e delightful sight he was to see, 
he heard tle voice of a poor woman, who, 
seated by the side of a ditch, earnestly 
solicited the charity of passengers: “ Have 
pity, my dear little gentleman,” cried she, 
“upon a poor woman and her poor child.” 
She held in her hand a little boy, who was 
erying, and whose countenance, like that 
of its mother, indicated both hugger and 
sickness. 

A mind of sensibility feels an irresistible 
desire to succor the distressed; but Wil- 
liam, though he had a good, and even a 
tender heart, was too much occupied by the 
idea of the pleasure that he was going to 
enjoy, to be able to stop a single instant. 
The woman often repeated to hjm, pressing 
her infant to her bosom, “ Alas, sir, I am 
ready to die with hunger;” but William, 
after having glanced his eye upon her, pass- 
ed by, and, doubling his pace, pursued his 
way, fearing to be too late. 


Presently, he saw the paling which sepa- 
rated the fish-pond from the road; but, to 
his great regret, he found so many persons 
looking ever it, that there was no room for 
him. He was obliged to wait till the crowd 
was somewhat diminished ; and, as each 
was as curious as himself, he staid a con- 
siderable time before he was able to see the 
fish. And, though, after waiting a long 
time, he obtained a good view of the pond, 
he was sadly disconcerted, when he saw the 
whole surface covered with bread and bis- 
euit. He took out one of his biscuits, how- 
ever, and threw part of it into the water; 
but he did not see one of those pretty silver 
trout. which, in disputing for the bread, had 
amused Elizabeth. 

He tried a second piece; but it did not 
succeed better than the first. Disappointed 
in his design, he returned homeward with 
vexation in his heart. ' 

On his way, he recollected the poor 
woman, and said to himself, “ Why did I 
not give to that unfortunate mother all the 
bread which I was going to throw to the 
trout ?”—It is thus that even the most sen- 
sible hearts sometimes lose the opportunity 
of doing a good action, because they run 
after pleasure with too much avidity. 


INDUSTRY. 

There is one precept, says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in which I shall be opposed only 
by the vain, the ignorant and the idle. I 
am not afraid that I shall repeat it too often. 
You must have no dependence on your 
own genius. If you have great talents, 
industry will improve them; if you have 
but moderate Sbilities, industry will supply 
their deficiency. Nothing is denied to well- 
directed labor ; nothing is to be obtained 
without it. 
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CITY OF QUEBEC. 


Quebec, the capital of Lower Canada, is 
situated on a promontory on the north-west 
side of the river St. Lawrence. The sum- 
mit of the promontory, is called Cape Dia- 
mond, and rises about three hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the water. 

The fashionable part of the town is on 
the top of the rock, and the commercial and 
shipping part is on the bank of the river 
below. Many of the houses are commo- 
dious, and those next the river have large 
ware-houses attached, to which the ships 
come close up. ‘The peculiar situation of 
the city renders many of the streets irregu- 
lar ard uneven. 

The fortifications of Quebee are very 
strong. The citadel is placed on the high- 
est point of Cape Diamond Batteries of 
heavy cannon command the passage of the 
river, and every other approach. 

Quebec is a place of considerable trade. 
The town and suburbs contain altogether 
about thirty thousand inhabitants. Several 
hundred ships annually visit the port, and 


numerous steamboats ply upon the St. Law- 
rence, 


The heights of Abraham behind the town 
have been rendered famous by the uéatn of 
General Wolfe, in 1759, who fell in the 
moment of victory. ‘The city was taken by 
the English from the French, and the pos- 
session of it was confirmed in 1763. 

The river St. Lawrence is a broad and 
noble stream, which after a course ef about 
seven hundred and fifty miles, empties into 
the sea, at the Gulf of the same name. It 
is navigable for large vessels as far as Que- 
bec. It passes through a fertile and im- 
proving country, and, though in a few 
places it is impeded by rapids, it affords a 
navigation from the sea to Lake Ontario, 
from about May till October. During the 
rest of the year it is stopped up by vast 
accumulations of ice. 





CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 

A number of boys, Mr. Parley, at a public 
school, resolved to celebrate the 4th of July 
in-a quiet manner, without the aid of gun- 
powder, drums, fifes, and other noisy de- 
monstrations of joy, usual on this happy day. 
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THE POMEGRANATE. 


A procession of boys from the age of ten to 
sixteen walked in an orderly manner to the 
Academy, where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read and an address delivered 
by one of the oldest scholars. Mothers‘and 
Sisters “graced the occasion with their 
presence,” and an ode and hymns were sung 
by several fine performers, who volunteered 
their services, 
ina grove of beeches, and the table was 
gaily decurated with flowers, while a flag 
waved from the topmost tree. The party 
returned before sunset to their homes, not 
so much excited in mind or fatigued in body 
but that they were able to resume, with 
spirit and cheerfulness, their studies and 
duties on the next day. The following ode 
was composed for the occasion :— 


ODE. 
We cm -ne, a youthful, happy band, 
Rejoiciug in our native land ; 
A rich inheritance we claim, 
Our father’s deeds, our father’s fame. 


In other lands, we read in story, 

Are Kings, and thrones, but ’tis our glory 
That we are free ;—no tyrant’s frown, 

We fear—no man, who wears a crown ! 


In freedom’s cause we "fl bravely dare 
To climb the steeps of fame, and share 
A nation’s love—a priceless gem— 
Who wins it, wants no diadem! 
M. M. B. 





THE POMEGRANATE. 

The pomegranate was long known and 
cultivated in the countries which border on 
the Red Sea. In the wilderness, when the 
children of Israel murmured for the fruits of 
Egypt, they exclaimed, “It is no place of 
seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pome- 


granates.” 


A Collation was prepared . 
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The pomegranate tree attains the height 


of about twenty feet. The branches are 
thick, and the leaves of a beautiful green. 
The flowers come out at the end of the 
branches, and are sometimes used to dye 
cloth of a light red. 

The fruit is very useful in hot countries ; 
its juice is pleasant, and said to be * full of 
melting sweetness.” ‘The fruit is sometimes 
brought to this country in a preserved state : 
it is about the size of an orange. 





NEW YORK INSTITUTION, 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

I have been reading a pamphlet entitled 
the “Fourteenth annual Report of the Di- 
rectors of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, to the 
Legislature of the state of New York, for 
the year 1832.” 

The number of pupils remaining in this 
Asylum at the close of the year 1832, was 
eighty-seven. Many of these were instruct- 
ed in reading and writing. The occupations 
of gardening, tailoring, shoe-making and 
cabinet-making are also taught. The time, 
which is daily spent by the pupils in study- 
ing a trade, is about four and a half hours. 

Let those of my young readers, who are 
in the full possession of all their faculties, in 
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the vigor of health, and surrounded by 
the blessings of peace and plenty, never for- 
get the gratitude, which is due to their 
Creator. Let them remember, that thou- 
sands of their fellow creatures are deprived 
of those sources of enjoyment, which they 
possess. Let them think of those, who 
cannot hear the music of the human voice, 
and who cannot communicate their thoughts 
by speech, 

You, perhaps, know that an alphabet has 
been invented for the deaf and dumb, by 
which they are enabled to converse. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
which they labor, deaf and dumb persons 
have been taught to write with accuracy, 
and to translate different languages. The 
pamphlet, which I hold in my hand, con- 
tains specimens of the compositions of 
several pupils ot the New York Institution. 
I will close this article by extracting a few 
of the pieces, in which, but one or two cor- 
rections have been made. 


THE INDIAN WOMEN AND THE BOYS. 
By a young man, 17 years of age. 

I stayed in my father’s house. He went to 
the small.town of Nelson, Madison Co. N. Y. 
He worked in his friend's field, which is near 
the town. I disliked myself to stay in my fath- 
er's house, but I preferred to go to some boys 
who were playing with balls, in the afternoon. 
We saw two Indian women coming to my 
friend's house, and they bought a new basket. 
The Indian women left the house. I saw the 
boys mock them. I imitated them, and I 
mocked the Indian women, who were very 
miserable. I saw the boys, who threw many 
stones at them. One of the Indian women, 
who was old, reproved them, but they mocked 
her and laughed at her. One of the boys threw 
aclubat her head, which was wounded. I saw 
a black man come to them, and he said that 
three Indian men were coming toward the 
boys, who then ran fast away, but I ran to my 
friend’s house. I discovered the Indian men 
coming to the Indian women. They asked 
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them, what they were sorry for. They said to 
the Indian men what the boys haddone. They 
were very angry and they conversed with each 
other and went away. I went and met my 
father in the evening going to his house. I 
thought myself that 1 was bad, for I had mock- 
ed the Indian women. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF ROBERT 
FULTON. 
By a lad, 144 years of age. 

Mr. Fulton was born in 1765, at Little Britain, 
in the state of Pennsylvania. When he was a 
boy, his parents sent him to school in Lancas- 
ter, to be educated. When he was at the age 
of seventeen years, he painted portraits and 
landscapes, in the city of Philadelphia. He 
often went to the shops, and he was engaged 
in thinking how he could invent, in the hours 
of recreation. + While he was in Philadelphia, 
he became intimate with Dr. Franklin. When 
Mr. Fulton was twenty-two years old, he went 
to England and met Mr. West, who was one of 
the best American painters. Mr. West was 
much pleased to see him, and took him te his 
home, and lived with him for several years. 
While Mr. Fulton was in England, he was en- 
gaged in improving canals. In 1797, he went 
to France and met Chancellor Livingston, who 
was an American. Mr. Fulton and Livingston 
conferred together on the possibility of applying 
steam to propel boats. Then he made a steam 
boat and put it on the Seine River, in Paris. 
Mr. Fulton made an attempt to succeed in 
inventing a steam boat. In 1506, he left Eng- 
land and came to America. In 1807, while he 
was in New York, he made a steam boat and 
put it on the Hudson River. He went to 
Albany to confer with the Legislature, who 
permitted him to make a steam boat, and they 
were willing to let him continue to work at his 
business himself for twenty years. But soon 
some others wished to take the invention of 
Mr. Fulton. He had a law-suit with them, for 
they interfered with his patent right. He died 
in the month of February, 1815. 


> 


' THE ABBE DE L’EPEEBR. 
By a young lady, 18 years of age. 
The Abbe De L’Epee, who was a priest, lived 
in Paris. One day he called at the house of a 


stranger on business. But the lady was absent 
from home. When he knocked at the door, a 
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servant heard it andopened it. She let him in, 
and he was shown into a parlor, where two 
young ladies were sitting down, engaged in 
sewing. One of them invited him with a mo- 
tion. of ber hand to sit down; but she did not 
speak to him. He wished to converse with the 
ladies, while he was expecting that the lady 
would return home. Then he asked questions 
of the two ladies ; but they did not answer him. 
He was very much surprised that they contin- 
ued silent. He felt almost offended and imitat- 
ed their silence. He waited for the mother, 
who soon came home again. She met him, and 
introduced her dzughters to the priest, and 
spoke to him with a sad countenance, informing 


‘him that they had never spoken since they 


were born. He pitied them, because they did 
not knew of the religion and worship of God, 
who has created all the universe. He was in 
a great affliction at this intelligence of the 
deafness of the two ladies. Then he left and 
went heme. He thought what means he could 
invent to instruct them. For several days he 
failed in this. He again went to the same 
house and told the mother that he felt greatly 
desirous to teach her daughters to understand 
the signs, so that they might converse by writ- 
ing. ‘The mother was very happy to hear this. 
So every day he taught them and made them 
improve. In some years they became intelli- 
gent and they could express their ideas in writ- 
ing. They were always very happy. The 
priest thought that there were several deaf 
mute persons in Paris, and so he found them. 
They entered his own house to be educated. 
He always was an instructer till his death. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTITUTION. 
By a young man, 20 years of age 


This 1s a very large house denominated the 
institution for the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb; the Legislature of the state of New 
York have granted funds to defray the expense 
of building it. It is situated on a piece of 

round between the third Avenue and the mid- 

le road about three miles north of the city, 
about a mile and a half east of the Hudson 
River, about three quarters of a mile west of 
the East River, and about four miles south of 
the Harlaem bridge. It was commenced in 
1827, and completed in 1829. Men were em- 

loyed in building it at the expense of $31,000. 
t has about twenty-five rooms, three of which 


are school-rooms for the instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb. Two of them are studying rooms 
for them, several are occupied by teachers and 
men, some, furnished as parlors for visiters, and 
one as a library presented by the benevolent. 


THE HYDROMETER AND THE CHINESE 
MERCHANT. 

The Hydrometer is an instrument by 
which the strength of spirit is determined, 
or rather by which the quantity of water 
mixed with the spirit is ascertained ; and 
the dependence which may be placed on 
its accuracy, once gave rise to a curious 
scene in China. A merchant sold to the 
purser of a ship a quantity of distilled spirit, 
according to asample shown ; but not stand- 
ing in awe of conscience, he afterwards, in 
the privacy of his store-house, added a 
quantity of water to each cask. ‘The article 
having been delivered on board, and tried 
by the hydrometer, was discovered to be 
wanting in strength. When the veuder 
was charged with the fraud, he stoutly 
denied it; but on the exact quantity of water 
which had been mixed with the spirit being 
named, he was confounded; for he knew 
of no human means by which the discovery 
could have been made, and, trembling he 
confessed his roguery.—If the ingenuity of 
man is thus able to detect the iniquity of a 
fellow creature, and to expose his secret 
practices, how shall we escape the all-seeing 
eye of the Almighty, that omnisciem Being, 
“who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the heart ?” 


ee 


Wit is brushwood : Judgment is tumber. 
The first makes the brightest flame ; but the 
other gives the most lasting heat.—HuNTER 








A palace is a large and costly building, 
usually built for the residence of a king or 
of some rich and powerful person. As we 
fortunately have no kings or nobles in our 
country, so we have no buildings, which 
can strictly be called palaces. Those coun- 
tries, Which abound most with the palaces 
of the rich, are generally'fullest of the hov- 
els of the poor. 

Here, every person, who is disposed to 
exert himself, can become the possessor of 
a comfortable house for himself and his 
family. He will not be deprived of his 
gains by a powerful oppressor, authorized 
to receive a certain portion of his income. 
By moderate labor, he can obtain an hon- 
est and independent livelihood, and bestow 
on his children an education, which may 
place them amongst the ornaments of their 
country. 

It is foolish to wish, that our cities were 
adorned with palaces, like those of the old 
world. Far better it is, that each family 


PALACE AT BERLIN. 


PALACE AT BERLIN. 





in the community should have a comfort- 
able home, than that two or three should 
live in high and haughty mansions, built 
with money “ wrung from the hard hands 
of peasants.” 

Berlin, the capital of Prussia, stands on 
the river Spree. On a stone bridge over 
this river is an equestrian statue of a person 
celebrated in Prussian history, called the 
Great Elector William. 

Beyond the bridge is seen the Royal Pai- 
ace. It is a handsome edifice, and contains 
many richly-decorated apartments. The 
royal library has ene hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes. 

Berlin has four colleges, five gymnasiums, 
and various charitable institutions. Most 
of the houses are four or five stories high. 
The streets are wide, and many of them 
shaded with lime-trees. As the soil, on 
which the city stands is a dry sand, heavy 
rains are soon absorbed, and the atmosphere 
of Berlin is generally dry and pure. 
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COMMON THINGS. 


Ginger—The ginger plant is a native of 
the East Indies, and rises in round stalks, 
about four feet high;-it withers about the 
close of the year; and the roots, which are 
the only valuable part, are then dug up, 
scraped, and dried with great care, and 
packed in bags for exportation. It is raised 
in the West Indies, 

Cinnamon.—Cinnamon is the inner bark 
of a small laurel tree, growing in the East 
Indies ; the bark, whilst on the trees, is first 
freed of its external greenish coat ; it is then 
cut lengthwise, stripped from the trees, and 
dried in sand, where it becomes of a reddish 
yellow color, and curls up into quills or 
canes. 

Rhubarb.—The Rhubarb plant is a native 
of Turkey, in Asia, where it rises to the 
height of six or eight feet; the part useful 
in medicine is the root, which is chiefly 
brought from Turkey in roundish pieces of 
a lively yellow color, variegated with streaks 
of bright red: the leaf stalks make pleasant 
tarts. 

Cloves.—The tree which produces this 
well-known spice is a native of the East 
indies, and in its general appearance re- 
sembies the laurel; the parts used are the 
unexpanded flowers, which acquire their 
dark brown color from the smoke in which 
they are dried, in order to preserve their 
aromatic qualities, 

Capers.—'The pickle in common use, 
under the name of capers, is made of the 
young flower-buds of a beautiful shrub 
found in the Levant and the south of France, 
where it grows wild among rocks and rub- 
bish, and is as common as the bramble is 
with us. 

The Nuimeg.—The nutmeg is an East 
Indian tree, about thirty feet high, with 


smooth oblong leaves; it produces an ova 
or globular fruit, of which the nutmeg is the 
seed, and the spice, callea inace, the arillus 
orcover. Although the fruit is nine months 
in ripening, it produces three gatherings 
annually ; the first and best in April, the 
second in August, and the third in Decem- 
ber. 





THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTII, 

On remembering our Creator in the days 
of our youth, Brsuor Horne says ; * Youth 
is no obstacle in the way of obtaining the 
favor of Christ. The disciple whom he 
loved was the youngest of all the Apostles, 
And certain it is, that religion never appears 
to greater advantage, than in the persons of 
those ‘who remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth, and are admitted early 
into the number of the disciples of the holy 
Jesus. It is then like a diamond set in 
gold. There is something more noble in 
renouncing the world for the love of Christ, 
when the relish for sensible enjoyments is 
at the highest, than there can be in doing it, 
when the evil days come, in which there is no 
further pleasure, or satisfaction to be had in 
earthly things. He, surely, is not so likely 
to accomplish his journey, who begins it 
when the sun is going down, as he who sets 
out at the hour of its rising. Youth, like 
the morning, is the proper season for every 
task that requires time and pains. ‘Then 
all the powers of body and soul are fresh 
and vigorous, as those of one awaked from 
a sound and kindly sleep. Then is the 
golden opportunity, the sweet hour of prime, 
when the day is before us. The night 
cometh when no man canwork. I have written 
unto you, young men, (saith John himself) 
because ye are strong ; and the word of God 
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wicked one. Rejoice, then, O young man, 
in thy youth ; not because thou art able to 
riot in excess and wantonness, as the heath- 
en, who knows not Gop; but because thou 
hast it in thy power to become, like the 
youthful John, the beloved of thy Master 
who seeketh such to worship him.” 





Labor not after riches first, and think thou 
wilt enjoy them afterwards. He who neglects 
the present moment, throws away all that he 
possesses. Like as the arrow passes through 
the heart of the warrior before he knew it was 
coming, so shall his life be taken away before 
he knows that he hath it. 


THE MONKEY AND BULL-DOG. 

An English paper gives an account of a fight, 
which was most cruelly fomented between a 
monkey and bull-dog,on a wager of three guineas 
to one, that the dog would kill the monkey in 
six minutes. The owner of the dog agreed to 
permit the monkey to use a stick about a foot 
long. Hundreds of spectators assembled to 
witness this inhuman sport. The owner of the 
monkey taking from his pocket a thick round 
tule, about a foot long, threw it into the hand 
of the monkey, saying, “‘ now look sharp—mind 
that dog’’"—“‘ Then here goes for your monkey,” 
cried the butcher, letting the dog loose, which 
flew with a tiger-like fierceness at him. The 
nionkey, with astonishing agility, sprang at least 
ayard high, and falling on the dog, laid fast 
hold to the back of his neck with his teeth, 
sizing one ear with his left paw, so as to pre- 
vent his turning to bite. In this unexpected 
situation, Jack fell to work with his rule upon 
the head of the dog, which he beat so forcibly 
and rapidly, that the creature cried out most 
eloquently. In ashort time the dog was carried 
off in nearly a lifeless state, with his scull frac- 
tured. The monkey was of the middle size. 








THE MONKEY AND BULL-DOG. 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the 


THE THOUGHTLESS WAGER, 

A story is going the rounds of the papers, of 
a tall native of Vermont, who lately entered a 
store on one of the Boston wharves, in search of 
employment. . He could do any kind of chore. 
he said, and boasted much of his strength, 
‘Stout as you are,” said the clerk, “1 ‘ll bet 
$10 you cannot carry that bag of salt (pointing 
to a very large one) twice across this store and 
back again and never lay it down.’’ The Yankee 
stood for a moment scratching his head and 
gazing at a rope with a hook at its end which 
dangled through a scuttle, and then accepted 
the wager.—He shouldered the bag with the 
utmost ease, carried it twice backward and for- 
ward, and then hung it upon the hook aforesaid. 
“ Mister,’ said he, “I guess I'll trouble you 
for that are-ten. I didn’t lay it down—I/ hung 
itup.’ The clerk, much to his dissatisfaction, 
handed over the money, and the Vermonter 
left the store, saying, “‘ Catch a weasel asleep ! 
Not so bad a day's work © 


Better than chopping 
logs !"’ etc. 





A WORD FOR DUMB ANIMALS. 

f you keep dogs, let them have free access 
to water, and, if practicable, take them out 
occasionally into the fields, and let them have 
the opportunity of swimming. If you keep 
birds, do not, as is too commonly practised, 
expose them in their cages to a hot sun: it is 
a cruel and fatal mistake. Birds unconfined 
seek the shelter in sultry weather. If you do 
eapose them out of doors, cover the top of their 
cages with a piece of carpet, or, which is better, @ 
a green sod, or abundance of leaves. Those 
who have the care of horses should be especially 
attentive, during sultry weather, to give them 
water to moisten their mouth 





HARD SENTENCE. 
A cruél fellow, named Lawrence Leary, was 
recently arrested in London, for wrenching out 
the teeth of a squirrel, with a pair of scissors. 





Sage he Aeron 


if 
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He said 2e had been provoked to the act, in 
consequence of the squirrel having bitten his 
finger, and as the animal was his own, he said 
that the court had no right to punish him. ‘The 
court nevertheless fined him sixty shillings, and 
sentenced him to six months imprisonment. 
The punishment was unnecessarily severe, but 
cruelty to dumb animals is a crime, which is of 
too frequent occurrence. How often do we see a 
person whipping his horse, till the poor animal 
is almost tortured to madness. And then the 
excuse for the savage treatment is, “ the crea- 
ture is mine ; what right have you to interfere ?” 
As if we were not accountable to our Maker 
for our wanton abuse of those animals, which 
he has created for our comfort, and rendered 
eub*ect to our sway! Early shun the guilt of 
uselessly giving pain to dumb creatures. ‘There 
is no sight more disagreeable, than that of self- 
ish cruelty in the young. 





DISTRESSING ACCIDENT. 

An interesting little girl, six years old, who 
lived in Virginia, was lately burnt so badly, 
that she died. The circumstances of the acci- 
dent were said to be these: A servant was en- 
gaged in washing at a spring near the dwelling- 
house, and several children accompanied her. 
The woman left the children at the spring fer a 
short time, and while she was absent, the un- 
fortunate little girl went near the fire, for the 
purpose of drying her apron, when her under 
garments caught, and she was soon enveloped 
in a sheet of flame. The little sufferer bore her 

gonies with great fortitude, until death came 
to her relief. Children cannot be too often 
reminded of the care, which should be taken, 
in approaching near the fire. 





EXTRAORDINARY SPRINGS. 


There are no rivulets, or springs, in the island 
of Ferro, the westmost of the Canaries, except 
on a part of the beach, which is nearly inacces- 
sible. To supply the place of a fountain, how- 


ever, nature, ever bountiful, has bestowed upon 
this island a species of tree, unknown to all 
other parts of the world. It is of moderate size, 
and its leaves are straight, long and evergreen. 
Around its summit a small cloud perpetually 
rests, which so drenches the leaves with mois- 
ture, that they continually distil upon the 
ground a stream of fine clear water. To these 
trees, as to perennial springs, the inhabitants 
of Ferro resort: and are thus supplied with 
an abundance of water for themselves and foe 
their cattle. 





HURRICANE, 

A severe hurricane took place on the 9th 
July in the vicinity of Norwich, New York. 
Orchards were destroyed, and many houses 
were unroofed. One barn was moved from its 
foundation, and a house was much damaged. 
A woman in attempting to escape with her 
child was blown several yards, and a young 
man was carried some rods through the air. 
Many other persons suffered slightly, but ne 
lives were lost. 


THE BEST LEATHER FOR SHOES. 

A certain wit used to say, “if you wish to 
have a shoe made of durable materials, you 
should make the upper leather, of the mouth of 
a hard drinker, for that never lets in water.” 





EFFEC’) OF KINDNESS ON A DOG. 

A large ferocious mastiff, which had broken 
his chain, ran along the road near Bath, in 
England, to the great terror of those whom he 
passed ; when suddenly running by a little boy. 
the child struck him with a stick, upon which 
the dog turned round upon him in a most furi- 
ous manner. The little fellow, so far from 
being alarmed, ran up to him, and threw his 
arms round the neck of the enraged animal, 
who instantly became as mild as a lamp, and, 
in return, caressed the child. 


















PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


ART OF NAVIGATING THE ATMOSPHERE, 


OR AEROSTATION. 





Did any of my young readers ever see a 
valloon >—I do not mean a small thing, made 
with paper and thread, but one filled with 
gas, and large enough to carry a man up 
with it into the air? Perhaps some of you, 
who live in the city of New York, have 
witnessed the balloon ascensions of Mr. 
Durant, and can readily say “yes” to my 
question. But I suspect that there are 
many of my little friends, to whom a sight 
ef the kind would be a novelty, and for 
them I will now tell a long story about bal- 
loons. 

Aerostation is a word applied to the art 
of suspending or guiding machines through 
the air. A person who ascends in a balloon 
is called an aeronaut, which term is derived 
from two Greek words, signifying one who 
sails in the air; so that when you hear Mr. 
Von, 1. 13 
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Durant called an aeronaut, you may know 
that the word air-sailor expresses nearly the 
same meaning in English. And, indeed, a 
balloon is to the air what a ship is to the 
water ; it enables a man to rise higher than 
the strongest and swiftest birds. 

In the year 1766, a Mr. Cavendish dis 
covered that inflammable air, or, what is the 
same thing, hydrogen gas, was at least seven 
times as light as the common air. [It soon 
after occurred to a physician named Black, 
that if a thin bag were filled with this gas, 
it would rise in the air, in consequence of 
its being lighter. The same idea was next 
conceived by Mr. Cavallo, who tried to in- 
flate bladders with this gas, but found them 
too heavy to rise. He had met with but 
little success in his experiments, when 
two paper manufacturers of Paris, named 
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Stephen and John Montgolfier, made a 
discovery, which was thought wonderful at 
the time. Observing the natural ascent of 
smoke in the atmosphere, they were led to 
suppose, that heated air, if enclosed in a 
suitable covering, would also prove buoy- 
ant. Accordingly, after several smaller ex- 
periments, they prepared a large machine 
composed of linen, lined with paper. This 
they sent up in the year 1783. It rose in ten 
minutes to the Might of six thousand feet. 
The method used to cause it to ascend was 
to kindle a straw fire under the aperture, or 
mouth, of the machine, into which they 
threw light shavings of wood. 

The first human being, who attempted to 
ascend in the air by these means, was a 
daring Frenchman, named Rozier. He suc- 
ceeded in reaching a considerable height, 
but in another ascent, he barely escaped 
being burnt. It must indeed have been 
very inconvenient to ascend in the air with 
a fire kindled beneath ; and the use of heat- 
ed air was soon laid aside as unsafe. 

At length, the philosophers of Paris con- 
ceived, that a balloon inflated with inflam- 
mable air (which is a different thing from 
heated air) would answer all the purposes 
of that contrived by the Montgolfiers. They 
made their first experiment on the 23d of 
August, 1783, and were successful. The 
first human beings, who ventured to ascend 
in a balloon, raised upon this plan, were 
Messrs. Charles and Roberts, who rose from 
Paris, on the Ist day of December in the 
year 1783. The inflammable air-balloons 
have been generally used since that time. 

In 1784, the Duke of Chartres, with three 
other persons, ascended in an inflammable 
air balloon, from a spot near Paris. Three 
minutes after ascending, the balloon was 
lost in the clouds, and the aérial voyagers 


lost sight of the earth, being involved in a 
dense vapor. Here a sudden whirl of air 
turned the machine three times from the 
right to the left. The sight beneath them 
was awful. Anunbounded ocean of shape- 
less clouds rolled one upon another beneath, 
and seemed to forbid their return to the 
earth, which was still invisible. The agita- 
tion of the balloon became greater every 
moment. A gust of wind from below drove 
it upwards above the vapor, into the full 
blaze of the sun, and now the heat, together 
with the thinness of the air, caused the bal- 
loon to swell so, that they feared it would 
burst. They continued to rise, until they 
calculated their height above the earth to 
be about five thousand one hundred feet. In 
these dreadful circumstances, they thought 
it necessary to make a hole in the balloon. 
As soon, as they did this, they descended 
very rapidly, and in a few moments, found 
that they were directly over a lake, into 
which they must have fallen, had they not 
thrown overboard about sixty pounds weiglit 
of ballast, which occasioned their coming 
down at a short distance from the edge of 
the lake. The four adventurers were un- 
hurt, and seemed highly pleased with the 
excitement of their voyage. 

In January, 1785, Mr. Blanchard, deter- 
mined to cross the channel between England 
and France, which is about twenty-three 
miles wide, in a balloon filled with inflam- 
mable air. He succeeded in this bold at- 
tempt, being accompanied by an American 
gentleman, Dr. Jeffries. About one o’clock, 
they left the English coast, and at half past 
two, were on the French. 

In June, 1785, Rozier, before mentioned 
as the first aeronaut, attempted, in company 
with Mr. Romain to pass from the Freneh 
to the English side. But the attempt was 
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unsuccessful, and the adventurers lost their 
lives, 

Rozier had, on this occasion, united 
the two kiads of balloons. Under one, 
filled with inflammable air, was a second 
filled, after the old method, by means of a 
coal fire under it. By the use of the lower 
balloon, he had hoped to rise and sink at 
pleasure, which is not possible with inflam- 
mable air. But the experiment was fatal. 
The whole machine was soon in flames, 
and the two aeronauts were precipitated 
from a fearful height, and killed. 

Amongst the unfortunate aeronauts, we 
may place Major Money, an Englishman, 
who, having risen in the aig was carried 
out to sea, and fell into the water, about 
nine miles from land. The engraving at 
the commencement of this article is a rep- 
resentation of this event. The Major was 
saved from drowning by a fast-sailing ves- 
tel, which went to his assistance.” He had 





been struggling to keep himself above water 
for about seven hours. 

The most extraordinary experiment with | 

balloons, is that of descending from them 
by means of a machine called a parachute. 
Mr. Blanchard was the inventor. In an | 
aerial journey, of more than three hundred ‘ 
miles, he sent down a parachute, having a 
basket appended to it, in which was a little 
dog. The animal reached the ground in 
safety. 

A parachute is an instrument formed like 
a large umbrella; it is attached to the net, 
which covers the balloon, and has, suspend- i 
ed to its outer rim, a wicker basket, in ‘ 
which the traveller seats himself, and cuts 1 
the cords, by which the parachute is fixed 
to the balloon. He immediately falls with 
great rapidity. As the parachute expands, ! 
the velocity is checked, and the adventurer i 
gradually reaches the earth. f, 

But the aérial voyage the most remark. 
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able for its duration and adventures, was 
performed on the 18th of June, 1786, by 
Mr. Testu, in a balloon constructed by him- 
self, and furnished with auxiliary wings 
filled as usual with hydrogen gas. He as- 
cended at four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
after reaching the height of three thousand 
feet, he softly alighted on a corn field, and 
without leaving the car, began to collect a 
few stones for ballast, when he was sur- 
rounded by the proprietor of the field and 
a troop of laborers, who ill-naturedly insist- 
ed that he should pay them for bruising 
their corn. They seized ona rope attached 
to the balloon, which floated at some height, 
and pulled their prisoner through the air in 
a sort of triumph to the village; but our 
eunning aeronaut suddenly cut the rope, 
and away flew the balloon carrying him 
with it two thousand feet above the earth. 
The men who hoped to detain him were 
mortified enough when they saw him flying 
away in this manner; they were not pre- 
pared for so abrupt a departure. 

The aeronaut now heard the blast of a 
horn, and descried huntsmenr below in full 
chase. Curious to witness their sport, he 
let out some of the gas, and again descended, 
and picked up some stones. While he was 
thus occupied, the hunters galloped up to him. 
He mounted a third time, and passed through 
a dense body of clouds, in which thunder 
followed Kghtning in quick succession. 

At half past nine o’clock, when the sun 
had finally set, Mr. Testu was traversing the 
air at a height of three thousand feet. He 
was now quickly involved in darkness, and 
in the thickest mass of thunder clouds. 
The lightnings flashed on all sides, and 
snow and sleet fell all around him. In this 
tremendous situation, the intrepid adven 
turer remained for three hours, the time 
during which the storm lasted. 


A calm at last succeeding, ne had the 
pleasure of seeing the stars. Feeling hun- 
gry, he took a late supper in the clouds, 
having laid in a stock of provisions, before 
Starting. 

At half past two o’clock, morning broke 
in the east ; and the “ severing clouds ” were 
laced with streaks of light. The aeronau 
now resolved to descend to the earth ; and, 
after seeing the sun rise, at a quarter before 
four o’clock, he safely alighted near a village 
aboutgsixty-three miles from Paris. 

Large balloons, for inflammable air, must 
be made of silk and varnished. ‘The gas 
used to inflate them is the same as that now 
used to light the streets of our large cities. 

Mr. Durant, of New York, is, I believe, 
at present, the chief, if not the only aeronaut, 
in the United States. He made his fifth 
ascension, from Castle Garden, in New 
York, on the 29th of last May. ‘The bal- 
loon, a few seconds after it sprang from the 
earth, was hidden in the clouds; and he 
soon found himself in a clear region of 
sunshine, with a boundless ocean of fog 
beneath him. He descended safely, about 
thirty miles from the sea. 

His sixth and most successful ascent was 
made during the visit of the Indian chief, 
Black Hawk, to New York. The balloon 
was visible until it was diminished in ap- 
pearance to a dark speck, against the atmos- 
phere. Black Hawk expressed great sur- 
prise. In speaking of the aeronaut, he 
said, “he must be a very great brave,” and 
seemed to think that “he could go to the 
Heavens—to the Great Spirit.” 

At the moment of my writing, I hear 
that Mr. Durant is soon to make an ascent 
in his balloon from Albany. May success 
attend him. Perhaps some of our young 
friends in that quarter may send us an 
account of his ascension. 
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The following cut represents the figure 
ef one of the earliest machines invented 
for the purpose of sailing in the air. This 
was the attempt of a man, named Lana. 
He proposed to support his car by the aid 
of four balls. These were to be exhausted 
of air; and the inventor argued, that their 
diminished weight would cause the balls to 
support themselves and the aeronaut. The 
attempt did not succeed. 








Many persons have doubted the utility of 
aerorautic studies. “ But who can tell but 
another century may give rise to such im- 
provements, that navigating the air may be 
as safe, as easy, and rendered subservient 
to as many practical purposes, as navigating 
the ocean. It must be acknowledged, in- 
deed, that this is not very probable; but 
things more unexpected, and more remote 


from our habits of thinking, have doubtless 
eecurred ” 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 

The phrase presence of mind is usually 
applied to that faculty of soul, which a per- 
son possesses, when, in a moment of sudden 
danger, he holds all his faculties at command, 
and is not confused by fear. I have heard 
an instance of presence of mind ina boy 
which always seemed to me somewhat re- 
markable :— 

In 1812, a party of British officers were 
dining in a-wood in India, at some distance 
from the town of Madras. All at once, a 
ferocious tiger rushed in among them, seized 
a boy, and flung him across his back. The 
officers were very much frightened, and 
snatching up their arms, they retired some 
paces from their assailant, who stood lashing 
his sides with his tail, as if doubtful whether 
he should seize more prey, or retire with 
that which he had already secured. 

They knew, that it is usual with the tiger, 
before he seizes his prey, to deprive it of 
life by a heavy pat on the head; but this is 
not always the practice of this beast. ‘The 
boy lay motionless on the back of the tiger ; 
but yet the officers, who were uncertain 
whether he had received the mortal pat or 
not, were afraid to fire, lest they should kill 
him together with the savage animal. 

While in this state of suspense, they per- 
ceived the hand of the youth gently move 
over the side of the animal, and conceiving 
the motion to result from the convulsive 
throbs of death, they ‘were about to fire, 
when to their utter astonishment, the tiger 
suddenly dropped stone dead; and their 
young friend sprung from the carcass, wav- 
ing in triumph a bloody dagger, by which 
he bad saved his life. He had been search- 
ing for the tiger’s heart with the utmost 
coolness and presence of mind, when the 
motion of his hand was mistaken for a 
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dying spasm. As soon as he succeeded in 
finding the situation of the heart, a firm 
thrust with a dagger relieved him of his 
dangerous enemy. ) 





rHE WOOD-MOUSE. 
BY MARKY HOWITT. 
D’ ye know the little wood-mouse ? _ 
That pretty little thing, 
That sits among the forest leaves, : 
Or by the forest spring ? 


Its fur is red} like the red chestnut, 
And it is small and slim ; 

It leads a life most innocent, 
Within the forest dim. 


’T is a timid, gentle creature, 
And seldom comes in sight ; 
It has a long and wiry tail, 
And eyes both black and bright. 


It makes its bed of soft, dry moss, 
In a hole that’s deep and strong ; 
And there it sleeps, secure and warm, 
The dreary winter long. 


And though it keeps no calendar, 

It knows when flowers are springing ; 
And it waketh to its summer life, 

When the nightingale is singing. 


Upon the bonghs the squirrel plays, 
The wood-mouse plays below ; 

And plenty of food he finds for himself, 
Where the beech and chestnut grow 


He sits in the hedge-sparrow’s nest, 
When its summer brood is fled ; 

And picks the berries from the bough 
Of the hawthorn overhead. 


And I saw a little wood-mouse ence, 
Like Oberon, in his hall ; 

With the green, green moss beneath his feet, 
Sit under a mushroom tall. 


I saw him sit, and his dinner eat, 
All under the forest tree — 

His dinner of chestnut ripe and red; 
And he ate it heartily. 


I wish you could have seen him there 
It did my spirit good, 

To see the small thing God had made 
Thus eating in the wood. 


I saw that God regardeth them, 
Those creatures weak and small : 
Their table in the wild is spread 
By Him who cares for all. 





SINGULAR CUSTOM. 

The Tonquinese and Siamese, people 
who live in the neighborhood of China, 
have a singular custom of blackening their 
teeth. ‘The process occupies three or four 
days, and is done to both boys and girls 
when they are about twelve or fourteen 
years old. During the whole operation, 
they never take any nourishment, except of 
the liquid kind, for fear of being poisoned 
by swallowing some of the stuff, with which 
they color their teeth. Every person, high 
and low, rich and poor, is obliged to under- 
go this severe operation, as the people allege 
“it would be a disgrace to human nature to 
have teeth white as those of dogs or ele- 


phants! ” 





STUPIDITY OF SHEEP. 

A person was once driving a flock of sheep 
through a dirty lane in Liverpool, when they 
were met by somebody coming in the opposite 
direction. For a little time the whole made 2 
stop ; at length one more venturesome than the 
rest, made a sudden effort, and leaped over the 
person’s head : all the rest of the sheep followed 
the example of the first, though it cost them 
considerable exertion, white, if they had made 
the smallest bend to the right or left, they might 
have got forward without trouble. 
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THE RACCOON, 


The Raccoon is an inhabitant of North 
America, and of several of the West India 
islands. He dwells in the hollows of trees, 
and his principal food consists of maize, 
sugar canes, and various kinds of fruit ; but 
he will also eat flesh, and is particularly 
fond of oysters, which he opens with won- 
derful dexterity. Being exceedingly partial 
to sweets, the Raccoon makes great ravages 
in the sugar plantations. 

The Raccoon is about two feet long, and 
has a short and bulky body; the nose is 
rather shorter and more pointed than that 
of the fox; the fur long and thick, blackish 
at the surface, and gray towards the bottom ; 
the tail, which is about a foot in length, is 
thick, tapering towards the point, and regu- 
larly marked with rings of black ; the fore 
feet are much shorter than the hinder, and 
both are armed with five sharp claws. 
These claws enable him to climb trees with 
great facility, and to sport among the boughs 
with as much ease and safety, as if he were 


on the ground. His motion, m walking, s 
singularly oblique; he is, nevertheless, a 
very active animal. He may be tamed 
without difficulty, and is then very good 
natured and sportive, but is as mischievous 
as a monkey, and seldom remains at rest. 
Of ill treatment he is extremely sensible, 
and never forgives those from whom he has 
received it. He has also an antipathy to 
sharp and harsh sounds, such as the bark 
of a dog and the ery ofa child. His fur is 
used by the hatters, his skin is converted 
into gloves and upper leathers for shoes, and 
his flesh is considered as a delicacy by the 
negroes. 





ACCIDENTS BY FIRE. 


Many affecting and fatal accidents, says a 
celebrated writer, have happened and afe 
frequently recurring, particularly to children 
and females, from their clothes catching fire, 
most of which might be prevented, were 
the two following simple facts universally 
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known and practically applied,—that flame 
has a tendency to mount upwards; and that 
aw is essentially requisite for supporting tt. 

When the clothes of females take fire, as 
the fire generally begins at the lower parts 
of their dress, so long as they continue in 
an upright posture, the flames naturally 
ascending, and meeting with additional fuel 
as they rise, become mere powerful in pro- 
portion ; whereby the neck, the head, and 
other vital parts of the body are liable to be 
most infured; and, by running from one 
part of the room to another, as is most fre- 
quently the case, the air, which is the fuel 
of fire, gains free access to every part of 
their apparel, and feeds the increasing flame. 
In such cases, the sufferer should instantly 
throw her clothes over her head, and roll 
or lie upon them, in order to prevent the 
ascent of the flames and the access of fresh 
air. 

When this cannot conveniently be done, 
she may still avoid great agony, and save 
her life, by throwing herself at full length 
on the floor, and rolling herself thereon. 

Though this method may not, in every 
ease, completely extinguish the flame, it 
will to a certainty retard its progress, and 
prevent fatal injury to the vital parts. When 
assistance is at hand, the by-standers should 
immediately wrap a carpet, a hearth-rug, a 
great coat, or a blanket, around the head 
and body of the sufferer, who should be 
laid in a recumbent position, which will 
prove a certain preventive from danger. 

During one year, the author noted down 
more than ten instances, recorded in the 
public prints, of females who were burnt 
to death by their clothes catching fire, all 
of which might have been prevented, had 
the simple expedients now stated been re- 
sorted to and promptly applied. 
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CORNELIANS. 


These beautiful stones are found in great 
abundance in some parts of the East Indies, 
When first picked up,+*they appear like 
common stones found on the beach. After 
being slightly chipped to ascertain their 
quality, they are placed in earthern pots in 
a small trench upon a layer of fuel, which 
is covered by another, and the whole is 
then set on fire. The heat brings out their 
colors and determines their relative value, 
The white are most difficult to cut without 
splitting, and are consequently the most val- 
uable ; the black are very rare, but the red 
are common and more easy to break with- 
out injuring the stone. 











SHIP-BUILDING. 


Here you have a picture of a ship, before 
she has been launched, and, while, in the 
language of the carpenters, she is yet upon 
the stocks. A great number of men must 
be employed to build a ship. In the first 
place, the timber is to be cut down, and in 
doing this, some difficulty is generally found 
in procuring the crooked sticks, of which 
many are needed. The timber most in re- 


quest is oak, pine, chestnut, locust, cedar, 
and other durable woods. 

The timber being collected, the workmen, 
with their tools progeed to shape the differ- 
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ent pieces of wood. As soon as the pieces 
are prepared, the frame is to be put together. 
Large blocks are now laid on the ground, 
in an exact line, and with great care. On 
these blocks are placed the timbers, which 
form the keel. The floor timbers are then 
let into the keel, and every other one is 
there firmly bolted and riveted. It is 
necessary that these timbers should be very 
strong, as they bear the same relation to 
the ship, as the ribs do to the human body. 

Long narrow timbers, called ribbands 
are now bailed lengthwise across the ship, 
so as to catch all these ribs, and hold them 
firmly in their places. The workmen may 
then begin to nail on the planks. The 
heams are next laid across the vessel, upon 
which are laid the planks intended to form 
thedecks, _ 

All this being finished, the pumps being 
placed, and a great number of other ebjects 
being attended to—the carpenter makes 
room for the calker, who carefully stops all 
the seams with oakuin, and smears them 
with pitch, The scraper follows the calker ; 
and, water having been pumped into the 
hold, to ascertain whether there is any leak, 
the bottom of the ship is ready to be sheath- 
ed, or coppered, to protect it from the 
worms. 

The launch ofa ship takes place before 
her masts are put in. ‘This is generally an 
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occasion of some importance, and it is at 
this time, that the ship is named. When 
the ship is fairly afloat, it takes no, little 
time and expense to get in the masts, fix 
the sails and the rigging, and hang the rud- 
der, which is to guide the whole. 

Above you have a picture of a complete 
ship sailing in Boston harbor. A steamboat 
is near, and in the distance are some smaller 
vessels, 

Those of my young readers, who have 
been on board a ship, may have heard the 
terms starboard and larboard in very fre- 
quent use. The former term implies the 
right hand, and the latter the left hand side 
of the vessel, when a person is standing at 
the stern and looking towards the head. 
So fore and aft relate, the first to the front, 
or fore part of the ship, and the last to the 
hinder or after part. 

A proper ship has three masts. The main- 
mast is the name of the largest and princi- 
pal one ; and where there are three, this is 
always in the middle; though not exactly 
in the centre of the ship, but rather nearer 
to the stern. 

The fore-mast speaks for itself, and the 
name of the remaining mast is the mizzen- 
mast. The bowsprit is the beam which pro- 


jects from the stem or head of the ship. 
If you look at the main-mast of a ship, you 
will see that it is divided by a sort of plat- 
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form; this is called the round-top. There 
it is, as it were, jointed; the mast above it 
is called the main-.op-mast. This rises tll 
it comes to another joint, from which 
springs the main-top-gallant-mast, which is 
the highest ofall. ‘The beams, which you 
see fastened across the masts, are called 
yard-crms. 

When a ship is fully equipped, she is 
ready to receive her cargo. ‘Those articles, 
with which a ship may be filled full, are 
stowed with a single view to economy of 
space. When the articles are some heavy, 
and some light, the heavier are placed near- 
est the bottom, to increase the ship’s stability. 

The ship being ready for sea, and the 
erew all on board, a fair wind is all that is 
necersary to carry her out of the harbor. 


As soon as this desirable object is attained, 
the anchors are hoisted in, or weighed as the 
sailors call it, and the sails are unfurled, 
The loud “ heave-a-hoy” of the sailors, as 
they pull at the ropes, the quick orders of 
the pilot, and the sound of the wind, make 
this an occasion of considerable bustle and 
animation, 

Before many hours, if the wind be fair 
and fresh, the ship is almost out of sight of 
the land, and alone upon the wide, wide sea, 
And by what means are seamen able to 
make their way securely over the trackless 
ocean? Their guide is the compass. | 
shall tell my young readers about this won- 
derful instrument in some future number, 
In the meanwhile I will lay before them the 
following picture ofa 


BOAT LAUNCH, 
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THE ART OF 


Selected. 
WHO LOVES ME BEST. 


Who loves me best ?—my mother sweet, 
Whose every look with love's replete ; 
Who held me, an infant, on her knee,— 
Who hath ever watched me tenderly ; 

And yet I have heard my mother sey, 
That she some time must pass away ; 

Who tken shall shield me from earthly ill - 
Some one must love me better still. 


Who loves me best ?—my father dear, 

Who loveth to have me always near; 

He whom I fly each eve to meet, 

When passed away is, the noontide heat, 
Who from the bank where the sunbeam lies, 
Brings me the wild wood strawberries. 

Oh! he is dear as my mother to me— 

But he will perish, even as she. 


Who loves me best ?—the gentle dove, 

That I have tamed with my childish love , 
That every one save myself doth fear, 

Whose soft coo scundeth when I come near , 
Yet perhaps it but loves me because I bring 
To its cage the drops from the clearest spring, 
And hang green branches around the door : 
Something, surely, must iove me more! 


Who loves me best ?—my sister fair, 

With her laughing eyes and clustering hair ; 
Who flowers around my head doth twine, 
Who presseth her rosy lips to mine, 

Who singeth me songs in her artless glee— 
Can any love me better than she ? 

Yet when I asked, that sister confest, 

Of all she did not love me the best! 


Who loves me best ?—my brother young, 

With his healthy cheek and lisping tongue ; 
Who delighteth to lead me in merry play 

Far down the greenwood’s bushy way, 

Who showeth me where the hazel-nuts grow, 
And where the fairest field-flowers blow ; 

Yet perhaps he loves me no more than the rest— 
How shall I find who loves me best ? 





MAKING PINS. 


My mother loves me, but she may die: 

My white dove loves me—but that may fly ; 
My father loves me—he may be changed ; 

I have heard of brothers and sisters estranged 
If they should forsake me, what should | do? 
Where should I bear my sad heart te ? 

Some one surely weuld be my stay— 

Some one must love me better than they ? 


Yes, fair child! there is One above? 

Who loves thee with an unchangeable love ; 
He who formed those frail, dear things, 

To which thy fond heart fondly clings— 
Even though all should forsake thee, still 
He would protect thee through every ill, 
Oh, is not such love worth all the rest ?— 
Chiid! it is God who loves thee best! 





THE ART OF MAKING PINS. 

Though pins are apparentiy simple, their 
manufacture is, however, not « little curious 
and complex. When the brass wire, of 
which the pins are formed, is first received 
at the manufactory, it is generally too thick 
for the purpose of being cut into pins. The 
first operation, therefore, is that of winding 
it off from one wheel to another with great 
velocity, and causing it to pass between the 
two, through a circle in a piece of iron of 
smaller diameter. 

The wire being thus reduced to its proper 
dimensions, is straightened by drawing it 
between iron pins, fixed in a board in a 
zigzag manner, but so as to leave a straight 
line between them; afterwards it is cut in 
lengths of three or four yards, and then into 
smaller ones, every length being sufficient 
to make six pins. 


Each end of these is ground to a point, 
which was performed, when I viewed the 
manufactory, by boys, who sat each with 
two small grinding-stones before him. which 
were turned by a wheel, 
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Taking up a handful he applies the ends 
to the coarsest of the two stones, being 
vareful at the same time to keep each piece 
snoving round between his fingers so that 
the points may not become flat; he then 
gives them a smoother and sharper point by 
applying them to the other stone, and by 
that means a lad of twelve or fourteen years 
of age is able to point about sixteen thou- 
sand pins in an hour. 

When the wire is thus pointed, a pin is 
taken off at each end, and this is repeated 
till it is cut in six pieces. The next opera- 
tion is that of forming the heads, or, as they 
term it, head spinning, which is done by 
means of a spinning-wheel, one piece of 
wire being thus with astonishing rapidity 
wound round another, and the inner one 
being drawn out, leaves a hollow tube be- 
tween the circumyvolutions: it is then cut 
with shears, every two circumvolutions, or 
turns of the wire, forming one head; these 
are softened by throwing them into iron 
pans, and placing them ina furnace till they 
are red-hot. 

As soon as they are cold, they are dis- 
tributed to children, who sit with hammers 
and anvils before them, which they work 
with their feet by means of a lathe, and, 
taking up one of the lengths, they thrust the 
blunt ends into a quantity of the heads 
which lie before them, and catching one at 
the extremity, they appiy them immediately 
to the anvil and hammer, and by a motion 
or two of the foot, the top and the head are 
fixed together in much less time than it can 
be described, and with a dexterity only to 
be acquired by practice ; the spectator being 
in continual apprehension for the safety of 
their fingers’ ends. 

The pir is now finished as to its form, 
but st:li it is merely brass; it is therefore 


thrown into a copper containing a solution 
of tin and the lees of wine. Here it re- 
mains for some time, and when taken out 
assumes a white, though dull appearance; 
in order therefore to give it a polish, it is 
put into a tub containing a quantity of bran, 
which is set in motion by turning a shaft 
that runs through its centre, and thus by 
means of friction it becomes perfectly bright 

The pin being complete, nothing remaing 
but to separate it from the bran, which is 
perfectly similar to the winnowing of corn, 
the bran flying off, and leaving the pin be 
hind it ready to put in papers. 





THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


Two gentlemen were riding together, one 
of whom, who was very choleric and _ pas- 
sionate, happened to be mounted on a very 
spirited horse. ‘The horse grew a little 
troublesome, at which the rider became 
very angry, and whipped and spurred him 
with great fury. ‘The horse, almost as 
wrongheaded as his master, returned his 
treatment with kicking and plunging. The 
companion, concerned for the danger, and 
ashamed of the folly of his friend, said to 
him, coolly, “ Be quiet, and show yourself 
the wiser creature of the two.” 





CAPRICES OF THE HUMAN APPETITE. 

Man is capable of suiting hi:nselfto every 
sort of elimate, and of adapting jis habits 
either to those of civilized or savage life. In 
the selection of food, he is oftentimes more 
governed by caprice or fashion, than by the 
natural cravings of his appetite. 

An old writer gives us an account of a 
man, whose favorite dish was spiders , and 
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yarious tribes in ancient times, are no- 
ticed as having lived on a species of soup, 
made of snakes and scorpions. Some bar- 
barous nations, in modern times, feed on 
locusts, fresh or pickled; while the inhabi- 
tants of Madagascar are said to prefer locusts 
to the finest fish. 

But what must we say of the Cochin 
Chinese, who esteem putrid eggs as one of 
the greatest delicacies, and pay a much 
higher price for them than they do for fresh 
eggs! It is a standing joke against the 
French, that they dress and eat frogs—a 
dish, which I believe is now seen on the 
tables of some of the respectable notels in 
our own country. I have been told like- 
wise that a relish for these amphibious* 
eroakers prevails among the students of one 
of our colleges, and that the frogs have of 


esteemed. The nests are not formed of 
clay, like those of our swallows, but are 
made of a substance resembling isinglass in 


eee 





* Amphibious means having the power of living in 
two elements, air and water. 





HUMAN APPETITE. 


late. grown marvellously scarce around the 
borders of a certain pond. 

A story is told of a sailor who could 
swallow and digest pen-knives, sometimes 
throwing half a dozen down his throat at 
atime. He finally killed himself however, 
in one of these dangerous freaks. 

What will you say, when I tell you that 
the Chinese gentry are passionately fond of 
birds’ nests—the real nests of birds, similar 
to the swallow? This fancy for birds’ nests 
prevails all over China, but can be indulged 
only by the wealthiest classes. Such is the 
extraordinary demand for this kind of food, 
that its cost is enormous ; and, in China, to 
say that a man eats birds’ nests, is equiva- 
lent to saying that he is a grandee or a 
very rich person. The following is a pic- 
ture of the bird and nest, which are thus 


are ——atil 
appearance, which is thought by some, to 
be gathered by the bird, from some matter 
floating on the sea. 

These birds’ nests ure obtained m deep 
damp caves, some of which are very diffi 
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cult of access. The whitest nests are those, 
which bring the highest price. | 

The only preparation, which the birds’ 
nests undergo is that of simple drying, after 
which they are packed in small boxes. 
They are assorgd for the Chinese market 
into three kinds, according to their qualities. 
"Fhe Chinese imagine tha™these nests are a 
very wholesome food, but probably their 
most valuable quality is, that they are per- 
fectly harmless. 





THE ASBESTOS STONE. 

The asbestos stone is found in several 
places in Europe and Asia, particularly in 
Sweden, Corsica, Cornwall, and the island 
of Anglesea, in England. It is of a silky 
nature, very fine, and of a grayish color ; 
insipid and indissoluble in water. It may 
be split into threads and filaments, from one 
to ten mches in length. It cannot be de- 
stroyed by fire, whence it may be employed 
for many useful purposes. In Europe, 
whole garments of this substance have been 
formed, by which men have been enabled 
to run into the midst of flames, without 
being singed. The method of preparing 
the cloth is as follows: the stone is laid to 
soak in warm water, then opened and divid- 
ed by the hands, that the earthy matter 
may be washed out. This earth is white 
like chalk, and makes the water thick and 
milky. The process being several times re- 
pea eg, the filaments are afterwards collect- 
ed and dried; they are conveniently spun 
with flax. When the cloth is woven, it is 
softened with oil. It is then put into the 
fire; and the flax being burnt out, the cloth 
remains pure and white. It might also be 
made into paper; and from its property of 
resisting fire, wills or other valuable docu- 


ments, could be written on it. The Chinese 
make furnaces of asbestos, which are very 
convenient. 





COURTESY 

A sweet word not only turneth away 
wrath, but it leads to knowledge, to wisdom, 
to honor, pleasure, and repose. It conducts 
to the best felicities of life, and attains the 
most gracious ends by the least laborious 
means. 

Yet what is it, but that engaging demean- 
or, proceeding from a disposition alike 
liberal to give as to receive what ought to 
be acceptable to the loftiest mind and proud- 
est spirit? What is it but to gild our home 
with the smile of peace ; and in our excur- 
sions abroad, to make the best of what we 
see and hear by the way ? 

Where our road through life is rugged, 
it softens its asperities by temper or forbear- 
ance ; and amidst the sullen silence of the 
brooding tempest, whether a storin of the 
elements over us, or the more furious and 
destructive hurricane of man’s bosom, it is 
wonderful of what importance is _ this 
courteous amenity. It steals a sunbeam 
over the most gloomy parts of nature and 
society, and adds a ray to their prightest 
splendors. 

It is everywhere of inestimable price. 
Like the divine quality of mercy, it is twice 
blessed. It blesses him that gives, and him 


that takes. 





THE MONKEY AND THE CHILD. 

My young readers have probably heard 
many stories about that mischievous crea- 
ture, the monkey. The following incident 
is said to have oceurred on board a vessel 


at sea:—“ Among the passengers was a 
female, who had atthe breast a child only 
a few weeks old. 

“One beautiful afternoon, the captain 
perceived a distant sail, and after he had 
gratified his curiosity, he politely offered 
his spy-glass to his passenger, that she might 
obtain a clear view of the object. The lady 
had the infant in her arms; she wrapped 
her shaw] about the little innocent, and 
placed it on a sofa upon which she had been 
aitting. 

“Scarcely had she applied her eye te the 
glass, when one of the sailors exclaimed, 
‘Good heavens! see what the mischievous 
monkey has done. You may judge of the 
mother’s feelings, when, on turning round, 
she beheld the animal in the act of trans- 
porting the little baby to the very top of the 
mast! 

“The monkey was quite a large one, and 
so strong and active, that while it grasped 
the infant firmly with the one arm, it climb- 
ed the mast nimbly by the other, without 
being hindered by the weight of its burden. 
One look was sufficient for the territied 
nother, who almost instantly fainted away. 

“The sailors could climb as well as the 
monkey, but the latter watched their mo- 
tions narrowly ; and as it ascended higher 
up the mast, the moment they attempted to 
eatch it, the captain became afraid that it 
would drop the child, and endeavor to es- 
cape by leaping from one mast to another. 

“In the meantime, the baby was heard 
to cry; and though many thought it was 
suffering pain, their fears on this point were 
soon put at rest, when they observed the 
monkey imitating exactly the motions of a 
nurse, by dandling, soothing, and caressing 
its charge, and even endeavoring to hush it 


asleep 
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“From the deck, the lady was conveyed 
to the cabin, and gradually restored to ner 
senses. In the meantime, the captain or 
dered every man to conceal himself below, 
and quietly took his own station on the 
cabin stair, where he could see all that 
passed without being seen. This plan hap- 
pily sueceeded. The monkey, on perceiv- 
ing that the coast was clear, cautiously de- 
scended from his lofty perch, and replaced 
the infant on the sofa, cold, fretful, and 
perhaps frightened, but in every other re- 
spect as free from harm as when he took it 
up. ‘The humane seaman had now a most 
grateful task to perform; the babe was 
restored to its mother’s arms amidst tears, 
and thanks, and blessings.” 





MORNING HYMN. 
Sleep, fo-sake us! may the soul 
Gladden in its Maker’s sight, 
As the clouds that o’er us roll 
Sparkle in the morning light. 


God of life, be Thou the ray 

Of our dim and wandering course , 
Light us, as the star of day, 

On to Truth’s eternal source. 





THE EGGS OF INSECTS. 


Insects’ eggs differ from birds’ eggs in 
one very important particular. They are of 
various shapes, while those of birds are al- 
ways a little longer in one direction than the 
other, and a little the largest at one end. 

Insects’ eggs, though usually rather round, 
are not often smaller at one end than the 
other; and they are sometimes cylindric, 
flat, angular, prismatic, square, boat-shaped, 
&c. Some of them are ribbed, or ridged, 


with eight ridges. Some appear te be 
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veautifully sculptured, like the eggs with 
pictures on them, brought from China and 





























India. Viewed through a microscope, not 
a few of them resemble, on the outside, the 
beautiful shells commonly called sea eggs ; 
and what is very remarkable, the furrows 
or grooves on the eggs correspond with 
the rings on the caterpillar that is to be 
hatched from them. The eggs of one spe- 
cies of butterfly are crowned at the upper 
end with sculptured work, in the form of 
tiles or slates. Another sort is covered with 
a kind of net-work. 

The egg of the water scorpion is furnish- 


ed with a coronet of seven bristles, arranged 


so as to appear like the down of one kind 
of thistle. These bristles closely embrace 
the egg. One object of this appears to be, 
to prevent the plant on which the mother 
insect deposits it from closing it in, as the 
plant grows. The dung-hill fly lays an egg 
whose contrivance is somewhat similar. 
The eggs of the lace-winged fly resemble 


a kind of mould. They have a greenish 
white head, with a transparent stem more 
than an inch high, and not thicker than a 
human hair. About a dozen of these eggs 
are laid in a single, but sometimes in a 
double line, upon the leaves and branches 
of elder, and certain other plants which 
abound with aphides or lice. The young 
grubs, as soon as they are hatched, feed on 
these aphides. The long foot stalks to these 
mould-like eggs are probably to keep them 
out of the reach of certain other insects, 
which would otherwise devour them. 

The ichneumon fly also deposits eggs 
with a foot stalk; and what appears very 
singular is, that the young do not leave 
their shell immediately after they are hatch- 
ed, but wait till another insect has made a 
web round it, when they devour that insect, 
and live under cover of the house she had 
been building. 

The size of eggs seems to bear very little 
proportion to the size of the insects which 
lay them. Some which are small lay large 
eggs, and the contrary. In general, those 
eggs which produce females are larger than 
those which produce males. It is also sin- 
gular, that the same law prevails among 
insects that does emong large animals, viz. 
that those which feed on vegetable food, 
produce a much greater number of young 
than those which live on animal food. 





Anger may glance into the breast of a 
wise man, but it rests only in the bosom of 
fools. To be angry, is to take revenge on 
ourselves for the offences of others. / 

If we do not govern our passions, We 
may be sure they will govern us; they are 
the gales of life, and it is our duty to teke 
care that they do not rise into a tempest. 





-909 PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


HUNTING THE HAWK, IN ANCIENT TIMES, 


OR AN ACCOUNT OF FALCONRY. 


AY 


The birds known by the name of hawks 
or falcons used formerly to afford a singular 
sort of amusement to persons, who had time 
and riches at their disposal. This sport 
was called falconry or hawking. The birds 
were so trained, that they would rest upon 
their master’s hand, till, at a given signal, 
they would fly away in pursuit of some poor 
little bird, who might be hovering near. 

There are several species of hawks. The 
fourage of these creatures in general was 
such, that no bird, not very much above 

VoL. 1. 14 





their own size, could terrify them ; their 
swiftness was so great, that scarce any bird 
could escape them; and their docility so 
remarkable, that they would obey not only 
the commands, but the signs, of their master. 

The Falcon’s most favorite sport is the 
pursuit of the heron, the kite, or the wood- 
lark. ‘These birds fly directly upwards, 
while their pursuer tries to rise above them. 
Thus both diminish from the view by de- 
grees, till they are quite lost in the clouds. 
But they are soon seen descending, strug- 
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gling togetner, and using every effort on 
both sides. The unequal combat is soon at 
an end, and the falcon is victorious. 

For many years, no person of rank was 
represented without the hawk upon his 
hand, as a sign of dignity. In travelling, 
in visiting, and in affairs of business, the 
hawk still remained perched upon the hand. 
Ladies used also to have their hawks, and 
Join in the amusement, which they afforded. 

The invention of gunpowder destroyed 
this sport, which was often cruel. When 
people could bring down the fowls of the 
air with a bullet, they did not need the 
assistance of the falcon or hawk. 

Falconry is now wholly out of fashion, 
but the hawks still pursue their sport unaid- 
ed by the cunning of man. I have some- 
times seen them wheeling round and round 
over a brood of chickens, and suddenly 
clutch at one, and carry it off, the old hen 
in vain crying out, and the boys throwing 
stones to scare it from its plunder. 





Abridged from the “‘ Parent’s Cabinet.’ * 

PETER THE GREAT, CZAR OF RUSSIA. 

In all countries there is achiefruler. In 
some he iscalled “ King,” in others, * Em- 
peror,” in others, “ President.” In Russia, 
the chief ruler is called “Czar.” Peter the 
First, or Peter the Great, as he was afier- 
wards called, was the first Czar of the name 
of Peter. He was born in the year 1672, 
and lost his father when only ten years old ; 
and at the early age of seventeen, he was 
acknowledged by the Russians as their chief 
ruler or Czar. 

The Russians were at that time a very 


‘ignorant and barbarous nation. Peter, al- 


though wanting instruction quite as much 





* An interesting little work, recently published by 
Lilly, Wait & Co. 


as the people of whom he was ruler, was 
fortunately aware of his ignorance. There 
are two kinds of ignorant people. One who, 
with their ignorance, are contented to re- 
main ignorant all their lives. The other, 
who are sensible of their ignorance, but 
at the same time, sorry for it, and resolved 
to spare no exertion to learn and improve, 
Peter was of the latter kind ; and it has been 
often and justly observed, that it is a great 
step towards knowledge, to be sensible of 
one’s own ignorance. 

It was not Peter’s fault, that he had ne 
kind imstructer to teach him in his childhood 
—it was his misfortune. Happily for him, 
while still a young man, he became acquaint- 
ed with a foreigner named Le Fort, who 
urged him to take those pains with himself 
which made him the useful man that he 
afterwards proved to be. 

Peter was soon led to form many plans 
for improving the condition of the Russians, 
both by increasing their knowledge, and by 
introducing tools, articles of dress, and man- 
ufactures, which as yet were unknown in 
Russia. To assist himself in these plans, 
he applied earnestly to study. 

Among other things which the Russians 
were entirely without, but which were cont 
mon in most other countries, were ships. 
This deficiency he determined to supply. 
He one day noticed an old English vessel, 
which had been sent for to Russia many 
years before, by his father Alexis, but had 
long been forgotten by every body. No 
sooner, however, was it observed by Peter, 


‘than it fixed his attention. He made in- 


quiries of some of the foreigners who hap- 
pened to be at Moscow, as to the use of the 
mast and sails, for he was ignorant of things 
so well known among us as to be familiar 
even to children. He ordered the vessel 
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be repaired, and his gratification was great 
when he beheld the mast replaced, the sails 
in order, and the vessel moving upon the 
river that flowed by the town. 

In order to improve himself, Peter travel- 
led over many of the countries of Europe, 
and practically studied the various mechani- 
cal arts. He travelled as a private individu- 
al, and under a feigned name, in order that 
he might not be interrupted in his attempts 
to leernand to improve. ‘To make himself 
perfect master of the art of ship-building, 
he engaged himself as a working-carpenter, 
and actuaily took his place among the other 
workmen ; eating the same kind of food, 
wearing the same kind of dress, and living 
in equally small lodgings. 

In spite of the good resolutions and praise- 
worthy intentions of the young czar, a cir- 
cumstance occurred before he had made 
much progress on his journey, which it is 
painful to be obliged to mention. At a din- 
ner to which he was invited while in Prussia, 
he drank wine to excess; he became what 
is called drunk. 

Every body who has had the misfortune 
to meet a drunken man, has seen enough to 
know that such a man must be disliked and 
shunned by all good men. But there is 
something much worse in drunkenness than 
its appearance, filthy and hateful as it is. 
It deprives a person of his reason and self- 
control, and degrades him at once to the 
level of the brute. 

The young Czar, while under the influ- 
ence of the wine that he had taken to excess, 
in a moment of passion, drew his sword 
upon his friend Le Fort. Happily, Le Fort 
escaped, without sustaining any severe in- 
jury. When the effect of the wine passed 
away, and Peter became sensible of what 
he had done, he was horror-struck. He 


beggéd pardon of his friend, and bewailing 
his own want of self-control, he exclaimed : 
“Oh! I am desirous of improving and re- 
forming my countrymen, but have not yet 
been able to reform myself.” 

On his return to Russia, Peter taught his 
countrymen many usefularts. He founded 
echools, caused beoks to be printed, and af- 
forded to young and old an opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge. 

Among the most important works of the 
Czar Peter, was the founding of St. Peters- 
burg, now the capital city of Russia. At 
the beginning of his reign, the Russians had 
only one seaport, Archangel. This town is 
situated very near the northern extremity 
of the country ; and the approach to it by 
ships, being round the north cape of Nor- 
way, is long and dangerous. 

On the 27th of Mayggl703, the Czar Peter 
laid the foundation of Petersburg, at the top 
of the gulf of Finland, on the river Neva. 
At a little distance from Petersburg, in the 
gulf, is the island of Cronstadt which forms 
the harbor. The, depth of water between 
Cronstadt, and Petersburg is not sufficiently 
great to admit large ships. But ships of 
any size can come to Cronstadt, and lie 
there in perfect safety. 

Petersburg, which was a barren swamp 
in 1703, is now after a lapse of 130 years, 
one of the largest and most flourishing cities 
of Europe. From May to November, every 
year, the harbor of Cronstadt is crowded 
with ships from almost every country in the 
world. All is activity and bustle. 

Peter, in erecting this noble city, not only 
ordered the labors of others, but worked 
with his own hands. In the yeamg1717, he 
made a second journey through Europe. 

The death of this great man took place 
on the 2lst of March, 1725. Never wasa 
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greater change produced in any country, in 
the course of one man’s life. When he be- 
gan his reign, he found Russia without trade 
and witheut manufactures ; without books, 
without schools, without knowledge. He 
left them, by his own surprising exertions, 
in the possession of an excellent harbor, 
numerous ships, an extensive trade, fiourish- 
ing schools, printing presses, and books. 
He fully merited the title “ Great,” which 
was bestowed upon him by his admiring 
countrymen. 

He had two great objects in improving 
himself: one was, to be able to improve 
others, the other was, to add to his own en- 
joyment. One day, seeing two of his littie 
girls reading a French book, he desired one 
of them to translate the passage before her 
into Russian. He wasstruck with the readi- 
ness and ease with which she complied 
with his request. 

“ Ah, my children,” said he, “how happy 
are you, who are thus taught to read in your 
youth, and enjoy all the advantages of that 
instruction which I totally wanted.” He 
was often heard to say, that he would wil- 
lingly have lost one of his fingers to have 
been well taught in his childhood. May 
none of my young readers ever have occa- 
sion to make a similar remark. 





THE RISING MOON. 


BY W. 0. B. PEABODY. 


The moon is up' How calm and slow 
She wheels above the hill! 

The weary winds forget to blow, 
And all the world lies still. 


The > ' travellers, with delight, 
The rising brightness see, 

Revealing all the paths and plains 
And gilding every tree 


It glistens where the Lurrying stream 
Its little ripple leaves ; 

It falls upon the forest shade, 
And sparkles on the leaves 


So once on Judah’s evening hills, 
The heavenly lustre spread ; 

The gospel sounded from the blaze, 
And shepherds gazed with dread. 


And still that light upon the world 
Its guiding splendor throws : 

Bright in the opening hours of life, 
But brighter at the close. 


The waning moon, in time, shall fail 
To walk the midnight skies ; 

But God hath kindled this bright light 

- With fire that never dies. 





THUNDER STORMS. 

Those who have the charge of youth, and 
wish to impress them with the idea of an 
overruling Providence, should beware of 
every exhibition of fear in their presence, 

Christian Parents and Teachers, raise your 
eyes calmly to the clouds, and with com 
posure, ay with serenity, meet the coming 
flashes as they dart over the dark heavens, 
A start, an exclamation, an overweening 
anxiety, will fix apprehensions in the breasts 
of those you love, for all coming time ; and 
lop off that sweet trust, which teaches us 
that “our heavenly Father careth for us.” 

Exp'ain to the trusting group around 
you, even with smiles, the kind purposes 
of Providencesin these summer visitations; 
how they refresh vegetation, and purify the 
atmosphere ; then, when the storm passes 
over, and you look abroad on the verdant 
foliage, and inhale the pure breeze, you will 
feel that you have done your part in clear- 
ing the moral atmosphere around you ; and 
should God think fit, to take you in one 
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bright flash, without lingering pain and 
sickness, to another world, how much better 
will it be to pass away calmly and trustingly 
to his presence, than to be summoned thither 
like a frightened criminal. Christian Pa- 
rents and Teachers, think of this !—Rose 
Bud. 





- 
MANNERS OF THE JEWS. 
No. I. 


Under this title, I propose to tell you, 
my young readers, about such customs and 
manners, aS may serve to illustrate some of 
the narrations of the Old Testament, and 
assist you in the study of the Holy Scrip- 
ures. Iam chiefly indebted to an English 
work for my materials in this account, and 
shall borrow freely from whatever sources 
may seem appropriate. 

The manners and customs of the Jews, 
and other nations mentioned in the Bible, 
differed very much from those of Europe 
and America at the present time. On this 
account it is not easy for a young reader to 
understand some passages or texts of. scrip- 
wre. Many things which we read in the 
Bible, seem very strange to those who do not 
know the manner in which people in the 
east lived in former times. Nordo we find 
out the beauty and importance of many texts 
unless we know what is alluded to in them. 

Those of my young readers who know 
the difference between living in large towns, 
and living quite in the country, are aware 
that a person who is used only to one of 
them, does not at first understand, or proper- 
ly value many things he sees in the other. 
It is something like this with respect to 


‘those who read the Bible, and are ignorant 


concerning the manners and customs of the 
Jews and other people mentioned in it. A 
person who knows nothing of ancient man- 
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ners and customs, will form many ignorant 
opiions or pass by many things without 
notice, Which particularly deserve attention, 

Now we learn about these manners and 
customs from two sources.—l. From the 
ancient writers of other nations who have 
described the customs of former times, 
Their works contain many passages which 
confirm the accounts given in the Bible, 
and nothing which really contradicts them, 
when carefully examined. Learned men 
have clearly proved this in many laxge vol- 
umes which they have written on the sub- 
ject, so that if my young readers ever should 
hear any ignorant or wicked people say, 
that other ancient books contradict the Bible 
they may be assured that it is false, as they 
will find when they grow older and can ex- 
amine for themselves. 

Nor should we forget, that a great part of 
the Old Testament was written many hun- 
dred years before any other book now in 
existence.—2. Much, also, may be learned 
from modern travellers who have visited 
the places mentioned in the Bible, and other 
countries of the east. Their accounts are 
of the greatest use, as the custgins of those 
lands have changed very little. People live 
there now very much in the same manner 
as they did in the times, about which we 
read in the Bible, which were from two to 
six thousand years ago. 

I hope that afier reading about the man- 
ners of the Jews, my young readers will be 
better able to understand many passages in 
the Bible, that they will take more interest 
in its contents, and also that they will be 
more anxious to read the scriptures ; for the 
Bible shows us the only way to be happy in 
this world and in the life to come. And I 
would particularly recommend all my read- 
ers to examine the various texts referred to 
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ANCIENT HABITATIONS. 


When Adam and Eve were driven from 
Paradise they must have wanted some place 
to live in. Of course they did not find 
houses ready built; they would probably 
for a time take shelter in a cave. We read, 
however, very early of Cain building a city, 
Gen. iv. 17. The houses, no doubt, were 
different from ours, but they would be im- 
proved by déBrees. We read also of tents: 
Jabal, the son of Lamech, is thought to 
have invented them. He is called “the 
father of such as dwell in tents,” as you may 
read, Gen. iv. 20. 

All these dwellings were destroyed by the 
flood. | 

After the earth was dried, and Noah came 
out of the ark, he seems, for some time at 
least, to have lived in a tent, Gen, ix, 21. 
This sort of dwelling would be the easiest 
to make. [Even now, tents are very com- 
mon in the east. But it was not long before 
men began again to build houses and cities, 
Gen. xi. 4,5. We know, also, from other 
histories, that people often lived in caves. 
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Many of these caves and places are to be 
found in Egypt and the east. Some of 
them are very large, and haye had many 
rooms. In general, however, people lived 
either in tents or houses, 

The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
lived in tents while in the land of Canaan, 
as we read in the book of Genesis. They 
are also spoken of, Heb. xi. 9. as “ dwelling 
in tabernacles,” that is, tents. They had 
more than one tent, probably a considerable 
number, and the women lived separate, as 
is now the custom among the rich Arabs. 
Thus we read of Rebekah having Sarah's 
tent, Gen. xxiv. 67. The tents of Raebel, 
Leah, and Jacob also were separate, Gen 
XXXi. 33. 

The tents were generally put up under 
the shade of large trees. Abraham’s tent 
was under a tree in the plains of Mamre, 
Gen. xviii. 4. and Deborah the prophetess 
dwelt under a palim-tree in Mount Ephraim, 
Judg. iv. 25. In the east the people like to 
lave trees near their dwellings, both for 
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915 
shade and shelter. From 1 Kings iv. 25. 


we may conclude this was usual in the land 
of Judea, even when they lived in houses. 
The trees generally planted for this purpose 
were vines and fig-trees, which would grow 
up against the walls and over the roof, as 
they now do about our cottages. These 
trees supplied grapes and figs, which were 
used for food, and the branches of the vine 
that did not bear fruit served for fuel to 
burn. This is referred to by Christ, John 
xv. 6. when he describes himself as the 
Vine, and his people the fruitful branches ; 
and those who did not love him as the 
withered branches, which were cast into 
the fire. 

The tents of the Arabs now are black, or 
of a very dark color, as we read in the 
Bible that the tents of Kedar were in for- 
mer times, Sol. Song i.5. The master of 
the family is often seen sitting in the door 
of the tent in the heat of the day, as is 
described Gen. xviii. 1. The tents are of 
all sorts, varying in size and shape according 
to the means of the owner, from a coarse 
cloth of goat’s hair thrown over a few 
sticks, much worse than the gipsy tents in 
England, to large habitations divided into 
several rooms, separated by fine curtains. 
The tents were fixed by stakes and cords, 
and could easily be enlarged by lengthening 
the cords, strengthening the stakes, and 
adding more covering, Isa. liv. 2. When 
people travel. they always, if they can, fix 
their tents near some river, fountain, or well. 
See 1 Sam. xxix. 1. xxx. 21. 





CALCULATING CHILD. 
A child, seven years old, named Vincent 
Zuccaro, has lately been exciting public 
astonishment at Palermo, in Sicily. Born 


CALCULATING CHILD. 


of poor parents, and uninstructed, be pos- 
sesses a remarkable faculty of calculation. 
He can work, as if by instinct, the most 
difficult sums in arithmetic. 

Many persons disbelieving the extraordi- 
nary things, which Were told of him, it was 
deemed necessary to make a public expert 
ment, with a view to prove these statements, 
This experiment took place in the presence 
of more than four hundred of the most 
respectable and intelligent inhabitants of 
the city of Palermo. 

Two professors of mathematics were 
placed close to the child to prevent any im- 
position, and to take notes of the questions 
put to him and his answers. A great num- 
ber of problems were proposed, all of which 
Vincent Zuccaro answered with ease and 
correctn@gs. I will tell you two or three of 
the questions, which were put to him :— 

Question: A vessel set off from Naples 
for Palermo at noon, and sailed at the rate 
of ten miles an hour. Another vessel, 
which sailed at the rate of seven miles an 
hour, set off at the same moment from Pa- 
lermo for Naples. Supposing the distance 
between the two places to be 180 miles, at 
what hour would the two vessels meet, and 
how many miles would each have advan- 


ced ? 
Vincent Zuccaro promptly replied :— 


“The first vessel will have advanced 105 
15-seventeenths miles; the second 74 
2-seventeenths.” 

It was observed to him that he had an- 
swered only a part of the problem, and that 
it remained to tell at what hour the meeting 
would take place. 

“That is evident; at 10 10-seventeenths 
hours after their setting off” was his reply. 

The second question was: “ In three suc- 
cessive attacks, there perished, first the 
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fourth, then the fifth, then the sixth of 
the assailants, who were thereby reduced to 
the number of 138. How many were there 
originally ? ” | f 

Answer: “360.” Question: “Tlow did 
you find that?” Answer: “If there had 
originally been sixty, there would have re- 
mained twenty-three after the attacks; but 
twenty-three are the sixth of 138 ; therefore 
the assailants were originally six times sixty ; 
that is to say, 360.” 

Question: “But why, did you suppose 
the number sixty, in preference to fifty or 
seventy ?” 

Answer: “Because neither fifty nor 
seventy is divisible by either four or six. 

It is evident that he did net employ any 
of the usual methods of reckoning. Means 
have been taken to give Vincent Zaccaro a 
good education, and bring him up to use- 
fulness and virtue. 





THE SPIDER. 

There are several kinds of spiders, all of 
which have eight crooked legs, two arms, six 
or eight eyes, and the head furnished with 
two claws, or feelers. A little below the 
point of the claw there is a small hole, 
through which the animal emits a poison, 
which, though harmless to us, is powerful 
enough to destroy flies and other small in- 
sects. 

The spider is supplied, within its body, 
with a glutinous matter, which it uses for 
the purpose of making its web. It spins 
out this glue into a fine thread, which it 
fastens upon some object, and then strains 
it across to some other point, doubling and 
twisting it, and interweaving it in a curious 
manner. 

It often happens that the wind, or the 





broom of the house-maid, destroys in g 
minute the labor of a spider’s life time. Jy 
this case, the persevering animal generally 
sets about repairing his loss. It is much 
fonder of mending than of making, as it jg 
furnished originally with but a certain 
quantity of glutinous matter, which, whea 
exhausted, nothing can renew. An old 
spider is thus frequently at a loss for a home, 
In this pitiable condition, it hunts about to 
find out the web of another spider, younger 
and weaker than itself. As soon as it has sue- 
ceeded in its search, it drives the young one 
out of its web, and then takes possession itself, 

As soon as the spider has completed its 
web, its care is to seize and secure what- 
ever insect happens to be caught in the toil, 
For this purpose, it sometimes remains for 
weeks, and even for months, upon the watch, 
without even catching a single fly. 





Between the railings of fences, spiders 
may often be seen weaving their webs as re- 
presented in the picture above. On asum- 
mer morning, it is a pretty sight to see 
them glittering with dew drops. 
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KEEPER’S TRAVELS. 
A little volume, with this title, has lately 


been published in this city. This volume 
tells about the wanderings und adventures 
of a dog named Keeper, who one day lost 
his master, and then travelled many miles 
in search of him. Poor Keeper suffered 
many hardships in his search, which for a 
long time proved unsuccessful. At one 
me, he got buried up to his head in snow 
the vast body of which, thongh not firm 
enough to support him, and so unstable as 
to drift with every wind, yet yielded but 
little to his endeavors to extricate himself. 
Above, is a picture of his situation. 
“Nothing presented itself to his view, 
but one wide prospect of insipid and chil- 
ling whiteness. No sunny spot enlivened 
the distant view to console the weary and 
desponding traveller, but in snowy perspec- 
live, 
“Hills peeped o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arose !”? 
“Gusts of wind frequently agitated the 
powdery expanse, and scattered its frozen 
particles on Keeper’s defenceless head. He 
howled piteously; and the blast bore his 





TRAVELS. 


groans over the solitary waste. His mur- 
murs became fainter, and less incessant. 
His body grew stiff; and the last remaining 
warmth of life was about to leave him.” 
Poor Keeper was at last rescued from 
his dangerous situation by a peasant, who 
was going home to his dinner, and who 
waded through the snow, and took him in 
his arms. He carried the dog to his humble 
cottage, and placing it on the hearth, soon 
had the pleasure of restoring it to life. But 
Keeper, when he awoke, began to bark, and 
was in consequence turned out of doors. 
At last, after many trials, he arrived with- 
in sight of his master’s house. But what 
was his disappointment to find it inhabited 
by strangers, whom he had never seen be- 
fore. Every creature in the kouse was as 
strange to Keeper as he was strange to 


them. The furniture, also, was new to him. 


Keeper is not discouraged by all these 
No flattery could induce him 
to forget his master ; and at last his fidelity 
is fully rewarded. He finds his master 
and his wanderings happily end. 


difficulties. 
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A saw-mill is a well-known contrivance 
for sawing planks and other materials for 
building. Most of the saw-mills in our 
country are set in motion by water, which 
is cheaper than any other method. There 
are both wind-mills and water-mills, which 
do the office of sawing wood, with much 
more ease and rapidity than the hand. 

These mills sometimes drive several 
parallel saws, which are made to rise and 
fall perpendicularly. But the saw-mills in 
this country, are generally furnished with 
one saw only. When ten or fifteen are used, 
which saw up a whole log at once, they are 
called a gang. It is necessary, that the piece 
of timber to be cut into boards be urged 
forward so as to receive the strokes of the 
saw ; for here the wood is to meet the saw, 
and not the saw to follow the wood. 

Saw-mills are very numerous in North 
America. Some have been built on a very 
extensive plan. ‘There is one in New Bruns- 
wick for the purpose of sawing planks, to 
be sent to England. This machine works 
fifteen saws in one frame, and is capable, it 
is said, of cutting every year, not fewer than 
eight million feet of timber. 

When it was attempted to introduce saw- 
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mills into England, it was opposed, because 
it. was feared, that the common wood-saw- 
yers would be deprived of their means of 
getting a living. 

Many of my young readers, who reside 
in the country, have, I dare say, seen a 
saw-mill; and to them my description may 
seem incomplete. Well: will they tell us 
something new about it themselves ? 





ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 

My young readers may sometimes have 
noticed mistakes in print, which produced 
a curious alteration in the meaning of the 
author. These mistakes occur often from 
accident and often from neglect. Some- 
times the types, of which letters are the 
impressions, are misplaced, and at other 
times they are accidentally omitted, Some- 
tines a type will push itself where it has no 
right to be, just like a person who strives to 
get into a situation for which he is not fitted, 
and where he is almost sure to make hinm- 
self ridiculous. 

So with atype ; when it has left its proper 
Station, it generally turns sense into the 
most lamentable nonsense. Read for i 
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stance the following incredible piece of 
news, Which appeared not long ago in a 
Hews-paper :— 

«A man in a brown surtout was yester- 
day brought before the police-court on a 
charge of having stolen a small or from a 
lady’s work-bag. The stolen property was 
found in his waisteoat pocket.” 

Now I can readily believe, that a lady 
might carry a small bor in her work-bag, 
but that she should carry about an or, even 
were it ever so small, is, to say the least of 
it, very improbable. 

Anotlier paper gives an account of an 
accident both serious and singular :— 

“A rat descending the river came in con- 
tact with a steamboat; and so serious was 
the injury to the boat, that 
were requiréd to save it.” . 

If the letter f had not slipped away from 
between a and ¢ in the word rat, this state- 
ment wou'd not have seemed so very absurd. 


great exertions 


It was a raft, which occasioned the acci- 
dent. 

An English paper once stated, “that the 
Russian general Kachkinoffkowsky was 
found dead with along word sticking in his 
mouth.” It was a sword and not a word 
that was meant; unless it is to be inferred, 
that the unfortunate man choked, in trying 
to utter his own name. 

It must have been the same paper, which, 
in describing a battle between the Poles and 
the Russians, remarked, that “the conflict 
was dreadful, and the enemy was repulsed 
with considerable laughter.” The Jetter s 
was accidentally omitted at the beginning 
of the last word. 

“A gentleman was yesterday brought up 
to answer to a charge of having eaten a 
stage-driver, for demanding more than his 
fare.” The complaint was for having beaten 


the stage-driver. The gentleman was no 
cannibal, however unwise he might have 
been in allowing himself to get into a pas- 
sion. 

“ At the late Fourth of July dinner in the 
town of———, none of the poultry were 
eatabbe except the owls.” Here the letter f 
mischievously left its place at the cem- 
mencement of the last word. 

A country paper observes, “our village 
was recently thrown into considerable ex- 
citement, by the rumored arrival of an 
English Duck at one of our hotels.” The 
duck, says a Philadelphia paper, was proba- 
bly a counterfeit duke. 

I could mention many more instances of 
blunders occasioned by the omission or 
misplacing of a single letter. But I have 
said enough to prove to you, that it is 
necessary for types as well as*for persons 
to keep wn their proper places. 





WINTER IN RUSSIA. 

In Russia, the weather is very cold during 
the winter At Petersburg, persons in the 
open air frequently perish by the severity 
of the climate. It is not uncommon to hear 
two people conversing in the following 
manner, on meeting in th et:—“I beg 
your nose is 
freezing ”—to which the’ other probably 
answers, “I was just going to observe to 
you that yours is already frozen.” 

On such occasions, both the sufferers 
stop, and rub each other’s nose, either witha 
piece of flannel, or with a handful of snow, 
in order to restore the circulation of the 
blood. After this service mutually render- 
ed, the parties separate with the usual cere- 
monial of bows and salutations. : 

One day, an Italian arrived at Peters- 


leave to acquaint you t 











burg, for the first time, in the month of 
December. He had not walked a short 
distance from the house before his nose be- 
came completely-frozen. A good-natured 
peasant seeing his mishap, took up a hand- 
ful of snow, and without even saymg * by 
your leave,” instantly commenced rubbing 
the stranger's nose in the most liberal man- 
ner. 

The Italian, far from being grateful for the 
peasant’s application, mistook his humane, 
but somewhat blunt procedure fer an insult, 
and began to beat him severely. A crowd 
soon collected round them, and at last the 
Italian was made to understand the motive 
of the peasant’s operations. 

The Italian now lamented his hasty se- 
verity, and giving the poor nose-rubber some 
money, they were soon good friends. The 
Italian was rejoiced at the preservation of 
his nose, the loss of which would have 
subjected him to some inconvenience. He 
retreated hotmewards holding that organ 
fast with his hand, and resolved never to 
expose it to a similar danger. ‘The peasant 
was well repaid for his timely application 
as well as for the beating, which he received 
m consequence. 





SUNDAY E ING CONVERSATION. 

Mamma, you fell me that there is a God 
who made all things, and who takes care of 
us by night, when we sleep, and by day ; 
that He is a good God, and that f must love 
and fear Him. But I do not see God. I 
see you, and I see Papa, and you are good 
and take care of me; but I do not see God. 
Mamma, have you seen God? 

No, my dear, I have not seen God, nor 
can we see him. We see all that God has 
made—the earth, the sea, the sky, the sun, 
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the moon, and stars, with all that lives and 
moves and grows, All these things seem 
to be made for us, or serve to make us glad, 

In these things, then, we see how great, 
how wise, how good God is. We do not 
need to see his form, since we see God in 
his works. If we are sad, it is, generally, 
that we are bad, and make a bad use of the 
things God has made, and which he made 
to bless us. If we do wrong, we cannot 
have a glad heart. Then it seems to us 
that God looks at us through those His 
works, with a frown; and then it is we 
dread the wrath of God. We fear he will 
not love us, and take care of us, and bless us, 

But when we have done no wrong, when 
we have been good and kind to all, at all 
times, how gay we feel when we look at 
the earth, the sea, and the sky; and the 
sight of them seems to make us more glad ; 
for we feel that we have done no ill. 

Then it seems to us, that the Creator looks 
at us through these His works witli a smile; 
and then it is we love Him, and are sure 
that he loves us; for we feel that we are 
good aud may hope for his love. — It is true 
that we still fear Him; for we must think 
on his great name, and view his great works 
with awe. But the fear [ now speak of is 
not like the dread we feel of bis wrath for 
our ill deeds; it is a fear which makes us 
shun what is wrong, and look up to Him to 
shield us, and keep us in the right way. 
Thus, then, though you do not see the form 
of God as you see me, you see as much as 
is good for you to know; and if you think 
of this as you ought to think, and do to all 
men as you would have a!l men do to you, 
you need not fear but that God will love and 
bless you, both in your youth and in your 
old age. 
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From the Rose Bud. 
FOR MY YOUNGEST READERS. 


Little bird, roam 
Quick to my home. 
1’ll give you to eat, 
Every thing sweet; 
Sugar and cake, 

I’ll save for your sake ; 
Melon and plum, 

You shall have some ; 
A peach and a pear, 
And every thing rare ; 


Some straw for your nest, 
And what you like best ; 
A nice little house, 

As snug as a mouse. 
Come away from the tree, 
And live here with me; 

I will give you a brush, 
To smooth down each feather 
And brother shall hush, 
While we sing together. 
Come away from the tree, 
And live here with me. 
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Pagoda is a name, by which the people, 
who live in the East Indies and other parts 
of Asia, call the temples, where they wor- 
ship. These places are filled with grotesque 
and ugly images, before which these delud- 
ed and ignorant heathens bow in blind 
adoration. Many good men, born in our 
eountry, have travelled into these distant 
countries to afford these superstitious East- 
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Indiaus, the hopes and consolations of the 
Christian religion. 

The picture, given above, represents a 
pagoda at Rangoon, in the Sirman empire ; 
which I wish you would find on the map. 
The British have possessions here, and that 
is a company of British soldiers, which you 
may see drawn up. The pagoda at the end 
is called the great Dagon. 
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From a Young Correspondent 
MR. DURANT. 


{ went with my brother to Mr. Meek’s 
garden last Thursday to see Mr. Durant and 
his balloon. The day was very -.pleasant, 
and the sky bright and clear, There were 
vast crowds of people assembled, and I 
could see several women and children on 
the tops of the houses, all looking out for 
the balloon. I was afraid some of them 
would tumble off. 

Several little balloons, with no one in 
them, were sent up first. After we had 
waited some time, we saw that Mr. Durant 
was getting ready to start. The balloon 
was tied down to the ground by cords, and 
seemed to be trying to get away. At about 
five o’clock, Mr. Durant took his seat, in the 
car, as it is called. ‘The people now began 
to shoxt, and hurrah, and crowd forward to 
get a sight of him. My brother placed me 
on his shoulders, so that J was as tall as any 
of them. 

At last the cords were cut, and my heart 
beat as if [ were going up in the air myself. 
The people shouted, and I shouted, and 
every body shouted. Mr. Durant waved a 
flag as he rose. The balloon rose up like a 
bird, and sailed away till it seemed like a 
speck. At last it flew out of sight; and, 
taking me down from his shoulders, my 
brother returned home with me. 

The next day, we heard that Mr. Durant 
alighted, safe and sound, about eleven miles 
from Albany. He let off two carrier pigeons, 
with pieces of paper tied about their necks, 
bat the silly pigeons were frightened, and 
were found the next day in their coops. 
One of them was trying to bite off the 
string about bis neck; and both of them 
seemed very tired. JAMES. 

Albany, August 14th. 


Selected. 
ARABIAN HORSES.--anecpores, 


When the Arab falls from his mare, and 
is unable to rise, she will immediately stand 
still, and neigh ustil assistance arrives. [f 
he lies down to sleep, as fatigue often com. 
pels him, in the midst of the Desert, she 
stands watchful over him, and neighs and 
rouses him if either man or beast approach- 
es. An old Arab had a valuable mare 
that had carried him for fifteen years in 
many a hard fought battle, and many a rapid 
weary march; at length, eighty years old, 
and unable longer to ride her, he gave her, 
and a scimitar, that had been his father’s, to 
his eldest son, and told him to appreciate 
their value, and never lie down to rest until 
he bad rubbed them both as bright as a 
looking-glass. In the first skirmish in whieh 
the young man was engaged he was killed, 
and the mare fell imto the hands of the 
enemy.—Whea the news reached the old 
man, he exclaimed that, “ life was no longer 
worth preserving, for he had lost both his 
son and his mare, and he grieved for one as 
much as the other,” and he immediately 
sickened and died. 

Man, however, is an inconsistent being 
The Arab who thus lives with and loves his 
horses, regarding them as his most valuable 
treasure, sometimes treats them with a cru 
elty scarcely to be believed, and not at ak 
to be justified. 
which the English race-horse endures is 
gentleness compared with the young Arabi- 
an. Probably the filly has never before been 
mounted ; she is led out, her owner springs 
on her back, goads her over the sand and 
rocks of the desert at full speed for fifty or 
sixty miles without one moment's respite. 
She is then forced steaming and panting, 
into water deep encugh for her to swith 
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if, immediately after this, she will eat as if 
nothing had occurred her character is es- 
tablished, and she is acknowledged to be 
a genuine descendant of the Kochtant breed. 
The Arab is not conscious of the cruelty 
which he thus inflicts. It is an invariable 
custom, and custom will induce us to inflict 
many a prank on those who, after all, we love. 

Ibrahim, a poor and worthy Arab, unable 
to pay a sun of money which he owed, 
was compelled to allow a merchant of Ra- 
ma to become a partner with him in a valu- 
able mare. When the time came he could 
not redeem his pledge to this man, and the 
mare was sold. Her pedigree could be 
traced on the side of sire and dam for full 
five hundred years. The price was three 
hundred pounds, an enormous sum in that 
country. Ibrahim went frequently to Rania 
to inquire after his mare ; he would embrace 
her, wipe her eyes with his handkerehief,— 
rub her with his shirt sleeves, and give her 
athousand benedictions during the whole 
hours that he remained talking to her.— 
“My eyes!” would he say to her, “ My 
soul! my heart! must I be so unfortunate 
as to have thee sold to so many masters, 
and not keep thee myself? I am poor, my 
antelope! I brought thee up in my dwelling 
as my child. I did never beat nor chide 
thee; I caressed thee in the proudest man- 
ner. God preserve thee, my beloved! thou 
art beautiful, thou art lovely, God defend 
thee from envious eyes! ” 





From the Rose Bud. 
ON THE DISCOVERY OF GLASS, 
The infinite variety of purposes to which 
this substance is applied, and its intrinsic 
utility, will, I trust, serve as an excuse to 
your readers, while I attempt, briefly, to 
explain its origin. 


ON THE DISCOVERY OF GLASS. 


{t appears from the writings of Pliny, to 
have been an accidental discovery :—* Some 
traders had cast anchor at the mouth of the 
river Belus in Phanicia, having as a part 
of their cargo, a quantity of Soda, in large 
masses: the shore being sandy, some of the 
lumps of Soda were used as supports of 
their kettles; the heat of the fire melted 
together the sand and the soda, and the re- 
sult was the formation of Glass. ‘This sub- 
stance soon attracted their attention, and 
was afterwards applied to many usefus 
purposes.” 

Sefore the application of Glass to the 
construction of windows, tale, a greenish- 
white mineral substance, which may be 
divided into thin plates, and is semi-trans- 
parent, was used; thin white horn; paper 
soaked in oil; and even leather shaved thin, 
were substituted. 

It has been supposed that Glass plates 
were used in windows as early as the reign 
of Titus, as fragments of it were found in 
Herculaneum, which was overwhelmed by 
an eruption of Vesuvius, A. D. 79. The 
first positive information of the existence of 
Glass windows, is afforded by Gregory of 
Tours, who speaks of churches having win 
dows of colored Glass, in the 4th century 
after Christ, and during the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great. ‘The oldest Glass win- 
dows now known, are to be found in the 
Church of St. Denis in Paris, built in the 
12th century, and the most ancient Christian 
place of worship in France. In 1458, it 
was deemed oue of the most remarkable 
instances of splendor in Vieuna, that a ma- 
jority of its houses had glass windows. In 
France, they were common in Churches in 
the 16th century, although rare in dwelling- 
houses. 

It would be needless to dilate on the in- 
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THE GUAVA. 


finate variety of purposes to which glass is 
now applied, and the astonishing skill dis- 
played in the application of it to the arts of 
lite. 
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THE GUAVA. 


The guava is a species of fruit, which 
grows both in the East and West Indies. 
There are several varieties of this fruit. 
The white Guava is the best, and also the 
most abundant in the West Indies. 

When wild, the white guava isa shrub 
rather than a tree, as it seldom grows higher 
than eight or nine feet; but when cultivat- 
ed, it becomes as large as a common apple 
tree. ‘The wood is very hard and tough. 

The fruit is rather bigger than a hen’s 
egg, of a yellow color, and a peculiar smell. 
It is covered with a rind of some thickness, 


within which are the seeds, contained in a 
sweet and delicious pulp. Great quantities 


of this fruit are preserved with sugar; and 
guava jelly is esteemed one of the finest 
conserves, that come from the West Indies. 





SHORT DIALOGUE, 
A. Pray will you have the kindness to take 
my great coat in your carriage to town? 
B. With pleasure , but how will you get it 
again? 
A. 


Oh very easily; 1 shall remain in it. 





DEEP MINES. 


Unitep Stares.—We know not to what 
depth the mines of the United States haye 
been worked. The deepest with which we 
are acquainted is not more than 70 feet jn 
depth. It isa copper mine situated in the 
town of Granby, in Connecticut. Over jt 
stood the old State prison of Connecticut— 
New Gate, as it was called—and the work. 
men were obliged to descend into the cay. 

‘erns by means of ladders, every night, to 
sleep. But the new state prison at Weth- 
ersfield is very differently constructed, and 
contains no caverns. 

Great Brirarx.—The coal mines at one 
place in Cornwall have been excavated to 
the depth of about 1470 feet; of which 1150 
are below the level of the sea. At another 
place, the depth of the caverns is 1230 feet 
below the sea. But the deepest mine in 
Great Britain is in Sunderland. It is sunk 
1,500 feet below the surface of the ocean; 
and 1,600 feet below the surface of the 
ground, This is a depth of nearly one third 
of a mile. 

Potanp.—The famous salt mine of Wie- 
litska, in Poland is less than half as deep as 
the mines of Sunderland; viz. 743 feet; 
though its immense extent renders it an object 
of far more interest. It is more than a mile 
long, and near a quarter of a mile broad. 





Let us esteem life as it deserves; and not 
think with the fool, that there is nothing of 
greater value, nor imagine with the pretended 
wise, that we ought to despise it. Life is not 
to be loved for itself, but for the good it may 
render to others. 

The ways of life may be uneven, but they 
are not all painful. We must reconcile our 
selves to all, and where there is the least ap- 
pearance of evil, learn to suspect the greatest 
danger. 
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DARING AND SINGULAR SPORT, 


OR PRETENDED BATTLE OF MARTIN WITH A LIONESS, 
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THE LIONS OF MYSORE. 


[here present my young readers with a 
picture of a scene, which was actually re- 
presented at Drury Lane Theatre, in Lon- 
don, a year or two ago. A Frenchman, 
named Martin, had applied himself so suc- 
cessfully to the training of lions and other 
wild beasts, that he could introduce them 
on the stage, and make them go through 
certain parts with propriety and correct- 
hess, 

Martin is said to be a man of great cour- 
age, and the following anecdote is told of 


him:—During an exhibition of his mena- 
Vor. 1. 15 


gerie, a large Bengal tiger, which has been 
since tamed by himself, was separated by a 
wooden partition from an immense Arctie 
bear of great value. The strength of this 
partition had not been looked to, and one 
morning, during a crowded exhibition of 
the animals, by a bound of the tiger, the 
whole of the partition fell down into the 
den of the bear. All was consternation 
and horror, every one dreading a confliet 
between two such formidable animals. 

The bear, huge and powerful as he was, 
evidently admitted the superiority of his 





NEW MODE 


adyersary, and retreated to the corner of 
his den, there to await his fate. The tiger, 
on the contrary, surveyed him with con- 
tempt, lashed his tail, and drew himself up 
ready to make one of those fearful bounds, 
which, in a natural state, carries death to 
all opponents, and makes the mighty ele- 
phant tremble. 

Martin, nothing daunted, resolved to save 
them, even at the risk of his life, aud with- 
out hesitation entered the den of the bear. 
What a moment of horror for the breathless 
spectators! ‘The tiger surveyed him for an 
instant, as if astonished at his temerity, 
drew himself back to amend the space re- 
quisite to bound on a nearer object, and 
during this one little moment that remained 
between Martin and eternity, the partition 
was lifted which screened him from the 
fangs of his dreadful foe! 

The partition being secured, Martin, in 
the act of turning round to leave the den, 
beheld the treacherous bear preparing to 
encircle him in his arms. For the first 
time in his life, perhaps, he started back 
with horror; well did he know that no 
look or command would awe these animals, 
but still his presence of mind did not for- 
sake him; he lifted his arms above his 
head ; the bear immediately encircled his 
body with its dreadful hug—a cry of horror 
rang through the place, “ Martin is lost be- 
yond hope!” when, to their astonishment, 
they beheld the animal drop at his feet. 

“What can even you have done to awe 
such an opponent as this ?” was the general 
question. “’Tis death that awes him,” 
replied Martin, “ he is now in his agonies.” 
Martin had drawn a dagger from his breast, 
and stabbed him to the heart. 

The piece, in which Martin exhibited at 
Drury Lane, was called “ Hyder Ali, or the 
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Lions of Mysore.” In one of the scenes he 
was discovered asleep on a lion. In an. 
other he rescued two of his children from 
two boa-constrictors, which had entwined 
themselves round them. In a subsequent 
scene, the spectators beheld him defended 
by two lions against a body of Indians 
The last scene of the spectacle is that, of 
which I have given you a picture at the 
beginning of this article. Martin enters g 
cage with a spear, and attacks a_ lioness, 
Of course, it is all a make believe battle, 
But the lioness plays her part very well, 
and for a time pretends to be in a great 
fury. Finally, however, she submits, and 
Martin stands over her in an attitude of 
victory. 





NEW MODE OF FISHING. 

Several years ago, a farmer, in Scotland, 
kept a gander, who pot only had a great 
trick of wandering himself, but also delight- 
ed to lead forth the geese to play the truant 
and stray among forbidden fields. Wish- 
ing to check this vagrant habit, the farmer 
one day seized the gander, just as he was 
about to spring into the water, and tyinga 
large fish-hook to his leg, to which was fix- 
ed part of a dead frog, he suffered him to 
proceed upon his voyage of discovery. 

As had been expected, this bait soon 
caught the eye of a greedy fish, which swal- 
lowing the deadly hook, not only arrested 
the progress of the astonished gander, but 
forced him to perform half a dozen somer- 
sets on the surface of the water! 

For some time the struggle was most 
amusing—the fish pulling, and the gander 
screaming with all its might—the one a 
tempting to swim away, and the other @ 
fly—the gander, at one moment, being duck 
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ed under the water, and at another, casting 
a rueful glance at his snow-white company 
of geese and goslins, who cackled out their 
sympathy for their afflicted captain. 

At length, the gander proved victorious, 
and bearing away to the nearest shore, land- 
ed on the smooth green grass one of the 
finest fish, ever caught in fresh water. This 
adventure is said to have cured the gander 
of his vagrant propensities, and he after- 
wards rarely ventured from his own puddle. 





THE ELK, 


The Elk, or Moose Deer, inhabits the 
northern forests of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica, It is generally larger than the horse 
beth in height and bulk. Its horns are 
shed annually, and are of such magnitude 
that some have been found that weighed 
upwards of sixty pounds. The neck of 
the Elk is so short and its legs so long that 
it cannot graze on level ground, but must 
browse the tops of largé plants and the 
leaves and branches of trees. It can step 
without difficulty over a gate that is five 
feethigh. When disturbed it never gallops, 
but escapes by a kind of quick trot. None 
ofthe deer tribe are so easily tamed as this 
‘imal, which is naturally gentle ; and when 
he is once domesticated he manifests great 


affection for his master. In the state of 
New York, a successful attempt bas been 
made to employ Elks in the labors of agri- 
culture. The Indians believe that there 
exists a gigantic Elk, which can walk with- 
out difficulty in eight feet of snow, is invul- 
nerable to all weapons, and has an arm 
growing out of his shoulder, which it uses 
as we do ours. They consider him as the 
king of the Elks, and imagine that he is 
attended by nwmerous courtiers. With 
them the Elk is also an animal of geod 
omen, and to dream of him often is looked 
upon as an indication of long life. 





Selected. 
THE WAY TO BE HAPPY 
A hermit there was, 
And he lived in a grot, 
And the way to be happy, 
They said he had got. 
As I wanted to learn it, 
I went to his cell, 
And when I came there, 
The old hermit said, “* Well, 
Young man, by your looks, 
You want something, I see, 
Now tell me the business 
That brings you to me? 


“The way to be happy, 
They say you have got, 

And as I| want to learn it, 
I’ve come to your grot. 

Now I beg and entreat, 
If you have such a plan, 

That you'll write it me down, 
As plain as you can.”’ 

Upon which the old hermit 
Went to his pen, 

And brought me this note 
When he came back again 


«“°T is being, and doing 
And having, that make 
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All the pleasures and pains 
Of which beings partake, 

To be what God pleases,— 
To do a man’s best, 

And to have a good heart— — 
Is the way to be blest.’ 





FOR YOUNG READERS. 


THE PROOF OF LOVE. 


It is easy to speak kind words, and any 
ehild of five or six years old can say, Papa, 
I love you with my whole heart, and Mam- 
ma, 1 love you dearly, too. But speaking 
these sweet kind words, are not proofs 
of love. Children who are rude or idle, 
whe tell lies, and are naughty and wicked, 
do not truly love their parents ; for when a 
child does wrong, the minds of its parents 
are full of pain and grief; and how can we 
say with truth, that we love any person, 
when we choose to inflict on them anguish 
and sorrow ? 

There were two little boys, whose names 
were Harry and George. Harry had a 
number of bad habits, that he did not try to 
get the better of, and yet he would often 
throw his arms round his mamma’s neck, 
and tell her how much he loved her. Then 
his mamma used to describe the pain she 
felt when he was a naughty boy, and she 
told him to prove his love for her, by trying 
to be good, which alone could make her 
happy. But this was too much trouble for 
Harry ; he still went on his old course of 
doing bad tricks, and though he would talk 
a great deal of his love, he never seemed 
to mind whether his mamma smiled or 
frowned. 

It was not so with George. His desire 
was to see his mamma look with a happy 
face. When he got up in the morning he 








always took care to have his hair nicely 
brushed and combed, and to go very cleay 
to the breakfast table, for he knew thy 
would give his mamma pleasure, and cauge 
her to smileonhim. At school, if he found 
himself growing weary of minding his leg. 
sons, he would think how much his mam. 
ma would rejoice if he became a clever boy, 
and then he used to apply closely to his 
studies, and the praises of his mother were 
an ample reward for all his trouble. 
When they were both at home, Harry 
would follow his mamma from room to 
room, or would hang upon her chair, or 
tease her for kisses, even at the moment 


-perhaps when she was busy writing, read- 


ing, or working ; or if she was angry with 
hin, he would climb upon her knee, and 
torment her to caress him. , 

But George would watch his mother’s 
looks, that he might run to fetch her what 
she wanted to have, or that he might do 
something that would please her; and then 
the sweet smile with which she would call 
him her dear good George, and the fond 
kiss she used to give him, made his heart 
leap with joy. 

Now George gave proofs that he lovee 
his parents. His love was the true feeling, 
which is the source of constant pleasure 
between parents and children. It improves 
the minds and manners of the children, and 
makes fathers and mothers joyful. But 
Harry’s love was only a pretence; it was 
the mere tiresome result of a restless tem- 
per ; so that when he had nothing else t 
amuse him, he thought of making fond 
speeches, and kissing his mamma, by way 
of filling up the time. Such love is al i 
sult to a parent, and those who have such 
children must suffer great pain and 90r 
row. Mrs. Fenwick. 
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For Parley’s Magazine. 
THE SQUIRREL. 


A little boy, in one of his rambles, found 
anest of young squirrels, which he very 
carefully carried home. His mother not 
wishing the trouble of the little visiters, told 
him to give them to the cat, and injudicious- 
ly remarked that they would be taken good 
care of. The little boy, placing implicit 
confidence in his mother, did as she request- 
ed; and, contrary to the expectation of all, 
they were nursed by the cat with the same 
tenderness as her own offspring. In the 
course of a few days however, all but one 
of them died ; this one was the source of 
constant amusement to the family. Losing 
none of its natural gaiety and sprightliness, 


GLADIATORS. 


he was constantly employed in visiting 
every part of the house, when and in what- 
ever manner he pleased. He never seemed 
to doubt his right asa member of the family, 
but always helped himself to whatever he 
liked both to eat and drink. He showed 
great fondness for the old cat, and never 
seemed happier than when jumping upon 
her back, pulling her tail, or biting her ears. 
She in return was equally fond of him, and 
always manifested great fear if he was in 
danger. He was perfectly tame and gentle, 
and was particularly attached to the mem- 
bers of the family, not unfrequently choos- 
ing some article of their dress as a place of 
repose forthe night. He lived in the family 
several months, till at length, meeting with 
some accident, he died. 








GLADIATORS - 
First introduced at Rome, 266 years B. C. 
Abolished by Constantine the Great, 600 
years after they were introduced. 
The punishments, which were inflicted 


among the Romans, were often exceeding 
savage and cruel; such as burning crim 
nals alive, giving them over to wild beasts, 
throwing them from the Tarpeian rock, and 
crucifying them. But nothing shows what 
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a bivody people they were, so much as 
some of their amusements. 

Their favorite diversion was seeing men, 
called Gladiators, fight, either with each 
other, or with wild beasts, till one of the 
parties was killed; and women, as well as 
men, went in thousands to see this shock- 
ing sight. These gladiators were, generally, 
poor slaves, or criminals, who were obliged 
to fight, and the former were bought, when 
quite young, by masters who trained them 
in schools for that dreadful trade. They 
fed them in a particular manner, which 
made them very strong, and wheii they 
were fit for fighting in public, they sold 


them to any of the great men, who wished 


to indulge the people with one of these hor- 
rid shows. 

At last the Romans became so _passion- 
ately fond of this amusement, halliaiies 
made a profession of fighting, and even 
Knights and Senators exhibited themselves 
as Gladiators. , 

[n early times, three pair only fought at 
once, but Julius Cesar diverted the people 
with one hundred and twenty couple ; and 
during the time of the emperors, the num- 
bers had so frightfully increased, that we 
are told of Titus’s exhibiting a show of 
gladiators and wild beasts, which lasted for 
one hundred days; and after a triumph of 
Trajan over some of his enemies, he gave 
one hundred and twenty-three days’ enter- 
tainment, at which eleven thousand ani- 
mals, of different kinds, were put to death, 
and ten thousand gladiators fought. 

Immense numbers of men were destroy- 
ed in this way; but shocking as this was, 
the worst effect these exhibitions had, was 
to make the Romans hardened and cruel. 
As long as they could go with their wives 


‘and daughters to see their fellow creatures 


murder each other in this way, they wer 
not likely to be kind and humane in thei 
own conduct. The Emperor Claudius was 
an example of this; for he was by nature 
of an amiable and gentle disposition, but by 
attending these savage spectacles, he be. 
came a cruel hard hearted monster, 

The greatest exhibitions of these cladia. 
tors were given by the Emperors; but ma- 
gistrates, and even private citizens, used to 
indulge the people with them, as the begt 
Way to procure theiraffection. Before they 
took place, notice was given in a bill, of 
the names of the principal gladiators, and 
how many were to fight. Sometimes this 
was exhibited in a picture, just as is now 
done at fairs by people who have any thing 
to show. 

Before they fought, the master of the 
gladiators made them swear that they would 
fight to death, and if they did not keep their 
vow, they were killed in some cruel way. 
It was reckoned a crime for these poor 
wretches to complain when they were 
wounded, or either to ask for speedy death, 
or try to avoid it when they were vanquish- 
ed. It was usual, however, for the Empe- 
ror, or the people, to give the conquered 
man his life, if he showed no signs of fear, 
and waited for his death blow with cour- 
age. 

The gladiators fought in many different 
ways, but they were always naked. Some 
were armed with helmets, shields, and 
swords; while others fought from chariots, 
like the ancient Britons and Gauls; but 
what you will think the most curious of 
all, was that some of them attacked each 
other on horseback, with their eyes shut. 

What first gave rise to these horrid games, 
was an ancient funeral ceremony. 

It had long ago been the custom to put 
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jsoners of war to death, at the tombs of 
heroes who fell in battle. Ata later period, 
slaves were sacrificed at the funerals of all 
rich people; but that these might not be 
pat to death like beasts, they were allowed 
to fight with each other, and try to save 
themselves. 

The people crowded to these combats, 
which they became so fond of, that after 
some time, instead of their taking place at 
the tomb of a dead person, they fought in a 
public circus, and became a regular amuse- 
ment. 

An immense large building, called the 
Coliseum, was begun for this purpose, by 
the Emperor Vespasian, and finished by 
Titus. It was oval, or like the shape of an 
egg, with a number of rows of seats all 
round it, raised one above another ; and it 
issaid to have held eighty-seven thousand 
spectators. 





THE HOUR OF PRAYER 


Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye 
Ever following silently ; 

Father, by the breeze of eve, 
Called thy harvest work to leave , 
Pray! ere yet the dark hours be ; 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 


Traveller, im the stranger's land, 

Far from thine own household band, 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, 

Lift the heart and bend the knee. 


Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
Woman, o’er the lowly slain, 
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Weeping on his burial plain : 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie ; 
Heaven's first star alike ye see, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 
Mrs. Hemans. 





THE INDIANS. 

A gentleman, speaking of the Choctaw 
language, informed me, that it is almost 
impossible to speak this language without 
mistakes, on account of the similarity of 
its words; and in proof of this remark, he 
mentioned the following fact :— 

One of the Missionaries, after spending 
some time in learning the language, attempt- 
ed to pray in public, and, in the course of 
his prayer, he offered up a petition that 
God would save all the Indians. He per- 
ceived some unusual disturbance among his 
audience, and as soon as the prayer was 
closed, the astonished natives flocked 
around him, and, with fear depicted in their 
countenances, begged of him to tell them, 
why he asked God to eat all the Indians! 
The truth, which instantly flashed across 
his mind, was this. He had mistaken the 
word save for that of eat, between which, 
there was a striking similarity. The poor 
natives were thus led to feel that instead of 
seeking for the blessing of God to descend 
upon them, he was pleading for vengeance 
upon their guilty heads, 

A traveller in the Northwestern Territory 
in speaking of the Indian character, at- 
tributes their indolence not so much to the 
want of a disposition to labor as to the 
want of proper employment. He says they 


frequently travel miles, on the most trifling 
errands, and relates the following anecdote. 

One cold day in January, while visiting 
at the house of a fur trader. an Indian from 
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the distance of about forty miles, came to 
the door, and inquired for the gentleman of 
the house. He was told, that he was not at 
home ; but as the Indian was very thinly 
tlad, he was invited to sit by the fire and 
warm himself, to which he very gravely 
replied: “O no, I can’t stay, | only came 
to grind my axe,” and he immediately left 
the house. 





From the Rose Bud. 
ANECDOTE OF NELSON. 


After the evacuation of Boston by the 
British troops under Gen. Gage, Capt. Nel- 
son was left in command of a frigate, with 
directions to cruise off the outer harbor, 
and to give notice to British vessels of the 
evacuation. 

During one of his cruises, he captured a 
fishing schooner of about sixty tons, belong- 
ing to Capt. Davis, of Plymouth, Mass It 
was his whole property, and he supported a 
wife and six children, by selling the fish 
that were taken on board of her. 

In about a fortaight after the capture, the 
owner (instead of resigning himself to his 
fate, and abandoning all hope of regaining 
his vessel) determined to go on board the 
frigate and see the Captain. He procured 
a boat, with this view, and having put on 
board of her two dozen fowls, some cab- 
bages and other vegetables, that he thought 
would be acceptable to Capt. Nelson, he 


ventured out, was admitted on board the 


frigate, requested to see the Captain alone, 
and was taken down into the cabin. 
“Captain,” said he, “I understand that 
you have taken my schooner; she is the 
whole support of myself, my wife, and six 
children. Now, sir, the great men of your 
country and of my country, have made this 


war, and the poor people are obliged te 
submit, and I did not know but what Capt, 
Nelson might give me back my schooner,” 

Nelson being astonished at the request, 
replied, “ This is not a common war; you 
are rebels, you have rebelled against your 
king and country, and besides, my men are 
entitled to their prize money.” Soon after, 
he left him in the cabin and went on deck 
to talk with his officers and men; he then 
returned to the cabin. “Should you know 
your vessel, if you were to see her again?” 
“TI guess I should,” said the Captain, and 
soon after, the schooner came up with all 
her sails set and completely fitted up in man- 
of-war style. “Is this your vessel?” said 
Capt. Nelson. “QO dear, sir, no,” replied 
Capt. Davis. “I don’t wonder that you 
don’t know her,” replied Nelson, “ as I have 
laid out about one hundred and fifty pounds 
upon her as nay Tender.” | 

After some further conversation, Capt. 
Nelson consented that Capt. Davis should 
have his vessel again, and told him to go on 
shore and bring with him a sufficient num- 
ber of haz.ds to take charge of her—he did 
so, and after Capt. Davis had thanked Capt. 
Nelson, with tears in his eyes, and blessed 
him, and was about pushing off in his boat, 
“Stop, stop,” cried Nelson, “you are not 
paid yet for your fowls.” 

“QO for mercy’s sake, Capt. Nelson, say 
nothing about that.” “ Either receive pay- 
ment or else no vessel,” said Nelson, and 
threw him two guineas. “J cannot receive 
pay,” said Capt. Davis, “ and this is twice as 
much as they would come to.” “Either 
take the money, or no vessel,” said Nelson, 
“the rebels will say that you have been brib- 
ing me.” And Capt. Davis went off, deeply 
impressed with gratitude for the noble aud 
generous conduct of Horatio Nelson. 
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VIEW 


Here is a picture of the most northerly 
town in Europe. It is situated on an isl- 
and near the North Cape, and, although the 
capital of Finmark, it contains but seventy- 
seven inhabitants. 

The harbor of Hammerfest is not large 
enough to hold more than ten or fifteen 
vessels; but it is very safe. It reaches so far 
inward, that when a gale of wind is blow- 
ing outside, the water is calm and smoota 
like a pond, The water is also remarkably 
clear. You may see every thing that goés 
onamong the fish. A few feet down you 
may see the young cod snapping at your 
hook, and the huge plaice and halibut near 
the white sand at ti2 bottom. 

The fish, called the plaice, is taken in the 
following manner: In calm weather, the 
fisherman takes a strong fine cord, to which 
he has fastened a heavy spear-head, like a 
whale-harpoon. This he holds ready over 
the bow of the boat, while another person 
paddles it slowly forward. When the fish 
# seen on the bottom, the boat is stopped, 
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and the harpoon is suddenly dropped upon 
him, and thus he is caught. In two hours, 
the fishermen will get a boat-load. The 
halibut are caught with hooks. They 
sometimes weigh five hundred pounds, and 
if drawn up. carelessly, they will overturn 
the boat. 

The Laplanders, who live here, are a 
contented race, although their hardships 
are many. Several hundred Russian ves- 
sels go to Hammerfest every year with 
grain and fish-tackle, to exchange for the 
Laplander’s fish. They use no money in 
this trade. 





From Facts, Not Fables. 
THE SWALLOW AND THE VULTURE. 
(All things have their use.) 

Of what use is the swallow? To this it 
may be replied, that swallows defend us, in 
a great measure, from the personal and do- 
mestic annoyance of flies and gnats, and, 
what is of more consequence, they keep 
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down numbers of our little enemies, which, 
either in the grub or winged state, would 
otherwise prey on the husbandman’s la- 
bors. Unproductive harvests are more fre- 
quent on the continent of Europe, than in 
this country; and it is well known that 
swallows are caught and sold as food in the 
markets of Spain, France, and Italy. Doubt- 
less, to this must be partly attributed a scar- 
city of corn. 

Of what use, then, is a vulture? To 
those who have examined this bird, it ap- 
pears evidently adapted to that share in the 
daily business of the world which has been 
allotted to it,—that of clearing away putrid 
matter, which might otherwise taint the air, 
and produce infectious disease. And this 
it does in countries of great extent and 
thinly scattered population, principally by 
its extraordinary powers of sight. In the 
year 1788,’ Mr. Baker, and several other 
gentlemen, were on a hunting party, in the 
island of Cossimbuzar, in Bengal, They 
killed a wild hog of uncommon size, and 
lefffit on the ground near the tent. An 
hour after, walking near the spot where it 
lay, the sky being perfectly clear, a dark 
spot in the air at a great distance attracted 
their attention. It appeared to increase in 
size, and move directly towards them: as it 
advanced it proved to be a vulture, flying 
in a direct line towards the hog; and in an- 
other hour, seventy others came in all direc- 
tions. : | 


AppriicatTion.—Man often trifles, but God 
has made nothing in vain. Every part of 
his works should excite our inquiry ; for it 
is capable of affording instruction. Even 


creatures, commonly regarded as obnoxious, 
are useful, and to some of those which are 
deemed insignificant, or passed by with 
contempt, our obligation is great. 





From the Rose Bud. 
THE LITTLE BIRD’S ANSWER. 


I thank you, my dear, 

But I'd rather live here ; 

The skies they are fair, 

And I love the fresh air, 

The trees they d¥e green, 

And I sit like a queen, 

On a branch as it goes, 

While the pleasant wind blows. 
I have more on my table 

To eat than I'm able, 

For the very large field 

My dessert does yield ; 

But come from your book, 
With a good humored look, 
When with care you have reaa 
And your lesson is said ; 

Sit under the tree, 

With your sewing by me, 

And this afternoon, 

I will sing you a tune. 
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This little insect, that breeds in such 
abundance in every meadow, and contit- 
ues its chirping through spring and sum- 
mer, is well known. Its color is greenish. 

It has four wings and six legs, the hinder 
legs being much Songer than the others, 
in order to assist it in leaping. It feeds 
principally on grass: it lays about a hun 
dred and fifty eggs, of the size of anise 
seeds. The female dies soon after she has 
produced them 
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Acertain Persian of distinction had, for 
some years, been extremely anxious that he 
might have a son to inherit his estate. His 
Wishes on this subject were, at length, grat- 
ified; a son was born, and the fond father 
Was 80 anxious for the health and safety of 
the little stranger, that he would scarcely 
suffer it to be taken out of his sight, and 
Was hever so much delighted as when he 
was employed in helding it. 


EFFECTS OF RASHNESS. 
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RASHNESS. 


One day, his wife, on going to the bath, 
committed the infant to the Persian’s care, 
earnestly entreating him not to quit the cra- 
dle until she came back. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had she quitted the house, when the 
king sent for her husband. To refuse, or 
to delay obeying the royal summons, was 
impossible ; he, therefore, went immediately 
to the palace, after having entrusted the 
child to the care of a favorite dog, which 








EFFECTS OF 


had been bred up in the family. No sooner 
was the father out of sight, than a large 
snake made its appearance, and was crawl- 
ing towards the cradle. When the dog saw 
the child’s life in danger, he instantly seized 
the snake by the back of the head, and 
destroyed it. 

Soon after, when the father returned from 
court, the dog, as if conscious of the service 
he had performed, ran out to meet his mas- 
ter. The man, seeing the dog stained with 
blood, imagined he had killed the child; 
and, without making any farther reflection 
or inquiry, struck the faithful little animal 
such a blow with his stick, that he instantly 
expired. 

When the father came into the house, 
and saw the child safe, and the snake lying 
dead by the side of the cradle, he smote his 
breast with grief, accusing himself of rash- 
ness and ingratitude towards the dog. While 
he was uttering these woful lamentations, 
in came his wife, who, having learned the 
catise of his distress, blamed him severely 
for his want of reflection, He confessed 
his indiscretion, but begged her not to add 
reproaches to his distress, as reproof could 
now avail nothing. “ True,” said she, “ad- 
vice can be of no service in the present in- 
stance ; but I wish to rouse your mind to 
reflection, that you may reap instruction 
from your misfortunes. Shame and repent- 
ance are the sure consequences of precipi- 
tation and want of reflection. 

“T have heard,” continued she, “that a 
king of Persia had a favorite hawk. Being 
one day on a hunting party, with his hawk 
on his hand, a deer started up before him. 
He let the hawk fly, and followed the deer 
with great eagerness, till, at length, it was 
taken. The courtiers were all left behind 
in the chase The king, being thirsty, rode 
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about in search of water. Reaching at 
length the foot of a mountain, he discovered 
a little water, trickling in drops from the 
rock. He accordingly took a little cup 
out of his quiver, and held it to catch the 
water. 

“Just whet the cup was filled, and the 
king was goluig to drink, the hawk, which 
had followed his master, alighted, shook his 
pinions, and overset the cup. The king 
was vexed at the accident, and again applied 
the vessel to the hole in the rock. When 
the cup was replenished, and he was lifting 
it to his mouth, the hawk clapped his wings, 
and again threw it down: at this the king 
was so enraged, that he flung the bird with 
such force against the ground, that it imme- 
diately expired. 

“ At this time, the officer called the table- 
decker, came up. He took a napkin out of 
his budget, wiped the cup, and was going 
to give the king some water to drink. The 
king said he had a great inclination to taste 
the pure water that distilled through the 
rock ; but, not having patience to wait for 
its being collected in drops, he ordered the 
table-decker to go to the top of the moun- 
tain, and fill the cup at the fountain head. 

“The table-decker, having reached the 
top of the mountain, saw a large serpent 
lying dead at the spring, and perceived 
that the poisonous foam of this reptile had 
mixed with the water which fell in drops 
through the rock. He descended, related 
the fact to the king, and presented him with 
a cup of cold water out of his flagon. 

“When the king lifted the cup to his 
lips, the tears gushed from his eyes. He 
then related to the table-decker the adven- 
ture of the hawk, and made many reflec- 
tions upon the destructive consequences of 
precipitancy and thoughtlessness ; and, du 
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ing his whole life, the arrow of regret con- 
tinually rankled in his breast.” 

The Persian, thus instructed by the good 
counsel of his wife, ever after guarded him- 
self against that rashness to which he had 
been before addicted. 









THE COCOON. 

Little George came running home from 
school in fine glee holding in his hand a silk 
cocoon, Which he had found on his way 
home. He thought it looked very pretty, 
but knew nothing how it was made, or 
what it was good for, until his mother told 
him. Thinking that perhaps some of my 
readers are as ignorant respecting the nature 
and use of this little thing, as George was, I 
am going to tell them something about it. 

A cocoon is a small silk ball, made by 
a black grub called the silk-worm. This 
worm is hatched from an egg about the size 
ofa mustard seed. At first it is very small, 
but in a short time its size is increased to 
two and a half, or three inches in length. 
During the short space of three weeks, it 
casts its skin twice, and passes through four 
severe attacks of sickness. It lives upon 
the leaves of the mulberry tree, and those, 
whose business it is to make silk, keep a 
great many of these worms, and culti- 
vate the tree in great abundance. The 
worms are usually placed upon tables or 
shelves and are constantly supplied with 
food by having the leaves of the mulberry 
scattered thickly over them. After spend- 
ing some time in eating, they begin to spin 
the silk and wind around themselves, till 
they form a ball ofan oblong form about an 
inch and a half long. This ball is called a 
cocoon. The gum, which becomes silk on 
being exposed to the air, is contained in two 
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slender vessels, and the apertures through 
which the silk is drawn are situated beneath 
the jaw. Around the body of the worm 
there are twelve parallel rings. It has six- 
teen legs, and seven small eyes situated 
on each side of the head. After the balls 
are completed, they are taken and put into 
boiling water, this loosens the ends, and by 
putting in a rough stick the ends are all 
caught upon it, and the silk is then reeled. 

The length of the thread differs according 
to the size of the ball ; some of them are three 
hundred, and some six hundred yards long. 
This silk is used for sewing, such as you see 
in small skeins, and also for cloth, such as 
is used for ladies’ dresses. ‘The threads are 
so very fine, that when used for sewing, it 
takes a large number of them to form one 
sufficiently large. 

The process of making silk has been 
long known in America, but it has received 
but little attention till quite recently.” It is 
said, that the art was first known in Chi- 
na, and was held there as a great secret. 
The seeds of the mulberry were carried 
from China to Constantinople, by two Ro- 
man Catholic priests, in the top of their 
canes. They planted the seed, expecting 
when the tree grew, to find the worms upon 
it, but being disappointed, they went again 
and procured some of the eggs of the silk- 
worm, for which they were handsomely re- 
warded by the king. 





THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS, 
No. II. 
ANCIENT HABITATIONS. 

The Israelites, in the wilderness, lived in 
tents for forty years. Many of these were 
what we should call booths, made of the 
branches of trees That they might remem- 
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ber this, the feast of tabernacles was to be 
kept. Read about it, Lev. xxiii, 39—43. 
Such a booth Jonah made when he went 
and sat on the east side of Nineveh, to see 
what would happen to the city. Without 
some such shelter, it is impossible to endure 
the hot mid-day sun of those countries, If 
travellers have no tents, they put some of 
their garments upon sticks and creep under 
them, or get into the shade of a rock, or 
even pile up stones. 

The houses of the rich were built with 
stone or bricks, but those of the poor were 
of wood, or more frequently of mud, as they 
are to this day in many parts of the east, 
and in some villages in Europe. Houses 
built of mud were not well fitted to with- 
stand the torrents, which at times flowed 
from the mountains of Palestine. This is 
alluded to by Christ, in Matt. vii. 26, 27. 


Pyramids of Djizeh, Egypt. 
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Thieves also could easily dig or break 
through mud walls, to which the Saviour 
refers, when he exhorts his disciples not 
to lay up treasures, where thieves break 
through and steal. Such robberies are very 
frequent in the East Indies at the present 
day. The holes or cracks in these walls 
afford a harbor for serpents, see Amos, 
v. 19. 

The Egyptian bricks were made of mud, 
clay, and straw, mixed together, and gener 
ally baked in the sun, not burnt in kilns. 
These were the bricks the Israelites were 
employed in making; so we may under- 
stand why they needed the straw whieh 
Pharaoh forbade his officers to give them, 
Exod. v. 7. Bricks of this sort are found 
among the ruins in Egypt at the present 
day ; in some places they still remain very 


hard, while, where less baked, they have. 
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mouldered away, and other houses have 
been built upon the ruins of the first, which 
may explain Jer. xxx. 18. and illustrates 
Job. iv. 19. 

The rich people in the east build their 
houses very strong, particularly when they 
live in the country away from towns. ‘This 
is necessary, that they may be safe from 
robbers. ‘Thus their houses might often 
be called castles, It was the same in Eng- 
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land some hundred years ago, as may be 
seen in ruins which remain, 

Among the remarkable buildings of an- 
cient times the Pyramids of Egypt must not 
be forgotten. These are very large piles of 
building. In one of the largest of them, 
some passages and rooms have been dis- 
covered, and it is large enough to contain 
several hundred rooms. See the sketch of 
the Pyramids, now standing at Djizeb. 
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The Esquimaux are a race of people, 
who live along the northern coast of North 
America. They resemble more the natives 
of the North of Europe than the Ameri- 
can Indians. Though small, they are well 
formed and hardy. Their faces are round 
and full, their eyes small and black, and 
their noses small, but not much flattened. 
Their complexions are clear and their skins 
smooth. Captain Parry remarks, that in 
this respect there is between this people 
and Europeans, more shades of dirt, than 
ofany other difference. Their hair is black 
aud straight. 

The Esquimaux are very dexterous in 
the management of their canoes. These 
consist of a light wooden frame, covered 





















with seal-skins, sewed together with sinews | 
The skins are not only extended round the NG 
bottom and sides, but likewise over the top, 
forming a complete deck, and having only 
one opening to admit the Esquimaux to his 
seat. The paddle is about ten feet long, 
light, and flat at each end. 

A canoe more curious still, is sometimes 
used. Seal or hippopotamus skins are 
sewed together, and in some cases a sin- 
gie skin answers the purpose of forming a 
large and buoyant float. When the air is 
expelled, the whole canoe may be placed 
in a very small space, and carried m the 
fishing-bag of the navigator. 

In the Esquimaux language, the canoe is 
called a kaiak or man’s boat, to distinguish it 
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from umak, the woman’s boat, which latter 
is a large boat for transporting the women, 
with their families and possessions. 








THE DOWNY WOODPECKER. 


“ The principal characteristics,” says Wil- 
son, “of this little bird, are diligence, famil- 
iarity, perseverance, and a strength and en- 
ergy in the head and muscles of the neck 
which are truly astonishing. Mounted on 
the infected branch of an old apple-tree, 
where insects have lodged their cerroding 
and destructive brood in crevices between 
the bark and wood, he labors sometimes for 
half an hour incessantly at the same spot 
before he has succeeded in dislodging and 
destroying them. At these times you may 
walk up pretty close to the tree, and even 
stand immediately below it, within five or 
six feet of the bird, without in the least em- 
barrassing him ; the strokes of his bill are dis- 
tinctly heard several hundred yards off ; and 
I have known him to be at work for two 
hours together on the same tree. Buffon 

€ 


calls this ‘ incessant toil and slavery ;’ thei 
attitude ‘a painful posture ;’ and their life 
‘a dull and insipid existence ;’ expressions 
improper because untrue, and absurd be- 
cause contradictory. The posture is that 
for which the whole organization of his 
frame is particularly adapted ; and though 
to a wren or a humming-bird the labor 
would be both a toil and a slavery, yet to 
him it is, I am convinced, as pleasant and 
as amusing as the sports of the chase to the 
hunter, or the sucking of flowers to the 
humming-bird. The eagerness with which 
he traverses the upper and lower sides of 
the branches ; the cheerfulness of his ery; 
and the liveliness of his motions, while dig- 
ging into the tree and dislodging the ver- 
min, justify this belief. 

“About the middle of May, they build 
their nests in the hole of an apple, pear, 
or cherry-tree, and often the neighborhood 
of a farm-house is selected for this pur- 
pose. The tree is minutely reconnoitred 
for several days previous to the operation, 
and the work is first begun by the male, 
who cuts a hole in the solid wood, as eir- 
cular as if described with a pair of com- 
passes.” 





It is a common saying with the vulgar, 
but it has much good sense in it, that “use, 
or custom, is second nature,” which may 
be understood as follows; namely, that 
every action, by practice, becomes a habit 
so natural, that it isa hard matter to lay it 
aside, when we wish to do so; and the 
task is rendered more difficult, the longer it 
is put off. We must therefore strive t 
overcome all bad habits, as soon as we dis- 
cover them, keeping in mind the following 
excellent maxim; “Defer not till to-mor- 
row, that which may be done to-day.” 
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THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF TEA. 


Tea has become an article of such general 
use, that few young persons in our country 
are ignorant of its color and taste. But 
many years have not passed, since it was 
unknown in Europe and America, and some 
people were so unacquainted with its use, 
that they at first boiled the tea leaves as 
they would boil greens. Even now, when 
80 much of this article is consumed in the 
country, many persons are ignorant of its 
culture and the manner of its preparation. 


Ifmy young readers wish to be inforned 
Vou. 1. 16 


with respect to these subjects, I will now 
try to satisfy their curiosity. 

The tree, or rather shrub, from the leaves 
of which the beverage called Tea is made, 
is a native of China and Japan, m which 
countries alone it is cultivated for use. It 
is an evergreen, somewhat resembling the 
myrtle in appearance, and grows to a height 
varying between three and six feet. It is 
capable of enduring great variations of cli- 
mate, being cultivated alike in the neigh- 
borhood of Canton, where the heat is as 
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times almost insupportable to the natives ; 
and around the walls of Pekin, where the 
winter is, not unfrequently, as severe as in 
the north of Europe. : 

The best sorts, however, are the produc- 
tion of a more temperate climate ; the finest 
teas are said to be grown in the province of 
Nanking, occupying nearly the middle sta- 
tion between the two extremes of heat and 
cold. ‘The greatest portion of what is 
brought to the Canton market, and sold to 
the European merchants, is the produce of 
the hilly, but populous and industrious, pro- 
vince of Fokien, situated on the seacoast 
to the north east of Canton. It appears to 
thrive best in valleys, or on the sloping 
banks of hills, exposed to the southern, sun, 
and especially on the banks of rivers or 
rivulets. 

The first European writer who mentions 
tea is Giovanni Botero, an eminent Italian 
author, who published a treatise, about the 
year 1590, on the causes of the magnificence 
and greatness of cities. He does not men- 
tion tea by naine, but he describes it in such 
a manner, that it is impossible to mistake it. 
“The Chinese,” he says, “have an herb, out 
of which they press a delicate juice, which 
serves them for drink, instead of wine: it 
also preserves their health, and frees them 
from all those evils which the immoderate 
use of wine produces among us.” 

The tea-plant is propagated from the 
seed, and the manner of sowing it is repre- 
sented in the plate on the foregoing page. 

Holes are drilled in the ground at equal 
distances, and in regular rows; into each 
hole the planter throws as many as six, or 
even a dozen seeds, not above a fifth part 
of the seed planted being expected to grow. 
While coming to maturity, they are care- 
fully watered; and though, when once out 
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of the ground, they would continue to vege. 


tate without further care, the more jp 


dustrious cultivators annually manure the 
ground, and clear the crop from weeds, 

Among other stories relative to the tea. 
tree, it has been said that some of the fines 
specimens grow on the precipitous decliyj 
ties of rocky mountains, where it is too dif. 
ficult or too dangerous for human beings to 
gather them ; and that the Chinese, in order 
to procure them, pelt a race of monkeys, 
which inhabit these inapproachable recesses, 
with stones, provoking them to return the 
compliment with a shower of tea-branehes, 
This story, however, refutes itself: the tea- 
plant, whose leaves are worth gatheripg for 
home use or for commerce, is a cultivated, 
not a wild plant; and where man could 
not approach to gather, he certainly could 
neither sow, water, nor manure. 

The leaves of the tea-plant are not fit for 
gathering until the third year, at which pe- 
riod they are in their prime, and mest plen- 
tiful. When about seven years old, the 
shrub has generally grown to about the 
height of a man, and its leaves become few 
and coarse: it is then generally cut down 
to the stem, which, in the succeeding sum- 
mer, produces an exuberant crop of fresh 
shoots and leaves ; this operation, however, 
is sometimes deferred till the plant is ten 
years old. 

The process of gathering the tea, as repre: 
sented in the plate on the following page i8 
one of great nicety and importance. Each 
leaf is plucked separately from the stalk; 
the hands of the gatherer are kept carefully 
clean, and, in collecting some of the fine 
sorts, he hardly ventures to breathe on the 
plant. Ata place called Udsi, in the island 
of Japan, 1s a mountain, the climate of whieb 


is supposed to be particularly congenial # 




















the growth of tea, and the whole crop 
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which grows upon it is reserved for the 
sole use and disposal of the emperor. A 
wide and deep ditch round the base of the 
mountain prevents all access, except to the 
appointed guardians of its treasures. The 
shrubs are carefully cleansed of dust, and 
protected from any inclemency of the weath- 
er, The laborers who collget the leaves, 
ire obliged, for some woelks previous, to 
abstain from all gross food, least their breath 
or perspiration might injure the flavor ; they 
Wear fine gloves while at work, and during 
that period bathe two or three times a day. 

Notwithstanding the tediousness of such 
af Operation, a laborer can frequently col- 
leet from four to ten, or even fifteen pounds 
aday. Three or four of these gatherings 
lake place during the season ; viz: towards 
theend of February or beginning of March ; 





Gathering the leaves of the Tea-plant. 

















in April or May; towards the middle of 
June; and in August. From the first guth- 
ering, Which consists of the very young and 
tender leaves only, the most valuable teas 
are manufactured ; viz: the green tea called 
Gunpowder, and the black tea called Pekee. 

The produce of this first gathering is also 
denominated in China, Imperial tea, proba- 
bly because where the shrub is not culti- 
vated with a view to supplying the demands 
of the Canton market, it is reserved, either 
in obedience to the law, or on account of its 
superior value, for the consumption of the 
emperor and his court. From the second 
and third crops, are manufactured the green 
teas called in our shops Hyson and Itnpe- 
rial, and the black teas denominated the 
Souchong and Congou. The light and i= 


ferior leaves separated from the Hyson by 
winnowing, form a tea called the Hyson- 
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skin, mich in demand by the Americans, 
who are also tne largest* general purchasers 
of green teas. On the other hand, some of 
the choicest tenderest leaves’ of the 
second gathering, are frequently mixed with 
hose of the first. From the fourth crop is 
manufactured the coarsest species of black 
tea called Bohea; and this crop is mixed 
with an inferior tea, grown in a district 
called Woping, near Canton ; together with 
such tea as remains unsold in the market of 
the last season. 

Owing to the minute division of land in 
China, there can be few, if any, large tea- 
growers ; the plantations are small, and the 
business of them carried on by the own*r 
and his own family, who carry the produce 
of each picking immediately to market, 
where it is disposed of to a class of persons 
whose business it is to collect and dry the 
leaves, ready for the Canton tea-merchants. 

I shall have more to tell my young read- 
ers about tea in a future number of the 


magazine. 





AN INDIAN SCENE. 


A few evenings since, I accidentally fell 
in company with a gentleman, who had 
been travelling in the Indian country. His 
accounts of the manners and customs of the 
Indians were very interesting, and hoping 
that some who read these pages may be in- 
duced to do all in their power for these poor 
degraded creatures, I shall describe, in his 
ewn words, a visit to one of the Indian 
huts. 

‘Early one morning, I was invited by a 
friend to ride, and, accepting t).e invitation, 
seated myself by his side in the vehicle, 
whith he had obtained for our use. We 
prot eeded,a few miles very comfortably, 


but on account of a heavy snow, which had 


fallen a few days before, the road, not being 


much travelled, soon became almost im 
passable, and espying a smoke ascending 
from a little wigwam, I resolved to enter it, 
and stay till my friend, who had business a 
few miles distant, should return The hut 
was composed of stakes, which were driven 
into the ground at a short distance from 
each other, and tied together at the top with 
a strong rope, forming the hut in the shape 
of a funnel. It was then closely covered 
with mats made of grass and the bark of 
grees. The door was small, and not of suf- 
ficient height to admit me without stooping, 
By the side of the door sat the lady of the 
mansion pounding corn for soup, and with- 
out exception she was the most unseemly 
creature I ever beheld. Her dress consisted 
of a green flannel skirt, extending a little 
below her knees, leggings of the same tex- 
ture and moccasins. Over her shoulders 


and waist she had a ragged quaker coat, 


united before with a large pewter button 
Her hair, which was long and straight, 
stood forth in every direction, and was mat- 
ted with dirt. Her clo..es, if ever the} 
were washed, certainly had not for a long 
time undergone that operation, and to her 
hands and face, soap and water must have 
been perfect strangers. As] entered the hut, 
I looked around for a seat, but could find 
nothing of bed, chair, table or stool. Soon, 
however, I discovered in one corner, @ 
couple of poles, over which were spread 
some hemlock boughs. There I seated 
myself, and commenced an examination of 
the hut. The fire was built in the centre, 
and the smoke ascended through a hole a 
the top. From this opening was suspended 
a long pole for the purpose of hanging® 
kettle, in which to boil their soup. On the 
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ground, by the side of the fire, I noticed a 
large wooden bowl and an Indian knife ; in 
the corner stood a keg of corn and a few 
pounds of grease, the color of which cer- 
tainly was not inviting. These, with the 
exception of a long pole to stir the fire, 
were all that I could discover anywhere, 
either as food or furniture. The family con- 
sisted of two aged people and their gran- 
daughter, together with four dogs. They 
all slept upon the ground, as I learned 
from seeing the shape of each individual 
hollowed out of the hard earth under my 
feet. My friend was absent several hours, 
and as I did not understand the Indian lan- 
guage, you will not wonder that I weleomed 
the sound of the bells, which announced his 
approach. As I rode home, meditating 
upon this scene of wretchedness, and think- 
ing, that this was only one among thousands, 
] silefitly resolved, that I would no longer 
feast upon the luxuries of life while so 
many were destitute of its comforts.’ 


THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS, 
No. III. 


ANCIENT HABITATIONS,. 


In the eastern cities, the larger houses 
are usually very similar in form, though dif- 
fering in size; the same manner of building 
seems to have continued from the earliest 
times. Often several families inhabit the 
same houses. ‘The streets are generally 
very narrow, the better to shade the inhab- 
itants from the sun, so narrow that in gen- 
eral two carriages cannot pass each other. 
Usually, only the door of the porch and one 
latticed window or balcony, open upon the 
street. On entering a large house, you 
first pass through a porch with benches on 





each side, where .the master receives visit- 
ers, and transacts business; for strangers 
are very seldom admitted further. 

The court is open to the weather, and 
usually has galleries round it. When a 
number of persons meet at a house for a 
feast, or on a similar occasion, they usually 
assemble in the court, which is covered 
with mats and carpets; an awning is gen- 
erally stretched over their heads, to screen 
them from the sun or the rain. It was in 
the courts of the houses that our Saviour 
and his apostles often instructed those who 
came to hear them. This will explain the 
meaning of the expression, “ into the midst,” 
Luke, v. 19., where Christ was sitting, when 
the man sick of the palsy was brought to 
him. The covering above-mentioned is 
what is meant by the roof which was re- 
moved, to let the sick man down from the 
top of the house; for the word translated 
tiling or roof, means also a covering, as just 
described. Rourrd the court are a number 
of rooms; the buildings are sometimes two 
or three stories high, with a gallery to each. 
The inner chamber is alluded to, 1 Kings, 
xx. 30. xxii. 25. The bed chamber, 2 Chron. 
xxii. 11. where Jehoshabeath hid Joash, was 
not like ours, but a room where mattrasses 
or beds were stored. 

The tops of the houses in the east are al- 
ways flat, and covered with plaster or ter- 
race. They are surrounded with low walls, 
called battlements, Deut. xxii. 8. or some- 
times with a sort of railing or lattice work, 
through which Ahaziah probably fell from 
the top of the house, or from one of the 
upper galleries, see 2 Kings, i. 2. “ These 
roofs or terraces are used for many family 
purposes, (such as drying linen or flax, 
Josh. ii. 6. &c.) the inhabitants enjoy the 
cool air there in the evening, and converse 








ARITUMETIC. 


: with each other aud their neighbors, see 
Luke xii. 3. Sometimes they were used as 
places of retirement for prayer, as is men- 
tioned of Peter, Acts, x. 9. and here the 
Phd booths were made for the feast of taberna- 
| cles, Neh. viii. 16. The tops of the houses 
being all flat, people could pass from one to 
another without goiug down into the street. 
| This further explains the account of the 
ie paralytic, Luke v. 19. as it shows how the 
, persons who carried him got to the top of 
( the house in which Jesus was teaching. 
¥ The stairs were generally on the outside of 
\ 
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the houses, so that a person could deseend 
at ovce into the street without going into 
the house, which explains our Lord’s com. 
niand, Mett. xxiv. 17. This direction jg 
still plainer to be understood, when we eon. 
sider that it is very common for people, to 
this day, to sleep on the roofs of their houses 
in the sursmer months. It was thus that 
Mr. Barker was sleeping at the time of the 
earthquake at Aleppo, and he ran dowa 
into the street when he felt the shock, with- 
out going through the house, 
































It may not be uninteresting to our young 
readers to know that Peter Parley has lately 
written a little book on arithmetic, filled 
with pictures. One of these pictures we in- 
sert above. The following is the lesson 
connected with it, which we insert for the 
purpose of showing what sort of book it is. 

“Itis common in the country for people to 
4s raise a good many hens, ducks, geese, and 


ARITHMETIC. 


turkeys. It is a very pleasant occupation 
to raise these creatures, and many persons 
get a great deal of money by it. 

In the spring the hens lay their eggs, and 
after awhile they set upon them and hateh 
them. The little chickens are beautiful 
creatures, and it is very pleasant to see theit 
mother take care of them. She goes about 
hunting for seeds and worms to feed them 
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with. She scratches among the dirt, and 
when she finds something, she ealls the 
chickens to come and pick it up. 

She seems perfectly happy in taking care 
of her young ones. If a dog, or naughty 
boy, comes near her brood, she flies at him 
fiercely, and drives him away. If a hawk 
flies over head, she quickly calls the chick- 
ens to a place of safety. At nightshe gath- 
evs them under her wings, and there the 
little creatures sleep in peace. 

Ducks are fond of water, and little ducks 
but a day old, will swim, dive, and dabble, 
as well as the old ones. Geese and goslins 
behave very much like ducks, but they seem 
to have a more sober look. 

Young turkeys are very pretty, and so are 
all young birds. Old turkeys are solitary 
creatures, aud seem to be very fond of walk- 
ing about in the fields in search of crickets 
and grasshoppers. ‘The cock turkeys are 
great cowards, and will run away at the 
sight of a cat; but they are fond of strutting 
about, and gobble as loudly as if they were 
afraid of nothing. 

Fowls are raised. by the farmers, on ac- 
count of their eggs, and for the sake of their 
flesh. The eggs of hens are the best, and 
will sell for six cents a dozen, in some pla- 
ces, and in others for twelve, or twenty 
cents. Sometimes, as in winter, they bring 
twenty-five cents a dozen in New-York, or 
Boston, because they are then scarce. A 
hen will sell for twelve to twenty-five cents ; 
a goose for thirty, fifty, and even seventy- 
five cents. A turkey will sell for about as 


much. Ducks sell for twenty to fifty cents, 
each, 

J, Aman had 3 hens; one laid 4 eggs in 
a week, another laid 3, another 2, and an- 
other 5; how many did they all lay ? 

2. The next week these hens laid the 
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same ; 
weeks ? 

3. Aman had several hens who laid 17 
eggs in a day, but at night a weasel carried 
off 5 of them; how many eggs were left ? 

4, A man had 19 ducks, but a fox killed 
4; how many had he left ? 

5. A poor woman had 14 turkeys, but 4 
died in the winter, a fox carried off 3, she 
ate 2, and sold 1; now how many had she 
left ? 

6. A farmer had 7 hens who laid 7 eggs 
each in a week; how many eggs in all ? 

7. A boy had 3 old ducks, who hatched 
8 young ones each; how many young ones 
in all? 

8. A person had 5 turkeys ; 3 of them laid 
9 eggs each, and the rest 7 eggs each ; how 
many did they all lay ? 

9. A man had 4 children and 16 fowls; 
he divided them equally among his child 
ren; how many fowls had each child ? 

10. A man sold 4 eggs for 8 cents; how 
much did he get foreach egg? =» 

11. A man so!d 3 chickens for 60 cents ; 
how much was that for each chicken ? 

12. A skunk went into a barn where he 
found 3 nests; one had 7 eggs, another 8, 
and another 3; from each nest the skunk 
ate 2 eggs; now tell me how many eggs 
were in the 3 nests ? How many eggs did the 
skunk eat? How many eggs were left, after 
he had finished his supper ? 


how many did they lay m 2 





THE SAILOR BOY’S GRAVE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
When I was here, three years ago, 
This grave was not yet made ; 
And the fearless boy who sleeps below 
About the village played. 
1 think his mother loved him best 
Of all he: orphan crew ; 
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And while she worked for all the rest, 
She thought, poor Jack! of you. 


He was a boy of lively parts, 
And full of frolic glee ; 

And merry were the children’s hearts 
When Jack came home from sea. 

But Heaven reclaimed the gifts it lent, 
And tried his soul with pains ; 

The dread command on earth was sent, 
And fever scorched his veins. 


His sun-burnt cheek grew wan and pale, 
His bright black eye grew dim ; 
He grew too weak his boat to sail 
Down by the river's brim : 
And first, impatiently he said, 
“1 wish the wind blew free 
Upon my face and round my bed— 
Oh, that I were at sea!” 


But soon he felt that never more, 
(Though she was not a wreck) 
That white-sailed ship should leave the shore, 
And he be on her deck. 
He took his mother’s hand in his, 
And heaved a bitter sigh : 
“* Mother,” said he, “I feel it is 
God’s will that I should die' 


‘‘ Remember me to all I loved,— 
And those were all I knew; 

For all to me have kindness proved, 
The captain and the crew : 

Tell them, that faint, and weak, and ill, 
And sinking in the grave, 

I thought upon my messmates still, 
My brothers of the wave ' 


“ And when I''m in the green earth’s breast, 
Let Henry go to sea, 

Because he ’s stronger than the rest, 
And of a spirit free. 

That God who stills the roaring wind, 
Charge over him shall take ; 

And the old boatswain will be kind 
To Henry, for my sake. 








“ And, oh, dear mother ! when you cry 
(For grieve | know you will,) 

Remember there ’s a God on high 
Who sees and pities still ; 

And murmur to yourself the word 
You taught me long ago, 

That still by Him the wail is heard, 
Which none will heed below ” 


Wild storms had met that vessel’s track, 
And broke the sea in foam ; 

Loud winds had roared around, yet Jack 
Had sailed in safety home ; 

But now He called, who was his stay 
Upon that boisterous tide, 

And in his bed, one sunny day, 
The little sailor died ! 


Long, long beside the cottage hearth, 
They missed him from his place ; 

His loud, light laugh—his voice of mirth— 
His happy, eager face ! 

They played no cricket on the green, 
No game of bat and ball ; 

For he was gone, who once had been 
The spirit of them all. 


But round his grave each sabbath day, 
Silently, hand in hand, 

(Thinking how kind he was—how gay } 
His once-loved playmates stand. 

O little children, of a race 
To whom short time is given, 

So part on earth that, face to face, 
Ye all may meet in heaven ° 





Highland Meals—Among the pecuhiarites 
of Highland manners is an avowed contempt 
for the luxuries of the table. A Highland hun- 
ter will eat with a keen appetite, but, were he 
to stop in any pursuit, because it was meal- 
time, to growl over a bad dinner, or visibly 
exult over a good one, the manly dignity of his 
character would be considered as fallen for 
ever. 

























































































































































































VIEW 


Staffa is one of the Hebrides, or Western 
isles of Scotlend. Although a great natural 
curiosity, its €xisteme was not made gener- 
ally known till the year 1772. The island 
isa mere mass of lava and basalt, the lat- 
ter of which is a dark sort of stone supposed 
by many to have been produced by the ac- 
tion of fire. 

The columns of basalt which compose the 
chief part of this island are generally hid- 
den beneath a thin layer of soil. Around 
almost the whole circumference of the isl- 
and the rock stands bare to the view. The 
grassy top of the isle seems to be supported 
nearly all round on a range of pillars, in 
some plac2s indeed so low as to be almost 
on a level with the surface of the water, but 
forthe greater part elevated far above it, 
wud in some places rising into the air to the 
lofty height of one hundred and fifty feet. 
The name of this extraordinary isle has re- 
féence to its singular furmation. Staffa 


OF STAFFA. 





is aterm of the country, and means staffs 
or columns. The highest part of the line 
of pillars is at the southern end of the isl- 
and; and it is here that the celebrated nat 
ural excavation called F ingal’s cave is situ 
ated. It is a vast opening, forty-two feet in 
width at the mouth, extending cwo hundred 
and twenty-seven feet in depth, and gradu- 
ally diminishing from nearly one hundred 
to about fifty feet in height, supported 
throughout on both sides by perpendicular 


columns of eet “ery 


THE DESERT. 
Commen things are often undervalued. 
Belzoni, the celebrated traveller, states, 
that in a desert, generally speaking, there 
are few springs of water, some of them at 
the distance of four, six, and eight days’ 
journey from one another, and not all of 
sweet water; on the contrary, it is generally 
salt or bitter ; so that if the thirsty traveller 
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drinks of it, it increases his thirst, and he 
suffers more than before. But when. the 
calamity happens, that the next well, which 
is so anxiously sought for, is found dry, the 
misery of such a situation cannot be well 
described. The camels, which afford the 
only means of escape, are so thirsty that 
they cannot proceed to another well ; and 
if the travellers kill them, to extract the 
little liquid which reniaius in their stom- 
achs, they themselves cannot advance any 
farther. The situation must be dreadful, 
and admits of no resource. Many perish, 
victims cf most horrible thirst. It is then 
that the value of a cup of water is really 


felt. In such a case there is no distinction. — 


If the master has none, the servant will not 
give it to him; for very few are the instan- 
ees where a man will voluntarily lose his 
life to save that of another, particularly in a 
caravan in the desert, where people are 
strangers to each other. What a situation 
for a man, though a rich one, perhaps the 
owner of all the caravans! He is dying for 
a cup of water—no one gives it to him; he 
offers all he possesses—no one hears him; 
they are all dying—though by walking a 
few hours farther, they might be saved. If 
the camels are lying down, and cannot be 
made to rise—no one has strength to walk 
—only he that has a glass of that precious 
4iquor lives to walk a mile farther, and per- 
haps diestoo, If the voyages on seas are 
dangerous, so are those in the deserts, At 
sea, the provisions very often fail—in the 
desert it is worse; at sea, storms are met 
with—in the désert there cannot be a great- 
er storm than to find a dry well; at sea one 
meets with pirates—we escape—we surren- 
der—we die; in the desert they rob the 
iraveller of all his property and water ; they 
let bim live perhaps—but what a life! to 


die the most barharous and agonizing death! 
In short. to he thirsty in a desert, Without 
water—exposed to the burning sun, without 
shelter—and With no hopes of finding either, 
is the most terrible sittration that a man ean 
be placed in, and one of the greatest suffer. 
ings that a hum being Can sustain ;—the 
eyes grow infamed; the tongue and lips 
swell; a hoilow sound is heard in the ears, 
which brings on deafness; and the brains 
appear to grow thick and inflamed: all 
these feelings arise from the want of a little 
water. 

AppiicatTion.—How little are our com. 
mon mercies valued! ‘Their frequent en. 
joyment ought to increase our gratitude; 
but instead of this it is perverted to produce 
insensibility to their worth. Let us lear, 
however, that if a little water may be so 
precious, how great are our obligations, to 
the Giver of all, who have not only whatis 
necessary to the support of life, but to its 
comfort also. 

OF a Er 

TO A HEARTS-EASE.* 
if | loved a great name, 
I should envy the fame, 

Of this gem of our garden bowers 
Napoleon decreed 
Hlearts-ease was no weed, 

But called it the queen of the flowers. 
The Eimperor thought, 
Hearts-ease ne’er is bought 

By crowns, but by lowly bearts cherished ; 
In sorrow he found 
It not on French ground, 

Nor on the bleak rock where he perished. 


* This flower of many names, Napoleon was so (ond of, that 
the ladies of his court in compliment tu him, wore ft # @ 
ornament to their dress, in every possible mode which 
tasteful genius of the French could devise. Its * 
pansy, violet, ladies’ delight, hearts-ease, forget-me-nol, 1 
poleon flower, winter blossom, and several other names, : 
all wall allow, u merits for its brilliant vet modest beauty : 
(bere is an unpretending humility in its bright little ‘f 
wiuch makes it an universal favorite. M. M. 
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This plant is a native of the East; and is 
supposed to have been transplanted thence 
to the West Indies, as it has never been 
found growing wild in any part of America ; 
while in the island of Ceylon, and on the 
coast of Malabar, it flourishes in the woods 
With spontaneous and luxuriant growth. It 
isvery extensively cultivated in Africa, Asia, 
and America, for its root, which is nutriiious 
and of good flavor, and is used either roast- 
éd or boiled as a substitute tor bread. This 
toot is farmaceous, or mealy, and resembles 
the potato, but is of a closer texture. 

Some yams were first brought to England 
from the West Indies in 1733; and they are 
how occasionally imported, more, however, 
#®an article of curiosity than of commerce. 

The yam is a climbing plant, with tender 
walks of from eighteen to twenty feet in 


THE GOAT-SUCKER. 


length ; it has smooth, sharp-poimted leaves, 
on long footstalks from the base of which 
arise spikes of small flowers. The root is 
flat, and palmated about a foot in breadth, 
white .within, and externally of a dark- 
brown color, almost approaching to black. 


THE GOAT-SUCKER. 

An evil name should never be given except it is deserved. 
“When you can ouly see,” says Water- 
ton, “a straggler or two of the feathered 
tribe hastening to join its mate already at 
its roosting-place, the goat-sucker comes 
out of the forest, where it bas sat all day 
long in slumbering ease, unmindful of the 
gay and busy scenes around it. Its eyes are 
too delicately formed to bear the light; and 
thus it is forced to shun the flaming face of 
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day, and wait in patience till night invites 
him to partake of her pleasures, 
. “The harmless, unoffending goat-sucker, 
from the tine of Aristotle down to the pres- 
ent day, has been in disgrace with man. 
Father has handed down to son, and author 
to author, that this bird subsists by milking 
flocks. But how sadly has it suffered! 
“When the moon shines bright, you may 
see it close by the cows, goats, and sheep, 
jumping up every now and then under their 
hellies. Approach a little nearer, he is not 


shy ; 


‘He fears no danger, for he knows no sin.” 

See how the nocturnal flies are tormenting 
tne herd, and with what dexterity he springs 
ap and catches them as fast as they alight 
on the bel!;, legs, and udder of the animals. 
Observe how quiet they stand, and how sen- 
sible they seem of his good offices ; for they 
neither strike at him, nor hit him with their 
tail, hor tread on him, nor try to drive him 
away as an uncivil intruder. Were you to 
dissect him, and inspect his stomach, you 
would find no milk there. It is full of the 
flies which have been annoying the herd.” 


App.icatioy.—Animals have often suf- 
fered from an evil name. You think, per- 
haps, you may kick that dog, because he 
growled and bit one of your play-fellows the 
other day, and thus was called mischievous 
or spiteful ; but have you forgotten that he 
did this only when he was teased, and 
struck, and_ill-treated? Besides, how often 
has he shown his pleasure at your ap- 
proach, and how faithfully has he watched 
your dwelling! 

Or it may be, you think, you may wan- 
tonly beat that poor ass, because you have 
heard it called stupid and wayward ; yet 
how patiently has it carried you, and how 
freely has it yielded its nourishing milk! 


Had it always been treated kindly, it might 
now have been very tractable. An eld man, 
who a few years ago sold vegetables in Lon. 
don, used an ass, Which conveyed his bask. 
ets from door to door. Frequently he gaye 
the poor creature a handful of hay, or some 
pieces of bread or greens, by way of refresh. 
ment and reward. The old man had no 
need of any goad for the animal, and seldom 
indeed had he to lift up bis hand to drive it 
on. This kind treatment was one day re- 
marked to him, and he was asked whether 
his beast was apt to be stubborn. “Ah, 
master,” he replied, “it is of no use to be 
ervel; and’ as for stubboruness I cannot 
complain, for he is ready to do any thing, 
or go any where. He is sometimes skittish 
and playful, and once ran away from me: 
you will hardiy believe it, but there were 
more than fifty people after him, attempting 
in vain to stop him; yet he turned back of 
himself, and never stopped till he ran his 
head kindly into my bosom.” 

An evil name should never be applied 
until it is deserved. A child has sometimes 
been called cross or ill-tempered, and has, 
in consequence, been shunned by others, 
when, but for this injustice and disregard of 
truth, it would have been found far other- 
wise. Never reproach another for doing 
wrong unless you are quite sure he has 
done it—every one should be treated as iM 
nocent until he is proved to be guilty, and 
even then he should not be made out worse 


than he is. 





THE BOY AND THE FIREFLIES 
A FABLE, FROM THE ITALIAN, 
An inexperienced boy, one night 
Through lonely paths returning, 
Had ta’en, to guide his steps arighit, 
A lantern brightly burning. 
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And safe he travelled by its ray, 
Until, before him glancing, 

He saw, along the doubtful way, 

The sparkling fire-flies dancing. 


Then he discarded, with disdain, 
His lantern calmly beaming, 
To follow this resplendent train, 
In fitful radiance gleaming. 


But, ere a second step he took, 
He found ais folly humbled ; 


SLIDE AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 


The flying lights his path forsook, 
And in a ditch he tumbled. 


Then bitter anger he expressed 
Against these guides beguiling ; 
Who thus the simple boy addressed : 


** Nay, cease this vain reviling! 


“The blame remains with you alone ; 
And half the ills men reckon, » 
Proceed from leaving lights well knowr 
To follow some false beacon.” 








SLIDE AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 


The river Neva, in winter, is covered 
with people. There are vast numbers con- 
tinually passing, upon business between the 
different parts of the city, and coming in, 
also, from the country. Sports, too, are 
always going on. Among other things, 
their ice hills deserve notice. These are 
square towers, fifty feet high, made of stout 
timber, with long sloping platforms on two 
sides. One has regular steps like stairs for 
the people to go up by; and the other is 
‘overed over with great cakes of ice from 


top to bottom, made as smooth as possible 
by water being thrown upon them and 
frozen. On the top of the hill, is a railing 
round a platform, where sledges are kept. 
In these, men, women and children of all 
sizes, glide swiftly down the long slippery 
platform of ice; going so fast as to slide 
a long way over the river, till they come 
perhaps to another ice hill. They mount 
that again, by the stairs on one side, with 
their sledges on their backs, and pass down 
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the hills is kept clear of snow for a long 
distance, that the sledges may go smoothly 
and swiftly. There are crowds of people 
on the river, where the ice-hills are built; 
and carriages of all kinds, sledges, houses, 
and booths. The young people skate ex- 
cellently well, and go up and down the ice- 
hills, steep and slippery as they are, like 
asrows. The scene at this time on the 
Neva, is in the highest degree lively and 
animating. 

The ice is seldom more than from half a 
foot to two feet thick: but during the win- 
ter it bears vast numbers of people; and 
carriages of all sorts pass up and down in a 
hundred roads, marked out by leafy branches 
of fir, stuck upright on each side like rows 
of trees. The ice gets to be quite thin, to- 
wards spring, and travelling on it is then 
dangerous. I knew two gentlemen, says 
Dr. Granville, to travel on the river, from 
Cronstadt to St. Petersburgh, in a sledge, 
when the ice behind them cracked and 
parted as fast as they could pass over it. 
They at last arrived safe at the English 
Quay ; and a very short time after, the 
whole ice of the Neva was floating down 
stream. The ice generafy breaks up in 
March or April, and produces great rejoic- 
ing and gaiety in the city. 





GOOD WILL: OR, THE BLIND GIRL. 


Nothing useful can be done without a 
good will towards it, and the reason why 
little Anna Talbot did not learn to read and 
work well, was because she wanted a good 
will, that is, she had no real desire to learn. 
She always thought her lessons were too 
hard, and instead of trying to learn, she 
used to cry, and say, indeed she could not 
do it. She wished to read pretty stories to 








HE BLIND GIRL. O54 
divert her, but wanted to know how to read 
all at once, and could not bear the trouble 
of learning by degrees, first to spell short 
words, and then proceed to longer oneg, 
It was the same with all other things, so 
that Anna Talbot was in constant disgrace, 
and did not seem likely ever to become a 
wise little girl. 

One day, she had leave given her to take 
a walk with her maid. While they were 
out, a heavy shower of rain fell, and they 
ran to take shelter in a cottage, which stood 
a short distance from the road. No one 
was within the cottage but a blind girl, 
about ten or twelve years old, who was 
knitting a stocking, and singing gaily at her 
work. Anna, looking at her with surprise 
asked her if she had learned to knit before 
she was blind? and the girl mde answer, 
that she bad been born blind. Anna’s won- 
der was now greater than before : and after 
some pause, she said, —“I cannot think 
how you could ever learn to kuit, for it 
must have given you a great deal! of pain 
and trouble.” 

“It did at first, Miss,” said the blind girl, 
“but I tried to learn with a good will, and 
the trouble was soon over. My father and 
mother, Miss, are very poor people, and 
work hard for their living. My blindness 
was great sorrow to them, but our neigh- 
bors were kind; and while I was a little 
child, one or the other of theim took care 
of me when my parents were out at daily 
labor. When I was about seven years 
of age, an old woman who lives in the next 
cottage said to me one day,—‘ Though you 
are blind, Peggy, that is no reason: why 
you should be quite helpless, for even the 
lame and the blind may learn to employ 
themselves. If you are willing, little gir!,] 
think I can teach you to knit stockings for 








your father to wear} but then you must 
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promise not to be afraid of the trouble of 
jearning, for you will not find it quite easy 
at first.’ Well, Miss, I assure you I was 
very glad to take this offer, as it sometimes 
made me sad to think that, while my sister 
was helping my father and mother, | could 
do nothing useful for any of them ; so I got 
the knitting needles, and went to work. For 
along time I learned very slow, and [ often 
thought I should never be able to knit, but 
the old woman #ld me to go on with a good 
will, and at last | knitted a pair of garters. 
J next began to knit stockings, and now I 
find it no trouble to knit all day; and peo- 
ple like to buy stockings,that are the work 
of a poor blind girl.” 

When Anna ‘Talbot had heard all this, 
she felt how very wrong her conduct must 
be. She thoughtif a blind child could learn 
to knit, how much more easicr it was for 
her, who had her eyesight, to learn to read 
and work, “Che next day she went to her 
lessons with a good will. Her tasks had 
never seemed so easy as now, and she learn- 
ed more in one day than she had often be- 
foredone in a whole week. Anna found 
good will to be a very charming thing, for 
it made learning pleasant, it made her face 
bright with smiles, and her mind cheerful, 
and gained her love, praise, and knowledge. 
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ARABIAN HORSES. 


_ An Arab sheick or chief, who lived with- 
in fifty miles of Bussorah, had a favorite 
breed of horses. He lost one of his best 
mares, and could not for a long while dis- 
tover whether she was stolen or had strayed. 

ome time after a young man of a different 
tibe, who had long wished to. marry his 
daughter, but had always been rejected by 
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HORSES. 


the sheick, obtained the lady’s consent and 
eloped with her. The Sheick and his 
followers pursued, but the lover and his 
mistress, mounted on one horse, made a 
wonderful march and escaped. The old 
chief believed, that the fellow was either 
aided by supernatural powers, or mounted 
on the favorite mare lie had lost. After his 
return, he found the latter was the case ; that 
the lover was the thief of his mare as well 
as his daughter; and that he stole the one 
to carry off the other.—The chief was quite 
gratified to think he had not been beaten by 
a mare of another breed ; and was easily re- 
conciled to the young man, in order that he 
might recover the mare, which appeared an 
object about which he was tore solicitous 
than about his daughter. 

Our horses would fire badly on the scanty 
nourishment afforded the Arabian. The 
inare usually has but one or two meals in 
twenty-four hours, During the day she is 
tied to the door of the tent, ready for the 
Bedouin to spring, at a moment’s warning, 
into the saddle ; or she is turned out before 
the tent ready saddled, the bridle merely 
taken off, and so trained that she gallops up 
immediately at her master’s call. At night 
she receives a little water, and with her 
scanty provender of five or six pounds of 
Barley, or Beans, and sometimes a little 
straw, she lies down content in the midst of 
her master’s family. She can, however, 
endure great fatigue, she will travel fifty 
miles without stopping ; she has been push- 
ed, on emergency, one hundred and twenty 
miles, and occasionally, neither she nor her 
rider has tasted food for three whole days. 

Cunningham, in his valuable account of 
New South Wales, says, “ A friend of mine 
in the habit of riding a good deal, found 
that whenever he approached a gully, his 
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THE FALLOW DEER. 


sagac ious horse invariably opposed his wish- 
es to cross at the particular spot he had 
heen accustomed to, always endeavoring to 
lead oft to another part of the gully where 
no passage was known to exist by his rider. 
Resolving to see whither the cunning rogue 
would go, he gave him the rein, and soon 
found himself carried over the gully by a 
route he had never before followed. Still, 
however, thinking that the former was the 
nearest, he was curious enough to have both 
measured, when he found the horse’s judg- 
ment correct; that way being the nearest 
by several hundred yards.” 








THE FALLOW DEER. 


In form and disposition the Fallow Deer 
resembles the stag; but it is smaller, less 
robust, and has broad and palmated instead 


of branched and round horns. The two 
species have, indeed, an antipathy for each 
other, and will not herd in the same place. 
The color of the Fallow Deer is a brown- 
ish bay, whitsh beneath, on the inside of 
the limbs, and near the tail. The term of 
their life is about twenty years, and they 
arrive at perfection in three. They are sel- 
dom found wild, being generally bred up in 
varks, and kept for the amusement and lux- 
ury of the great They browse closer than 
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the stag, and will feed on many vegetables 
which he rejects, but they are prejudicial 
among young trees, which they frequently 
strip too close for recovery. They continue 
almost in the same state through the whole 
year; though there are particular seasons 
when their flesh is chiefly in esteem, 

Their horns, like those of other animals 
of this species, are shed every year, and 
renewed in the same time. 

The wish to possess some favorite spot 
often causes a herd of these animals tw 
divide into two parties, and engage each 
other with equal ardor and obstinacy. On 
such occasions, the combatants are led by 
the oldest and strongest deer of the flock; 
they attack with perfect order, fight with 
courage, retire or rally, as circumstances 
may require, and even renew the combat 
for several days ; until, at length, the weaker 
party is compelled to relinquish the object 
for whieh it has been contending. In Eng- 
land there are two varieties of the Fallow 
Deer ; the beautiful spotted kind, originally 
brought from Bengal, and the deep brown 
sort, introduced from Norway, by James I, 
and now common in many parts of this 
kingdom. 

* Soihlee lh etetaiintit 
REMARKABLE FIDELITY OF A DOG, 

A young Frenchman, wishing to get rid of 
his dog, took it along with hii to the Seine, 
where he hired a boat, and rowing into the 
stream, threw the animal in. ‘The poor crea- 
ture attempted to get up the side of the boat, 
but his master, whose intention was to drown 
him, constantly pushed him back with the oar, 
in doing which, he at last fell into the water 
himself, and would certainly have drowned, 
had not the dog, as soon as he saw his master 
struggling in the stream, suffered the boat to 
float away, and held him above water till assist 
ance arrived, and so preserved his life. 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DALMATIA DOG, 
® 


USED BOTH AS A POINTER AND COACH DOG. 





THE COACH DOG. 


This dog is a native of Dalmatia, a moun- 
ainous district of European Turkey. He 
has been domesticated in Italy for upwards 
of two centuries, and is now ofteito be 
met with both in Europe and this country. 

The Dalmatian is often used as a pointer, 
to which his natural propensity more in- 
clnes him than to be a dog of the chase ; 
he is said to be easily broken, and to be 
very stanch. He is handsome in shape ; 
his general color is white, and his whole 
body and legs are covered with small irreg- 
ular-sized black or reddish brown spots. A 
singular opinion prevailed at one time in 
England, that this beautiful dog was render- 
ed more handsome by having his ears crop- 


ped: this custom has now gone out of use. 
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The chief use of this dog seems to be as 
an attendant upon a carriage, for which the 
symmetry of his form and beauty of his 
skin peculiarly fit him. 

My young readers may have before met 
with the following remarkable instance of 
sagacity ina dog: “ Asurgeon of Leeds, in 
England, walking in the suburbs of that 
town, found a little spaniel, who had been 
lamed. This dog, which prebably had its 
name from Spain, belongs to a different 
species from the coach-dog. Well, the sur- 
geon carried the poor little lame animal 
home, bandaged up his leg, and, after two 
or three days, turned him out. The dog 
returned to the surgeon’s house every morn. 
ing, till his leg was perfectly well. 
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OF VALUE. 


At the end of several months, the spaniel 
again presented himself, in company with 
another dog, who had been lamed; and he 
intimated, as Well as piteous and intelligent 
looks could intimate, that he desired the 
same kind assistance to be rendered to his 
friend, as had been bestowed on himself.” 


OF VALUE. 
Parr I. 

Gold and Silver are the most convenient 
metals to use as money, because they take 
up but little room in proportion to their 
value. Hence they are called the precious 
metals. 

But why should gold and silver be of so 
much more value than iron? For they are 
not nearly so useful. We should be very 
ill off without knives, and scissors, and 
spades, and hatchets ; and these could not 
be made so well from any thing as from 
iron: and silver or gold would make very 
had tools indeed. 

To understand this, you must remember 
that it is not the most useful things that are 
of the most value. Nothing is more useful 
than air and water, without which we could 
not live. Yet these are, in most places, of 
no value, in the proper sense of that word ; 
that is, no one will give any thing in ex- 
change for them, because he can have them 
without. 

In some places, indeed, water is scarce ; 
and then people are glad to buy it. You 
may read in Scripture of many quarrels that 
arose about wells of water; because, in 
gome of the Eastern countries, water is so 
scarce that a well is a very important pos- 
session. But water is not more useful in 
those places where people are glad to buy 
it, than it is here, where, by the bounty of 
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Providence, it is plentiful. It is the scarcity 
that gives it value: and where iron is scaree, 
it is of great value. 

Some islands which our ships have yj. 
ited produce no iron; and the people there 
are glad to get a few nails in exchange for 
a hog. But, in some countries, iron, whieh 
is the most useful of all metals, is also 
through the goodness of Providence, the 
most plentiful. But still it is of some value; 
because it must be dug from the mines,and 
sinelted in furnaces, and wrought into tools 
before we can make use of it. If knives 
and nails were produced by nature ready- 
made, and could be picked up every where 


- like pebbles, they would be of no value, be- 


cause every one might get them for noth- 
ing. But they would be just as useful as 
they are now. 

Scarcity alone, however, would not make 
a thing valuable, if there were no reason 
why any one should desire to possess it 
There are some kinds of stones which are 
scarce, but of no value, because they have 
neither use nor beauty. You would not 
give any thing in exchange for such a stone, 
not because you can easily get it, but because 
you have no wish for it. 

Bu stone which is scarce and very 
beautiful, may be of great value, though it 
is of no use but to make an ornament for 
the person. Such are diamonds and rubies, 
and many others. Many people will work 
hard enough to earn money to buy, not only 
food and necessary clothing, but also lace, 
and jewels, and other articles of finery. 

And they desire these things the more 
because, besides being beautiful to the ey 
they are reckoned a sign of wealth in the 
person who wears them. A bunch of wild 
flowers will often be a prettier ornamett 
than a fine riband, or a jewel; buta We 
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man likes better to wear these last, to show 
that she can afford the cost of them; 
whereas the wild flowers may be had for 
picking. 
There is no harm in people’s desiring to 
be well dresset according to their station in 
life; but it is a pity that so many should be 
fond of expensive finery above their station, 
which often brings them to poverty. And 
often they spend money on ornaments, 
which would be better laid out in buying 
useful clothes and furniture, and in 
keeping them clean. A mixture of finery 
with rags and dirt is a diost disgusting sight. 
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THE CHAMOIS 

This animal, which belongs to the ante- 
lope tribe, chiefly inhabits the Alps and Py- 
renees, and is found in flocks of from four 
eighty, and even a hundred. It is about 
the size of the domestic goat, of a dusk 
yellow brown color, with the cheeks, chin, 
thtoat, and belly, of a yellowish white. 
The horns are black, slender, upright, hook- 
ed backward at the tips, and about eight 
inches in height, and at the base of each 
there is a tolerably large orifice in the skin, 
of which the use is unknown. Like all the 


antelope race, the Chamois has sparkling 
aid animated eyes. It feeds only on the 
a herbage, and its flesh is of a delicate 





THE CHAMOIS. 
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When alarmed, the Chamois hisses with 
such foree that the rocks and forests reeche ; 
the note being very sharp at first, and be- 
coming deeper towards the close. Having 
paused a moment, the animal looks round, 
and perceiving his apprehensions to be well 
founded, he again hisses with increased vio- 
lence; at the same time striking the ground 
with his fore feet, bounding from rock to 
rock, and evincing the utmost agitation, till 
the alarm is spread to a very considerabie dis- 
stance, and the whole flock provide for their 
safety by a precipitate flight. The hissing 
of the male is much louder than that of the 
female ; it is performed through the nose ; 
and is, strictly speaking, no other than a 
very strong breath driven violently through 
a small aperture. 

Heat is so extremely disagreeable to these 
animals that they are never seen during 
summer, except in the excavations of the 
rocks, amidst fragments of unmelted ice, or 
under the shade of hanging precipices,which 
face the north, and effectually keep off the 
rays of the sun. They drink but sparingly, 
and chew the cud in the intervals of feed- 
ing. Their agility is wonderful, as they 
will throw themselves down, across a rock, 
which is nearly perpendicular, and twenty 
or thirty feet m height, without a single 
prop to support their feet. Their motion 
has, indeed, rather the appearance of flying 
than of leaping. The Chamois hunters of 
the Alps are so fond of the occupation that 
it almost becomes a mania, and they will 
brave every danger in the pursuit of this 
animal. 

The numerous accidents to which they 
are subject do not appal them, and they 
will climb the most frightful precipices with 
an agility almost equal to that of the Cha. 
mois itself. 
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CHINESE WRITING. 
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CHINESE WRITING. 


The Chinese write w:th brushes made of 
rabbit-skin, which may be had of all sizes. 
The handle of the brush is of bamboo, on 
which, like our pencils and sealing-wax, 
the name and residence of the maker is 
inscribed. 

Wohuen the Chinese write, they hold tne 
brush as represented in the picture, between 
the thumb, and the fore and middle finger, 
so that it rests on the second joint of the 
fourth finger. ‘The position is uneasy, and 
it requires ‘practice and habit to render it 
otherwise. | 

The Chinese write from the top to the 
bottom, commencing their page at the right, 
so that as they go upon a fresh line, the 
hand covers what they have previously 
written, and they are forced to take it off 
entirely if they wish to read the last words. 
‘This inconvenience is not so great as might 


ae imagined, their ink drying very fast. 


All the eastern nations write from the right 
to the left, and not from the left to the right, 
as in Europe: the Chinese and Japanese 
alone use vertical, instead of horizontal lines. 
The ancient Greeks wrote alternately from 
right to left, and from left to write, like 
nurses at piough, up one furrow and down 
another, They termed this kind of writing 
Boustrophedon. 

In this country it is considered a great 
acquirement to be able to write well; the 
characters should be small and fine; they 
should be properly placed, and well chosen, 
particularly in petitions addressed to the 
mandarins ; the same mark ought not to be 
repeated in the same composition. This 
caution is still more requisite in writing @ 
the emperor; for there are particular words 
whjch are used solely in addressing him. 

As the hair-pencil retains the ink much 
better than our pens, less time is lost @ 
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taking it, and the liquid is not so soon ex- 
hausted. The Chinese men of science write 
with a celerity which is scarcely credible, 
and which can only be conceived by those 
who have seen a clever short-hand writer 
taking any thing down 


MARY LEE. 
BY MRS. C. GILMAN. 
[| wandered forth, at closing day, 

To breathe the evening air; 
Not yet was dropped the curtain gray, 


Which hides the flowerets fair. 


They blushed in beauty ‘neath my tread, 
And all their rich perfume 

Around in generous fragrance shed, 
Unwitting of their doom. 


I could not choose but bid my eye 
In simple gladness, rest 

Upon the gorgeous drapery, 
That lined the lovely west. 


And fain was [ to hear the note 
The black-bird gaily sung, 

As on the air it seemed to float, 
And o'er my heart-strings rung. 


l reached the brook, and mossy stone, 
Where lingering stil! for me, 

Was wont to sit, ‘till twilight lone, 
My little Mary Lee. 


Her knitting in her merry way, 
Would Mary hold on high, 
And all the progress of the day, 

Upon my fingers try. 


She was not there—not richly now 
To me the sunset beamed ; 

The black-bird caroled on the bough, 
But not for me it seemed. 


More bright than these was Mary’s look, 
When yesterday it shone, 





MARY LEE. 


More sweet her voice, when o’er the brook, 
She sent its joyous tone 


I hastened onward to the cot, 
Where Mary's mother dwelt,— 
Why seemed it such a lonely spot ? 

I never thus had felt. 


The woodbine now as gracefully, 
Around the porch was hung, 

The little gate with motion free 
As hospitably swung. 


1 paused a moment—and a groan 
Fell deeply on my ear ; 

I entered, it was Mary’s moan, 
She knew not I was near. 


She knelt beside her mother's bed, 
Her head was resting there ; 

The mother’s struggling breath had fled 
Her daughter knelt in prayer. 


And tears came gushing on her cheek, 
And sobs convulsed her frame, 

| heard thé little sufferer speak, 
It was her mother’s name. 


Come to my arms, poor child, I cried. 
Come hither, Mary Lee, 

God has been lavish to my pride, 
I'll share his gifts with thee. 


She leaned her pale cheek on my breast, 
] pressed her to my heart, 

And from that sacred place of rest, 
No more shall she depart. . 





THE NEW-ZEALANDERS. 


People are to be esteemed not according to the dress, but 
the mind. 


The New Zealanders are fond of dress; 


to a chief, who came on board the Active, 
Mr. Marsden presented a piece of India 
print, which quite transported him with de- 





COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 


light; he gazed on the figures with the 
greatest amazement, and throwing it over 
his shoulders, strutted about the deck with 
his whole soul absorbed in his splendid garb. 
On another occasion, Mr. Nicholas being on 
shore, and engaged in making purchases, 
was assailed by an old man, who offered 
him a large mat for his coat; to this he 
agreed. No sooner had the islander adjust- 
ted the coat on his own person, than his 
whole being seemed to have undergone a 
change. 

Mr. Marsden, too, in the journal of his 
second visit, mentions that he was much 


importuned by his friend Meodeenty, one 


of the chiefs, for a red flannel shirt, a night- 
cap, and a pair of spectacles. He observed 
that, if he could only get these articles, he 
should be a great man. And the ferocious 
Shungie mentioned, as one of his grievan- 
ees on his return from England, that he had 
not a piece of scarlet cloth, such as other 
chiefs possessed. “1 gave him a_ piece 
to-day,” adds the relator, “which seemed, 
for the time, to set his mind at rest; he put 
it over his shoulders, and strutted about with 
the consequence of a Roman Emperor.” 


AppLication.—You smile contemptuous- 
ly, perhaps, at savages, and think their love 
ef dress very ridiculous. You see that their 
clothes can make no real alteration in them; 
that however fine they appear, their lan- 
guage and*manners must a) ways betray their 
uncivilized state. And yet it may be you 
are fond of finery. Many think, if they 
have clothes of the same color or shape as 
their superiors, they will be taken for them; 
but their attempts to deceive are sure to be 
detected. Persons of true rank atid dignity 
often care little about dress; and, certainly, 
many things are far more desirable than 
fine clothes. When the celebrated Eras- 


mus was a poor student at Paris, he was 
indeed very anxious to be a little richer, 
but almost in rags as he was, it was not fine, 
nor even comfortable raiment, after which 
he principally longed. “ As soon as J 
money,” says he, in a letter to a friend, «| 
will buy, first, Greek books, and they 
clothes.” He felt, it is said, that “it is the 
mind that makes the body rich.” 
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COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 


Robert Brown and Henry Lee were walking 
home from school, when, on turning a comer 
of the street, Robert called out, “ A fight! 4 
fight! Let us go and see ?”’ “ No,”’ said Henry, 
“let us go quiet!y home, and not meddle with 
strife—we have nothing to do with the quarrel, 
and may get into mischief.’ “ You are® 
cowand, and afraid to go,” said Bob, and off he 
ran. Henry proceeded straight home, and i 
the afternoon went to school as usual. Bul 
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Bob had told all the boys that Henry Lee was 
a coward, and they laughed at him a great deal. 
Now Henry had learned that true courage was 
shown most in enduring reproach when it is 
undeserved, and that he ought to be afraid of 
nothing but sin. 

A few days after, Robert was bathing with 
some other school fellows, and got out of his 
depth. He struggled and screamed for help, 
but all in vain. The boys who had called 
Henry a coward, got out of the water and would 


THE PUMP. 


not assist him. Robert was sinking when Henry 
threw off his clothes, and springing into the 
water, just reached him as he was sinking the 
second time, and by greatexertion brought him 
to the shore, and thus saved his life. 

Robert Brown and his school fellows were 
ashamed of having called Henry a coward, and 
confessed that he had more courage than any 
of them. 

Little boys, never be afraid to do good; but 
always dread the commission of evil. 
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From the Youth’s Book of the Atmosphere . 
THE PUMP. 

You are well enough acquainted with the 
outside of a pump, and also with the liquid 
contents of the inside. You are all cold water 
drinkers, and always intend to be so. It is 
the pure element which nature formed for 
the use of the animal creation—one of the 
grand reservoirs of life and nourishment to 
the earth and every thing it sustains, animal 
or vegetable. How delicious are its crystal 
draughts—how reviving to slake the thirst, 
and cool the heated lips of labor from its 
gushing fountains. Your resort, when pant- 
ing with the toils of play, is not to the wine 








cup, or the beer flagon, but to the pure and 
healthful springs of the earth. You draw 
not the spigot, but ply the pump handle— 
the good old family pump, from which your 
fathers drew, as you now do, the only 
earthly beverage of health and contentment ; 
the only cup in which there are no unwhole- 
some dregs. There is no great beauty in a 
pump, however gaily it may be decorated— 
but there is a good deal of philosophy. Its 
operation depends on the pressure of the 
atmosphere. To show this I will introduce 


you to the inside of a pump, with its appa- 
ratus for bringing the water from the bottom 
of a well. 





CHILDHOOD. 


Here is a picture of the inside of a pump, 





with its rod and handle, or lever. You will 
perceive by the engraving that it is a hollow 
cylinder, with a thing like a bucket in the 
upper part, to which the rod is attached, 
and another towards the bottom which 
seems to have no particular business. You 
will find however tbat it has. These buck- 
ets are called pistons, and the upper one the 
sucker, or sucking piston. Both these pis- 
tons are hollow, and each has a valve or lid 
on the top. When shut, these valves fit 
close to the hollow of the piston, so as per- 
fectly to shut out the air. But they are fixed 
on hinges, which move very easily, and 
give way to a very light pressure. Both 
open upwards, towards the top of the pump. 
The lower piston, or plug, is fixed—the 
_ upper one moves up and down. 

When the barrel of the pump is empty, 
the spdce between the buckets is filled with 
air. Now you will readily perceive that 
when the upper bucket is foreed down by 
the rod, the air between the buckets will 
press down the valve of the lower bucket 
and shut it. At the same time, its upward 


pressure will open the valve of the upper 


bucket, through which a portion of the air 
will escape. When this bucket beging tg 
ascend, the valve will fall and close the pis. 
ton, and prevent the air entering the pump 
from above. As it ascends, an empty spaee, 
or vacuum, will be left in the pump, whieh 
the external air will endeavor to rush in to 
fill. As the lower valve also opens upwards, 
it will yield to the pressure from below, 
The pressure of the air therefore will force 
the water through the plug into the barrel 
of the pump. At the next descent of the 
sucker the water will pass through its valve 
into the upper chamber, and the next mo- 
tion upwards will carry it through the spout. 


-We have now got our water fresh and pure 


from the fountains of the earth. How bright 
and clear it looks and how cool and refresh- 
ing ittastes. Pass round the cup of nature's 
wine. No fear of excess, here, my young 
friends—there is vo danger of feverish ex- 
citement. This pure draught leaves ne 
pain behind it—no aching head, nor up- 
braiding heart. You have enjoyed temper- 
ance and philosophy. Let them ever be 
companions—one and inseparable. 





CHILDHOOD. 
BY R. HOWITT. 


We come to being from the night, 

As cometh forth the morning light ; 

The world is beautiful and new, 

The earth is filled with flowers and dew; 
Birds loudly sing on wing and spray, 
And we more merrily than they. 


We gather strength, we run, we leap, 
Find joy in every thing—and sleep; 
With mirth and beauty hand in hand, 
We take possession of the land : 

Life then is surely not a breath— 
What then has life to do with death? 
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4 mother’s love, her smiles, her tears, 
Are with us in those blessed years ; 
The seeds of fond affection sown 
youth, that strong in age are grown: 
ve, that in part her love repays, 
Her solace in declining days: 
Warmth, light in age’s wintry gloom, * 
Fair stars, sweet blossoms to the tomb. 
Tnen knowledge comes with manhood’s noon, 
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With care and sorrow — all too soon. 
The springs of mystery are unsealed, 
Whate’er was hidden is revealed ; 

A common vision is the spring ; 

The rainbow is a common thing ; 

The morning and the sunset skies 

Are gazed on with familiar eyes ; 

The reign of wild delight is o’er, 

And the bright earth is heaven no more 








THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS, 
No. IV. 
SALU TATIONS. 

When people meet, it is usual to say 
something kind or respectful to each other ; 
this is called saluting. Different 
have different manners of salutation. 


nations 
The 
eastern nations were, and still are, very 
exact in observing all the rules of politeness. 
Wesee a beautiful instance of this in Abra- 
ham’s conduct to the children of tleth, Gen. 
mi, Many texts in the Bible show us, 
that When people meet each other they use 
kind salutations. Their inquiries respecting 
each other’s welfare, were numerous and 
particular; and at parting they concluded 





with many wishes of happiness to each 
other. When they met they generally said, 
“The Lord be with thee;” “The Lord 
bless thee ;” and “ Blessed be thou of the 
Lord;” or “Peace (which they considered 
as including every good wish) be with thee,” 
Ruth ii. 4. Jud. xix. 20. 1 Sam. xxv. 6. 
2 Sam. xx. 9. Psa. exxix. 8. 

In the latter times of the Jewish nation, 
much time was spent in these forms and 
ceremonies, as is still very much the custom 
in eastern nations, particularly in China, 
where there is a great deal more ceremony 
than among any other people, but very ht- 
tle sincerity. If a traveller, in the east, 
meets any person on the road he loses 


much time in these salutations, while his 
thoughts are continually interrupted from 
more important subjects. It was probably 
for this reason that Christ told his disciples, 
when he sent them out to travel, “ Salute no 
man by the way,” Luke x. 4. As if he had 
said, “ Do not waste your time in long con- 
versations and useless ceremonies with the 
people you may meet, but remember the 
important business upon which you are 
employed.” That it was to guard against 
the foolish excess to which these customs 
were carried, and not to forbid them to show 
proper respect and civility, is plain from his 
command, Matt. x. 12. when they came into 
a house they were to salute it, or to say, 
“ Peace be to this house,” Luke x. v. The 
order to salute no one on the way, would 
impress them with the importance of attend- 
ing fully to the duties they were sent to 
perform. This also explains Elisha’s order 
to Gehazi, 2 Kings iv. 29. 

Thus the apostle Peter wrote in his epis- 
tles, “ Be courteous,” 1 Peter iii. 8. The 
apostle Paul evidently was so, and as I have 
heard it said, there can be no doubt but that 
he was truly “a christian gentleman,” though 
sometimes he earned his bread with his own 
labor: for these things are by no means in- 
consistent with each other, Acts xviii. 3. 2 
Thess. iii. 8. 

In the last discourse of our Lord with his 
disciples, he alludes, very beautifully, to the 
empty way in which the people of the world 
express their good wishes to one another, 
and shows how much more sincere are his 
earnest desires for your welfare. “My 


peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you; not as the world giveth, give 1 
unto you,” John xiv. 27. 

Oh, my dear readers, pray for that peace 
which the world cannot give. 


Worldly 
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pleasures will soon tire you and pass away; 
but if you really love Him, then Gog’ 
Holy Spirit will impart to you peace of 
mind, for “ great peace have they that Igye 
the Lord;” and during all the trials, afflie. 
tions, or troubles you may meet with, when 
none of the toys or vanities of this world 
ean delight, you will have a true sense of 
peace and comfort within. 

Did you ever see a brother, or a sister, or 
a companion very ill, and perhaps dying? 
They were not then able to play or enjoy 
the pleasures they had formerly been fond 
of; but if they loved Christ, how happy 
were they then to think of the things they 
had learned respecting Him and His salve 
tion! Seek earnestly for that peace which 
the Saviour has pointed out to you in his 
precepts ; see Col. i. 20. which even little 
children are invited to come to him to ob 
tain. Great shall be the peace of such child- 
ren; see Isa. liv. 18. My young readers, 
love Christ; and, when with your compan: 
ions, also remember to follow peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which no map 
shall see the Lord, Heb. xi. 14. 

But to return to the eastern methods of 
saluting. They bowed very low, as Jacob 
did, Genesis xxxiti. 3. and his sons, xiii. 6 
which shows what is meant by stooping 
with the face to the earth, .and bowing 
David did so, 1 Sam. xxiv. 8. See alse 
Gen. xii. 6. 


For Parley’s Magazine. 


THE LITTLE WOOL MERCHANT 


In a remote part of Ireland, there lived 
an honest, but poor farmer, who had three 
sons, and as many daughters. The you~ 
est of the sons was named Nichols, He 
was small in stature, and talked very little 
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but he had a great deal of good sense and 
observation. When he was very young he 
nto think it was his duty to go away 
and earn his living. One day he went into 
the store to do an errand, and he heard 
some wool traders speaking of a very beau- 
tiful kind of wool, from which they made 
g great deal of money. 
Nichols listened to the conversation, at- 
tentively, and wished very much he had 
some money to buy some wool. He was 
scarcely twelve years of age when he asked 
his father’s permission to go from home, and 
earn his own living. His father knowing 
Nichols to be an honest and industrious boy, 
gave him his consent. Dressed in a suit of 
coarse, strong clothes, and with a great pair 
of wooden shoes, and a knotty cane to de- 
fend hiinself with, he set out with no other 
provisions than a small cheese and a loaf of 
bread. 
called the Baron of Baltimore, who was 
noted for his kindness, he repaired to his 
house. 

The boy seemed so frank and industrious 
that the baron was very much pleased with 
him and trusted him with a hundred 
crowns, Nichols made his purchases with 
great discretion, and taking the wool back, 
he sold it for nearly double the money he 
had given for it. This success gave him 
hew courage and he resolved to travel back 
to buy some more; but first he resolved to 
visit his friend the baron and give him his 
money. ‘The baron was so much charmed 
with the way in which the money had been 
managed and the prompt payment of the 
debt, that he insisted on making a present 


of it to the boy. But no, he would not 
accept it. 


Having heard of a very rich man 


After bidding the baron farewell, he again 
*t out on his journey. The anxiety of 
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Nichols to pay his debts, soon made the 
people willing to trust him. ‘This honest in- 
dustry soon gained friends, and far and near 
the people told the story of the enterprising 
wool merchant. At last, Nichols came to 
such a pitch of popularity, that he was 
obliged to buy horses and wagons to trans- 
port his goods from one place to another. 

In the midst of prosperity, however, he 
did not forget the improvement of his mind. 
He set apart some time from business to be 
devoted to his studies. He hired the best 
masters in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography, and bought many books, such as 
voyages and travels. In three years our 
little adventurer had acquired more money 
than his father had seen in his whole life ;— 
and he naturally became very anxious to go 
home and tell his parents his good luck. 
He had neither heard from them, nor they 
from him since he had left them. 

It was a joyful day for Nichols when he 
came within sight of his native town. He 
left his horses, wagons, and domestics, at an 
inn and repaired to his father’s house. He 
opened the kitchen door just as the family 
were sitting down to supper. One of his 
brothers remembering him exclaimed, “ It 
is my brother! It is my brother!” Yes, 
yes,” exclaimed one of his sisters, “ it is our 
Nichols!” “What have you been doing 
all this time ?” asked his father, looking rot 
a little displeased at his shabby appearance. 
Nichols replied, “when I have distributed 
my presents [ will tell you my story.” 

So saying he gave his father a purse con- 
taining a hundred pieces of gold; to his 
mother he gave one containing fifty pieces, 
and to each of his brothers one containing 
twenty-five pieces. The old man turned 
pale at the sight of so much money, and he 
cried out, “Oh Nichols! is it possible you 


have turned robber?” “Oh! no my dear 
father, when you have heard my story, I 
think you will not be ashamed to own me 
as a son.’ 

When he had finished his story, his broth- 
ers cried, “Ah ha! then you are the little 
wool merchant we bave heard so much 
about.” Indeed it seemed but a dream to 
the family, till his horses, wagons and letters 
were produced. When atthe end of a fort- 
night he told them he must go, they said it 
seemed as if he had not been there a single 
day. Before he was thirty years of age, he 
gave up his trade to one of his brothers, and 
purchasing a farni, he lived the remainder 
of his days in industry and usefulness. 








THE PURPLE FINCH. 


This isa bird of passage, proceeding south 
to Louisiana and the adjoining states during 
tne cold weather, and returning north early 
in April. Great numbers of them however 


remain in Pennsylvania through the winter, 


THE PURPLE FINCH. 


feeding on the seeds of the poplar, button. 
wood, juniper, cedar, and the many rank 
weeds that flourish in rich botioms, and 
along the margin of creeks. In spring, they 
frequent the elm trees, feeding on delicate 
buds, and cherry and apple blossoms tijj 
about the middle of May. They fly ata 
considerable height in the air, and their 
note is a single chink. They possess great 
boldness and spirit, and when caught, bite 
violently, and hang by the bill from you 
hand, striking with great fury ; but they arg 
soon reconciled to confinement, and in q 
day or two are quite at home. ‘They are 
very hardy and vigorous. 

The male Purple Finch is six inches in 
length, with head, neck, back, breast and 
tail coverts of a dark erimson; bill short, 
strong, conical, and of a dusky horn color; 
wings and tail of a dusky black, edged with 
reddish. The female is nearly of the same 
size; of a brown olive or flaxen color, streak 
ed with dusky black ; the breast is whitish, 
streaked with a light flax color; tail and 
wings, as mm the male, only edged with dull 
brown instead of red. 


THE BASKET OF PLUMS. 

A poor girl whose face was pale and 
sickly, and who led a little ragged child by 
the hand, came up one day to the deor of a 
large house, and seeing a boy standing there, 
said to him,—* Do, pray, sir, ask your mam- 
ma to buy these plums, ‘There are four 
dozen in my basket.” George Loft took 
the basket to his mother, who counted the 
plums, and finding them right in numoet, 
and that they were sound, good fruit, sett 
out to know the price. The girl asking 
more than Mrs. Loft thought they wel 
wortl, she put the plums again into the 
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basket, and told George to carry them backg§house, Mrs. Loft, placing the fruit in her 


and say it did not suit her to buy them. 

Now these plums were fresh picked from 
the tree ; they had a fine bloom on them, and 
were very tempting to the eye. George 
loved plums above all other fruit, and he 
walked very slowly from the parlour with 
his eyes fixed on the basket. ‘The longer 
he looked, the more he wished to taste them. 
One plum, be thought,would not be missed ; 
and as he put his hand in to take that one, 
two others lay close under his fingers. It was 
aseasy to take three as Gne, and the three 
plums were taken and put into his pocket. 
When he reached the hall door, and gave 
the basket back to the girl, his face was as 
red as a flame of fire, but she did not notice 
it, nor thought of counting her plums ; for 
how could she suppose any one in (that 
house would be so mean as to take from her 
little store ! 

It chanced, that as the girl turned from 
the door, Mrs, Loft came to the parlour 
window, and seeing the girl look so ill, she 
felt sorry she had not bought the plums. 
Therefore, throwing up the sash, she asked 
the cause of her sickly looks. The girl 
then told a sad story of distress: she had 
been ill of a fever: her parents had caught 
the disease of her, and were now very bad, 
and not able to work for the support of 
their children. In the little garden of their 
cottage, a plum-tree grew, and she had 
picked the ripe plums, and came out to sell 
them, that she might buy physic for her 
parents, and food for herself and her hun- 
gry little sister, Mrs. Loft paid the girl the 
full price for her plums, gave her wine to 
rarry to her sick parents, and food for her- 
self and the child, and bade her return the 
hext day for more. 

Soon after the grateful girl had left the 


desert baskets, found that instead of forty- 
eight, there were only forty-five plums ; 
and far from thinking her son had been 
guilty of the theft, she laid the blame on the 
girl, who she now thought had tried to im- 
pose on her. It was not the loss of three 
plums that Mrs. Loft eared for, but the want 
of an honest mind which gave her offence. 
She had meant to be a friend to the poor 
girl, but now she began to doubt the truth 
of her story; for Mrs. Loft thought, if she 
could impose in one thing, she might also 
in others. Deeming the girl therefore ne 
longer worthy of her kindness, she gave 
orders for her to be seut away when she 
came on the morrow. 

George had heard the whole; first, the 
tale of distress, and then his mother’s cen- 
sure of the blameless girl. He had not only 
taken from a poor, wretched creature a part 
of her little all, but had been the means of 
bringing a foul reproach upon her, while 
her parents, who might have been saved 
from greater distress by his mother’s bounty, 
would now be left helpless, in sickness and 
in sorrow. All this cruel mischief he had 
done for the sake of eating three plums: 
he too, who had never wanted food, clothes, 
nor any thing a child need desire to possess. 
He felt the bitter pangs of guilt, and the 
fruit, whose shape and bloom had looked 
so tempting, was now as hateful as poison 
to the sight of George. 

There was still a way left to make some 
amends, namely, to confess his fault to his 
mother. It did require some courage to do 
this; and when a boy throws away his 
sense of honor, no wonder his courage 
should forsake him. George could not re- 
solve to disclose a crime to his mother, 
which he thought'she never would find out, 
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The first day in each week he had sixpence 
given him for pocket money, and he laid a 
plan to save tl.at money, and to bestow it 
for a month to come on the girl. This he 
thought was doing even more than justice ; 
for as her three plums were only worth one 
penny, he should by this means give her 
two shillings for them, and save his own 
credit with his mamma. He wished with 
all his heart he had never touched the 
plums ; but as he had done it, it seemed to 
him less painful to leave the poor girl to 
suffer the blame, than to accuse himself. 

With this plan of further deceit in his 
mind, George went to dinner, and before 
the cloth was taken from the table, he had 
reason enough to repent of his double error. 
Mrs. Loft, in paying for the plums, had given 
a number of half-pence, among which, un- 
seen by her, a shilling had slipped. When 
the poor girl reached the cottage, she found 
the shilling, and lost not a moment in com- 
ing back to restore it to its right owner. 
Mrs. Loft well knew, that she who could be 
thus just in one instance must have an hon- 
est mind. Her doubts of the poor girl were 
at an end ; but no sooner did she cast her 
eyes on George, than she read, in the deep 
blush that spread over his face, in his down- 
cast look, and the trembling of his limbs, 
who was the guilty person. 

Guilt not only fixes the stings of remorse 
within the bosom, but imprints its hateful 
wnark upon the outward orm. 





MAGNETICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


The magnetic attraction will not be de- 
stroyed by interposing obstacles between the 
magnet and the iron. Lay a small needle 
on a piece of paper, and put a magnet 
under the paper ; the needle may be moved 
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®ackwards and forwards. Lay the needle 
on a piece of glass, and put the magnet 
under the glass, it will still attract the 
needle. 

The same effects will take place if g 
board be interposed between the magnet 
and the iron, This property of the magnet 
has afforded the means of some very amus. 
ing deceptions. A little figure of a man hag 
been made to spell a person’s name. The 
hand, in which was a piece of iron, rested 
on a board, under which a person, concealed 
from view, with a powerful magnet, con 
trived te carry it from letter to letter, until 
the word was made up. The figure of a 
goose or swan, with a piece of iron con- 
cealed about the head, is set to float in 
water. 

A rod, with a concealed magnet at the 
end, is presented to the bird, and it swims 
after it. The effect is still more amusing 
when there is a magnet both in the bird 
and the rod. Ifthe opposite end to that in 
the beak of the bird be presented, the bird 
swims up to it, but if the same end, the 
bird retreats. If a bit of bread be put on 
the opposite end, the bird will follow it 
round and round a basin; but if the end 
that has no food be turned to it, it retreats 
and may be chased all round. 

The figure of a fish is thrown into the 
water with a small magnet concealed in its 
mouth. Of course, if a baited hook be sus 
pended near it, the magnet and iron by 
mutual attraction will bring the fish to the 
bait. 

The most remarkable means by which 
magnetic power may be communicated is 
by passing a violent shock of electricity 
through a piece of iron. It has been ob- 
served, that iron, struck by lighming, which 
is natural electricity, has become magnetit. 
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Rubbing a piece of iron with the magnetic 
old bars of a window, or fire-irons may 
communicate magnetism. 





A CHRISTIAN’S DAY 
BY MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
WAKING 


IN THE MORNING. 


Lord, let my thoughts on angel wings, 
At waking, rise to thee, 

Ev'n ere the lark at ‘‘ Heaven’s gate sings’”’ 
Her hymn of ecstasy ! 

And as the light, through night's dark stole 
Increaseth more and more, 

May brighter ardors in my soul 
Thy Providence adore ! 


WALKING 

While drinking in the healthful air, 

While gazing round on earth and sky ; 
Lord, let my heart the influence share, 

Which nerves my frame, and fills mine eye. 
Let rapture wake the grateful glow, 

Till thou alone my worship be ! 
Since all that Nature can bestow 

Of bliss or beauty, flows from thee ' 


OUT INTO THE FIELDS. 


TAKING REFRESHMENT 

As oft | break my daily bread, 
Or plentiful or scant, 

Oh! may I ne’er forget to spread . 
The board of humbler want! 

And as my temperate cup I take 
With fervent gratitude, 

May that glad act the memory wake 
Of Christ's atoning blood ' 


GOING TO REST. 


When slumbers, soft as noiseless snow, 
Descend upon mine eyes, 

Lord, let me sink to rest, as though 
I never more should rise ! 

Let thy blest Spirit, from my breast, 
The world, and sin, have driven, 

So that if Veath these lids have pressed, 
My soul may wake in Heaven! 


A CHRISTIAN’S DAY. 


PRACTICAL VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


A practical method for understanding vul- 
gar fractions was proposed by a German 
author, Mr. Feinaigle, which renders this 
puzzling portion of arithmetic much plainer 
than it usually appears to young scholars, 
The method is as follows :—Cut a piece of 
paper into the form of a circle; or, what 
children may understand better, take a ban- 
nock, or round barley cake, and make a 
mark in its centre: through this draw two 
lines, at right angles to each other, cutting 
the circle into four equal parts; each of 
these will of course be a fourth part of one 
circle or one cake ; two of them will be two- 
fourths of the same; three will be three- 
fourths. With these four pieces, an exem- 
plification may be given of all the complex 
rules of vulgar fractions. 

A child will see at once that two-fourths 
make one-half; if each of the fourths be 
divided into two, he will perceive that there 
are eight in all, and that of course the half 
of one-fourth is one-eighth: if the fourths (or 
quarters) be divided each into three parts, 
his eyes will tell him that there are now 
twelve parts, and that therefore the third 
part of one-fourth is one-twel/th of the whole. 
‘Take four of these twelfth parts, and he will 
see by what remains that four-twelfths make 
one-third, and six-twelfths one-half, &e. 

if any teacher or father of a family will 
give himself the trouble to try this method, 
he will find that the bugbear of fractions, 
which is such a hobgoblin to young arith- 
meticians, will disappear in one or two les- 
sons, and the scholar will acquire clear ideas 
on the subject easi'y. The notation of frac- 
tions should not be taught till after these 
elementary ideas are familiar. A child, to 
whom the abstract character 3 or 4, 1s a 


4 
mystery, will easily comprehend its meaning 





THE LEOPARD. 


when it comes in the shape of certain sec- 
tions of a round cake, or, what may answer 
very neatly, of a slice of orange. 





SYMBOLS. 


PY MISS JEWSBURY. 


in youth the heart is like the bird, 
The humming-bird of eastern bowers} 
That ever (take the traveller’s word) 
Feeds flying on the dews of flowers. 
In manhood, ‘tis the eagle bold, 
Borne upward to the cloud, the sky ; 
That scorns the rock and mountain hold, 
Except to build on, or to die 


The sparkler of the woods is caught, 
The eagle's bosom pierced ere long ; 

What symbol shall for age be sought? 
What bird its emblem be in song? 


The mocking-bird its likeness be, 
That hath no music of its own ; 

That sings with imitative glee— 
The bird of memory alone 





THE LEOPARD. 


The leopard of India is called by the na- 
tives the “Tree Tiger,” from its habit of 
ascending a tree, when pursued, or for the 
purpose of enabling it to spring securely on 
its prey. It is doubtless able to effect this 
ascent, by the extraordinary flexibility of 
its limbs, which gives it the power of spring- 
ing upward ;—for, in the construction of 
the feet, it has no greater facilities for climb- 
ing than the lion or the tiger. 

It cannot clasp a branch like the bear, 
because the bone called the clavicle is not 
sufficientiy large to permit this action. The 
Indian hunters chase the leopard to a tree; 





but even in this elevated spot it is a task of 
great difficulty to shoot him; for the eXtras 
ordinary quickness of the creature enables 
him to protect himself by the most rapid 
movements, 

The Atricans catch this species in pitfalls, 
covered over with slight hurdles, upon 
which there is placed a bait. In some old 
writers on natural history there are accounts 
of a leopard being taken in a trap, by means 








of a mirror, which, when the animal jumps 
against it brings down the door upon him. 
This story may have received some sane- 
tion from the disposition of the domestic 
cat, when young, to survey her figure ina 


looking glass. 





MORAL SENTENCES. 


When our bed is straw, we sleep in safety; 
but when we lie down on roses, we must be- 
ware of the thorns. 

He is a wise man who knows how to govern 
his passions and affections. He that can give 
up his own will, is lord of himself. 

To subdue passion, and to regulate desire, 
are the greatest tasks of man as a moral agent. 

Be virtuous while thou art young, so shall 
thine age be honored. 

The wise man continues to live from his first 
period ; the fool is always beginning. 
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A SINGLE MASTED VESSEL. 
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EVERY THING FOR THE BEST. 


A CUTTER. 

My young readers may see on the pre- 
ceding page the first of a series of cuts, 
representing the different sorts of vessels. 
Cutters have been always favorite vessels 
from their excellent sailing qualities. They 
are consequently much employed as _rev- 
enue cruisers, sinugglers, privateers, and 
packets, and in any trade requiring de- 
spateh. 

A single-masted vessel is objectionable, 
because in the event of springing a spar, 
she becomes perfectly helpless ; hence large 
cutters are only used in short voyages, or as 
coasting cruisers. 





From the Southern Rose Bud. 


EVERY THING FOR THE BEST. 


“My dear daughter, I am afraid that you 
will be disappointed in the pleasure you 
anticipated this evening, as you perceive it 
rains very hard.” 

“JT hope not, mother, although I see no 
prospect of its holding up, and you know I 
cannot go in the rain: however, I will try 
to bear the disappointment as well as I can.” 

“ Be assured, my dear, every thing is done 
for the wisest purposes, and that if you are 
disappointed in going you will reap some 
advantage from i 

“IT cannot see how my not going to the 
party will profit me in the least, but I will 
endeavor to believe so.” 

“No my dear, perhaps you cannot, but 
there is One who can, and if you are net 
engaged, I will relate to you an anecdote, 
which will illustrate, what I have been tell- 
ing you.” 

“Last year, a friend of mine engaged to 
go with a large party to the theatre, and 
they had all promised themselves a great 
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deal of pleasure, as a distinguished agetor 
intended to perform ; however, in the eye. 
ning such a storm of wind and rain arose, 
that they all determined to postpone their 
visit to another occasion, except one gentle 
man, who said he did not care for any of 
the elements, and that he would go. That 
night, they were aroused by a great noise 
and tumult, which proceeded from a fire jn 
the other end of the city, but when they 
inquired where tae fire was, what do you 
think was the answer? The theatre where 
they had all intended to go, had accidentally 
caught fire, and the wind being very high, 
the whole building, together with some other 
houses near it, were demolished, and that 
gentleman who despised the elements, es- 
caped with difficulty.” 

“Well, mother, whenever | am disap- 
pointed in future, 1 will not repine, but 
recollect ‘that every thing happens for the 
best.’” 





WISHES. 
BY MRS. GILMAN. 
ANNA. 
1 wish I was a small bird, 
Among the leaves to dwell, 
To scale the sky in gladness, 
Or seek the lonely dell; 
My matin song should celebrate 
The glory of the earth, 
And my vesper hymn ring gladly, 
With the trill of careless mirth. 


ELLEN. 

I wish | was a flow’ret, 
To blossom in the grove, 

I'd spread my opening leaflets, 
Among the plants I love ; 

No hand would roughly cull me, 
As I looked up to the sky, 

[ silently should ope to life, 
And quietly should die 
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MARY. 
1 wish 1 was a gold-fish, 
To seek the sunny wave, 
To part the gentle ripple, 
And amid its coolness lave ; 
I would glide through life delighted, 
Amidst the glow of day, 
And when night came on in softness, 
Beneath the star-beam play. 


MOTHER. 


Hush! hush! romantic prattlers, 
You know not what you say, 
When soul, the crown of mortals, 
You would lightly throw away. 

What is the songster’s warble 
And the flow’ret’s blush refined, 

To the noble thought of Deity, 
Within your opening mind ? 
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THE ANTELOPE, 

The Antelope tribe forms the connecting 
link between the goat and the deer. In the 
texture of their horns they agree with the 
former; and in their graceful make and 
swiftness of flight they resemble, and, in- 
deed, surpass the latter. Their horns are 
smooth, long, and twisted spirally or an- 
nulated, and are never east. Their legs 
are long and tendinous, and in some of 
the species are so exceedingly slender and 
brittle that they will snap with a slight 
blow. They inhabit hot mountainous 
countries, and bound from rock to rock 


with an agility that excites astonishment in 
a spectator. In Africa and Asia they are 
very numerous. The general color is brown 
on the back, and whice under the belly. In 
the east the Antelope: bears the name of 
Gazelle, and such is the brightness and 
beauty of its eyes that they furnish similes 
to the poet, and to call a woman “ gazelle- 
eyed” is to pay her one of the highest com- 
pliments, 


OF VALUE. 
Part II. 

You understand now, I hope, that what- 
ever is of value must not only be desirable 
for its use, or beauty, or some pleasure it 
affords, but also scarce ; that is, so limited in 
supply, that it is not to be had for nothing. 
And of things which are desirable, those are 
the most valuable which are the most lim- 
ited in supply; that is, the hardest to be 
got. 

This is the reason why silver and gold 
are of more value than iron. If they had 
been of no use or beauty at all, no one 
would have ever desired them ; but being 
desirable, they are of greater value than 
iron, because they are so much scarcer and 
harder to be got. They are found in but 
few places, and in small quantities. Gold, 
in particular, is obtained chiefly in the form 
of dust, by laborious washing of the sand of 
certain streams. It costs only as much in 
labor and other expenses to obtain about 
fifteen pounds of silver, as to obtain one 
pound of gold; and this is the cause that 
one pound of gold will exchange for about 
fifteen pounds of silver. 

But besides being desirable and being 
scarce, there is one point more required, for 
a thing to have value ; or in other words, te 
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be such, that something else may be had in 
exchange for it. It must be something that 
you can part with to another person. For 
mstance, health is very desirable, and is 
what every one cannot obtain; and hence, 
we sometimes do speak of health as being 
of value ; but this is not the strict use of the 
word value. For no one can give his health 
to another in exchange for something else. 
Many a rich man would be glad to give a 
thousand pounds, or perhaps ten thousand 
pounds, in exchange for the healthy consti- 
tution and strong limbs of a poor laborer ; 
and perhaps, the laborer would be glad to 
make such a bargain: but though he might 


cut off his limbs, he could not make them > 


another man’s; he may throw away his 
health, as many do, by intemperance ; but 
he cannot transfer it; that is, part with it to 
another person. 

Parr Ill. 

On these elementary points such ques- 
tions as the following may be usefully put 
to themselves by those to whom the subject 
is new :— 

1. Why is air not an article of value ?— 
Because, though it be very useful, it is to be 
had for nothing. 

2. Why is some scarce kind of stone, that 
is of no use or beauty, not an article of val- 
ue ?—Because, though it be not a thing that 
every one can get, no one desires to get it. 

3. Why is a healthy constitution not an 
article of value >—Because, though it be 
very cesirable, and is not what every one 
can get, it is not transferable—that is, cannot 
be transferred, or parted with by one person 
to another 

4. Why is a spade an article of value >— 
Because it is, 1st, desirable, as being of use ; 
édly, limited in supply, that is, it is not what 
every one can have for nothing; and 3dly, 
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transferable, that is, one person can part 
with it to another. 

5. Why isa silver spoon of more yalue 
than a spade ?—Because, though it be no; 
more useful, it is more limited in supply, o: 


harder to he gok on account of the diffic ulty 


of working the mines of silver. 

When any thing that is desirable js to be 
had by labor, and is not to be had withour 
labor, of course we find men lxboring to 
obtain it; and things that are ef very great 
value will usually be found to hae cost very 
great labor. This has led some persons to 
suppose that it is the labor which has beep 
bestowed on any thing that gives it value 
but this is quite a mistake. It is not the 
labor which any thing has cost that causes 
it to sell for a high price; but on the con- 
trary, it is its selling for a high price that 
causes men to labor in procuring it. For 
instance, fishermen go out to sea, and toil 
hard in the wet and cold to catch fish, be- 
cause they can get a good price for them 
but if a fisherman should work hard all 
night, and catch but one small fish, while 
another had perhaps caught a thousand, by 
falling in with a shoal, the first would not 
be able to sell his one fish for the same 
price as the other man’s thousand, though 
it would have cost him the same labor. It 
has now and then happened that a salmon 
has leaped into a boat by chance; but 
though this has cost no labor, it is not for 
that reason the less valuable. And if a man, 
in eating an oyster, should chance to meet 
with a fine pearl, it would not sell for less 
than if he had been diving for it all day. 

It is not, therefore, labor that makes things 
valuable, but their being valuable that makes 
them worth Jaboring for. And God, bav 
ing judged in his wiadom that it is not good 
for men to be idle, has so appointed things 
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by his Providence, that few of the things eat bread in the sweat of his face; and 
that are most desirable can be obtained almost all the necessaries, comforts, and 
without labor It is ordained for man to luxuries of life, are obtained by labor. 








CHINESE COUNTRY STAGE-CART. 


Although this conveyance is used for the 
carriage of the most common articles, it 
differs little in form from those which the 
richest Chinese, and even the emperor him- 
self, make use of for riding about the streets 
of the capital, and for travelling. From the 
awkward form of these carriages, palan- 
quins and litters might well be thought far 
preferable. 

The country stage-wagons or carts are 
barrow, heavy, on small wheels without 
spokes, or rather with four clumsy blocks as 
asubstitute. The weight is placed over the 
Wheels, and partly outside ; consequently, 
the centre of gravity not being in the mid- 
dle, the vehicle is liable to be overturned by 
the least jolt. 

The villagers in some provinces made use 


of bamboo wheelbarrews, very difficult to 
hold and guide. M. de Guignes says that, 
“having met an empty barrow, we endeav- 
ored to wheel it, but it was not without dif- 
ficulty that we could maintain its equilib- 
rium; whence an opinion may be formed 
of the labor of the condwetor when it is 
laden, with the addition also of a sail.” 

The ancient travellers all speak of these 
carriages with sails, as more common wath 
the Chinese of that time than with their 
descendants. 

These barrows are made of bamboo, and 
have only one wheel. When there is no 
wind, a man harnesses himself to it, and 
draws it before, while another keeps it 
steady, and pushes it behind. When the 
wind is favorable, they spread a mat sail, 
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which makes the labor of the man who 
draws it unnecessary. 

After all, however, this plan is more prac- 
ticable in some countries of China than it 
would be in Europe. In those regions, the 
monsoons, or equinoctial winds, blow reg- 
ularly in one direction. 

M. de Guignes remarks on the sail-bar- 
rows of China, that “all this machinery is 
of very little, or rather of no use whatever.” 
However, the Chinese peasant has only to set 
his sail, and push his barrow in the common 
way: if he acts otherwise, he must find 
some evident advantage in it. It is not in 
such things as this that people blindly fol- 
low the empire of custom; they will retain 
the clumsy absurd form of the carts of 
their predecessors, because they cannot get 
wheelwrights to make them on any other 
plan, or because they will not risk the trial 
of any which are made differently: but 
when it relates to opinion whether the bar- 
row goes easier with or without the sail, 
the most prejudiced cannot resist the mani- 
fest evidence of his senses as connected 
with his own interest. 





THE PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 

It is highly important that you, my young 
readers, should become acquainted with all 
the principal efforts, which are made by 
good men, at the present day, to improve 
the condition of our race. Nothing gives 
me more pleasure, than to speak of benevo- 
lent actions. 

Among all the excellent societies of the 
present day, there is perhaps none, whose 
charity has given such immediate relief to 
the miserable and distressed, as that about 
which I am going to speak. It is called The 
Prison Discipline Society. It was organiz- 
ed in Boston on the 13th day of June, 1825, 
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and its object was “ the insprovement of the 


public prisons.” In a year from the da 
when the society was formed, the first gp. 
nual report of its proceedings was pub- 
lished. Since then there have been seven 
annual reports—and the last of these reports 
shows, that by the goodness of God, the 
society has done a great deal towards effeet- 
ing the object for which it was established, 

The public prisons have been vastly im- 
proved ; and much credit & due to those 
good men, who have given their time and 
money to an object, approved, as they be. 
lieved, by the Saviour of the World, 

Little boys and girls, who live in virtue 
and peace at home, can form no idea of the 
dreadful misery of the criminals confined in 
the State prisons, when they were first yis- 
ited by the Prison Discipline Society. It 
is true, that these prisoners were very wick- 
ed: but the Son of God had compassion on 
the worst of criminals, and pardoned even 
the malefactor on the cross. 

I once saw some boys, shouting and laugh- | 
ing at some poor creatures, who had just 
received their sentence, and were going, 
hound together, two by two, to the place of 
their confinement. This was very cruel and 
unfeeling ; for in the heart of a good child, 
the sight of such guilty creatures would 
have inspired feelings of grief and pity. 

Criminals are punished to suppress crime. 
Therefore the chief object should be 
reform the guilty; but as the affairs were 
formerly arranged in prisons, criminals were 
sent back into the world more hardened 
than ever. The prison-buildings were very 
insecure, so that prisoners frequently & 
caped. Many persons were confined t 
gether in the same cell, where they often 
plotted their escape and meditated how the) 
might commit new crimes. They wet 
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seldom visited. Air and light were excluded, 
or only admitted into their close dungeons 
through small crevices in the doors. Every 
thing was filthy ; and cleanliness, which has 
been truly called a virtue in itself, was no- 
where present. 

The prisoners received no religious in- 
struction, and weré often unoccupied in any 
work ortrade. "There were few rooms for 
the sick, and many died through neglect 
and want of medicine. There was no dis- 
crimination of crimes. The murderer and 
the thief were companions in the same cell ; 
and, what will strike you with more horror 
than any thing I have related, the young 
and the old were confined together! The 
youngest offender was thus ruined by an 
interview with the oldest criminal; when, 
if he had been imprisoned alone, he might 
have been easily reformed, and, upon his 
release, have for ever forsaken his evil ways. 

[am sure, that it will afford you much 
gratification to learn, that through the benev- 
olent exertions of the Prison Discipline Soci- 
ety, all the worst evils have been remedied. 
Under its direction, strong, spacious and 
secure buildings have been erected. In- 
stead of noise and confusion, the most per- 
fect order and decorum are observed. The 
prisoners are allowed to hold no conversa- 
tion with one another; and they are only 
together while engaged in steady and hard 
labor through the day. 

At night, each prisoner goes to his own 
cell, where he also resorts for his food. In 
each cell there is a Bible and never any 
other book. The Chaplain, who preaches 
tothem on Sunday, and prays among the 
assembled convicts morning and evening, 
looks in at each cell, and gives such instruc- 
tion and advice to each prisoner, as his con- 
dition may demand. Air and light are 
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freely admitted—and the most scrupulous 
regard is paid to cleanliness. There is a 
neat uniform dress of coarse, homespun 
cloth provided for each person. 

Separate rooms, with proper nurses and 
medicine are always ready for the sick ; and 
they are not suffered to labor till their 
health is restored. But the chief good, 
which has been effected, is the separation 
of the young from the old. The juvenile 
convict, instead of entering a school of vice 
and crime, learns to abhor sin. Many in- 
stances are related of persons who, after the 
period of their imprisonment had expired, 
became useful members of society. 

You can easily learn, my dear children, 
from what I have already said, that the 
efforts of the Prison Dicipline Society have 
been partially crowned with success. Much 
good, however, remains to be done; and, 
from its last report, it is evident that the 
society is going on with zeal in its char- 
itable work. I seek to interest you in this 
subject, not because I would have your 
young minds familiar with the punishments 
inflicted on crime, but that you might know 
something about one of the grandest objects, 
which is exercising the benevolence of good 
men at the present day. 

It becomes you, also, to remember that 
even the guilty, among the wretched of this 
world, are covered by the broad wing of 
heavenly charity. While you are your- 
selves enjoying the rewards and blessings, 
which belong to virtuous lives, do not forget 
to pity those, whose guilt has brought them 
to despair. Learn also to reverence the 


goodness of those, who walk, not with the 
proud Jew to the other side, when the 
wounded lie fainting in their path, but rather 
turn, with the good Samaritan, to pour oil 
and wine into their bleeding bosoms. 








ADJUTANT. 

This singular bird is of the heron tribe. 
It is common in India, and is seen on the 
houses and in the streets of Calcutta, as fa- 
miliarly as domestic fowls. Its head looks 
as if it were made of wood, being unpro- 
tected by hair, feather or down; and this 
oddity is heightened by the peculiarity of 
the eye, which seems to be set in it, as if 
without lids. Under the chin is a kind ef 
purse or bag, which seems adapted to re- 
ceive the water that they swallow with their 
food. The beak is composed of two long 
sticks apparently as of wood, with which 
the bird makes a loud chattering noise in 
order to clear them. The coverts of the 
wings and back are black, with a bluish 
tint; the under part of the body is whitish. 
The neck is without feathers, like that of 
the ostrich, and is of a flesh color. The 
legs are long, unfeathered, and of a grayish 
hue. 
slender as the leg, are the same. 


THE ADJUTANT. 
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THE CAT, THE OLD MOUSE, AND Tue 
YOUNG MOUSE. 


A FABLE.—FROM THE GERMAN 





CAT. 


Oh! thou pretty little creature, 

How beautiful in every feature, 
Come a little nearer me! 

Oh! I love thee passing well, 

More than I have words to tell— 
Let me give a kiss to thee! 


OLD MOUSE. 
My child! | beg thee not to go— 
CAT. 


Look, and behold this tempting show! 
These nuts and cakes shall all be thine 
All for a kiss! 


YOUNG MOUSE. 


O mother, hear! 
How kind she speaks—what dainty cheer' 
I go.— 
OLD MOUSE. 
Take this advice of mine. 


CAT. 


See this delicious gingerbread !— 
This shall be thine, for what I said ; 
And all these sugar-plums so sweet 


YOUNG MOUSE. 


What shall I do? 


OLD MOUSE. 


Oh, let me go 


My child, I say, do not do so! 


YOUNG MOUSE. 


What evil can we meet ? 
See how nice these things appear ' 


CAT. 
You little rogue! come here ! come here 
YOUNG MOUSE. 


Oh, Mother, help! Oh, give me aid' 
She tears me! Oh, how I’m betrayed ‘ 


OLD MOUSE. 


The thighs, which seem to be as ’T is now too late ;—in vain for help you call; 


He that won't take advice, must bear with all! 





~~ 





The game of cricket has long been a fa- 
vorite with voys, and for them I will now 
throw out a few hints relating to this pas- 
ume. The regular and full game of cricket 
requires twenty-two players, eleven in each 
party. Two umpires are to be appointed 
in order to setile all disputes that may 
arise, 

The wickets are placed opposite to each 
other, upon the most level and advantage- 
ows ground, and twenty-two yards asunder. 
They must stand twenty-seven inches out 
ofthe ground, and the bails must be eight 
inches in length. In a line with the wick- 
tis,a mark is cut, three feet in length, which 
stermed the bowling-crease ; and at right 
augles with this is a short line, called the 
“eturn-crease. 

The bowler, in @elivering his ball, is 
compelled to have one fvot before, and the 
other behind this crease; and if he fail, 


CRICKET. 





it is the duty of the umpire at his wicket to 
call out, “No ball!” in which case, the 
batsman may strike it, and obtain what ad- 
vantage he can, and if he bowled out, it is 
not reckoned. A good bowler is a most 
valuable member of the game, and one on 
whom success mainly depends. 

The striker, or bats-man, is confined by 
a line, cut parallel with his wicket, and 
four feet distant frorn it. This line is term- 
ed the popping-crease. If he transgress 
this boundary while the ball is in play, the 
wicket-keeper, or any other player holding 
the ball, is at liberty to put him out, by 
striking down his wicket with the ball. 
This, however, must always be done by 
means of the ball itself; either by throwing 
it, or, if near enough, by keeping the ball in 
hand at the time of putting down the 
wicket. 
The game of Single Wicket is not so in 


teresting as that of Double Wicket; but it 
may be played by almost any number of 
persons, though it is seldom played with 
more than four or six on a side. The busi- 
ness of a bowler and striker is nearly the 
same as in Double Wicket. 

When the striker runs to the bowler’s 
wicket, and knocks the bail from off two 
stumps placed there, with his bat, and re- 
turns to his own wicket without having it 
knocked down by the ball, he is entitled to 
count one notch. After he has run one 
notch, if he starts for another, he must 
touch the bowling stump and turn again, 
before the ball crosses the play, to entitle 
him to another notch. He is entitled to 
three notches for a lost ball. 

Those of my young readers, who are fond 
of active and healthful sports, will find a 
fund of entertaining information in a little 
book, which will soon be published, and 
for sale by the Booksellers throughout the 
United States, entitled the “ Book of Sports, 
for American Boys.” It is edited by Robin 
Carver, and the cuts, with which it is filled, 
are very neat “and spirited. The reading 
matter will also, I believe, be found no less 
attractive. 





DISASTERS OF IMPATIENCE. 


On the day that Mr. Stanmore removed 
from his town residence to his new house 
in the country, there was much bustle and 
business in the family. The servants were 
all employed in unpacking and arranging 
chairs, tables, sofas, and sideboarus in their 
proper places. Some men were putting up 
beds, while others were hanging window- 
curtains, and nailing down carpets. The 
only idle persons in the house were Henry 


and Isabel, and they could find nothing to 
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do but to skip from room to room, ask 
questions, admire their new dwelling-house, 
and talk of the pleasure they should receive 
in a visit their father was engaged to make 
that day to Mr. Morton, his intimate friend, 
who lived about one mile and a half distapy, 

So desirous were Henry and Isabel of 
seeing Morton Park, or rather perhaps of 
eating some of the fine grapes and melons 
which they had heard grew in Mr. Mérton’s 
hot-house, that the morning seemed to be 
the length of the whole day. When peo- 
ple are without employment, time hangs 
heavily on their hands, and minutes will 
appear to be as long as hours. Haifa dozen 
times in the course of the morning these 
children ran to the door of the library, to 
ask their father when he would be ready to 
go, and though he was engaged, sorting pa- 
pers, and arranging his books, they did not 
forbear their troublesome inquiries till he 
was quite angry with them. 

At length however the joyful tidings came 
to Henry and Isabel, that they were to dress 
directly, as their father would be ready to 
set out in half an hour. As the day was 
very fine, and the coachman’s assistance 
was useful to the other servants, busied in 
disposing the furniture in thiwarious apart 
ments, Mr. Stanmore chose to walk to Mor- 
ton Park ; but after he had dressed, and the 
half hour had elapsed, he still had orders t 
give that detained him. 

Henry and Isabel meanwhile were stand- 
ing at the hall door, almost wild with their 
impatience to be gone; and, at last, Henry 
proposed to his sister, that they should go 
on first, as their papa could soon overtake 
them; and Isabel eagerly ran to ask te 
housekeeper whether they must take the 
right or the left hand road. The howe 
keeper was busy with a basket of china 
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some of which had been broken in the car- 
riage; and as her thoughts were fixed on 


the fragments of the china, she scarcely 
attended to the nature of Isabel’s question, 


and said hastily, that the right hand road 


led to Morton Park: and so it did; but that 
was the coach road, and Mr. Stanmore 
wneant to goa much nearer and cleaner way, 
upon a raised dry path across some pleas- 
ant meadows. 

No sooner had Isabel received the house- 
keeper’s reply, than away they went, and in 
their eagerness to reach Morton Park, they 
did not at first observe that the lane was 
very dirty ; but at last some large splashes 
of mud on Isabel’s clean frock attracted 
Henry’s notice, and he then perceived that 
his own white stockings and nankeen trow- 
sers were.in the same dirty state. What 
was now to be done? They both felt that 
itwas highly improper to go to a gentle- 
man’s house, in such a condition: but then 
Henry said that his father must know the 
road was dirty, after so much rain as they 
had had lately, and as he meant to walk, he 
supposed their getting a few splashes was 
ofno consequence. Isabel agreed with this 
mode of reasoning, and on they went, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear their father’s 
steps behind them. 

The lane now became wider, and more 
open to the beams of the sun, which had 
dried the path-way ; but though they were 
somewhat out of the mud, the heat of the 
sun Was so intense, they knew not how to 
bear it, and they walked as fast as they could 
inorder to get in some shady place. While 
they were panting with heat, they suddenly 
fame to a stream that ran directly across 
the road, and it had no bridge over ft, 


because foot passengers rarely came that 
Way 
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They were now in the greatest distress, 
To stand still in the full burning sun was 
dreadful, and to go back was equally fatigu- 
ing. ‘There was no place to sit down in that 
part of the road, but on the opposite side of 
the stream three large oak trees were grow- 
ing, and formed a pleasant shade over a 
green bank. Isabel, greatly tired, and al- 
most fainting with heat, wished she could 
get to the shady bank: so did Henry; and 
he said he could take off his shoes and 
stockings, and carry his sister through the 
water on his back. This plan was settled ; 
and they agreed that, when they were over 
the stream, they would wait on the bank 
for their papa, and endeavor to rub off upon 
the grass the clots of mud that stuck to their 
shoes. But either Henry was not so strong 
as he had supposed he was, or Isabel, hav 
ing her brother’s shoes and stockings to 
carry in her hand, did not hold fast round 
his neck, for just as they were in the middle 
of the stream, his foot slipped, he staggered, 
fell, and down went brother and sister at 
once into the pool. 

Both scrambled up in a moment, and 
neither had suffered more injury than be- 
ing completely bathed in the water. With 
streaming hair and dripping garments they 
reached the bank : but when Isabel saw that 
the ribands of her new straw bonnet were 
spoiled, she began to cry, and accuse her 
brother of having thrown her down on pur- 
pose which so provoked the young gentle- 
man, that he said it was all owing to her 
clumsiness, and at the same time he shook 
the sleeves of his jacket, from which he was 
wringing the wet, in her face. Isabel’s 
anger increasing at this, she rudely gave her 
brother a severe box on the ear. A seuffle 
now ensued, which caused a second tumble, 


and this fall being on the rough gravel, 





Isabel’s face was scratched by the sharp 
pebbles, and Henry’s elbow sadly cut by a 
large flint stone. 

The smart cf these wounds cooled their 
passions: they thought no more of fighting, 
and were wiping away the blood, and look- 
ing with grief and dismay at their wet, dirty 
clothes, when a servant came up who had 
been sent in pursuit of them. 

Mr. Stanmore was not far behind. He 
had been told that Henry and Isabel were 
gone before him, and was much alarmed 
at not finding them in the field path. He had 
therefore returned the same way to search 
for thein: he ordered the servant to con- 
duct them home, and told them that their 
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silly impatience had spoiled their pleasure, 
as it was not possible for them now to ap. 
pear at Morton Park. 

Mr. Stanmore then hastened on, for fear 
Mr. Morton’s dinner should wait for him; 
and Henry and Isabel, forlorn, wet,draggled, 
and dirty, were led back to their own house, 
They passed a dismal afternoon, lamenting 
their folly and imprudence: aud next mor 
ing they heard that there were not only 
plenty of grapes, melous, peaches, and fil- 
berts, on Mr. Morton’s table, but that also 
a very merry party of children were assem- 
bled there, who danced on the lawn till the 
dusk of evening approached, and then play- 
ed at blind man’s buff in the great hall 








THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS, 
No. V. 
EARLY RISING. 

The Jews ruse about the dawn of the 
day, which, in their country, does not differ 
so much in the summer and winter as it 
does in this country. They dined about 
eleven, and supped about five o’clock in the 
afiernoon. These were the hours at which 
our English ancestors dined and supped, 





till about two hundred years ago. “To rise 
early,” is an expression often used as mean 
ing to be diligent, either in good or in evil 
My young readers will easily be able to say 
who among their companions are most dili- 
gent; those who rise early, or those who 
rise late. 

» We often find it mentioned of good met, 
that when they desired to fulfil the will of 
God, they rose early. Abraham, Gen, xh 
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3 when, for the trial of his faith, he was 
eommanded to offer up Isaac, “rose up 
early” in the morning: this shows how 
ready he was to do the will of God, though 
very peinful to him. Thus Jacob, Gen. 
xxviii. 18. and Moses, Exod. xxiv.4. Joshua 
had much to do, and is often spoken of as 
rising early, Josh. iii. 1. vi. 12. vii. 16. viii. 
10. see also 1 Sam. xv. 12. David rose 
early to fulfil his father’s orders, 1 Sam. xvii. 
90. Job, to sacrifice for his children, Job i. 
5. King Darius, to inquire after Daniel, Dan. 
vi. 19. and the pious women who went to 
the sepulchre to pay respect to the body of 
the Lord, went very early in the morning, 
Luke xxiv. John xx. 

Morier, when he travelled in Persia, ob- 
served the people sleeping upon the house 
tops; he noticed that the women were gen- 
erally up the first, and stirring about with 
activity at an early hour. See the cut at 
the beginning of this piece. 

I hope my young readers will think of 
this; for unless they rise early in the morn- 
ing, they will seldom have time for reading 
the Bible and prayer; amd when a day is 
not begun in this manner, it is seldom a 
happy day. 

Lord Mansfield, who was a very cele- 
brated judge in England some years ago, 
always asked every aged person who came 
hefore him as a witness, about his manner 
and habits of life; he said that among the 
many hundreds he had spoken to, he always 
found that they were early risers, however 
they might differ in other respects. The 
late Rev. John Wesley was a striking exam- 
ple of the advantages of early rising, as well 
“ many others whom I have not room to 

mention. 

But there is another text of which I would 
mind my young readers; “Those that 
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seek me early shall find me,” Prov. viii. 17 
It is a promise of the Lord’s, and He will 
keep it; this means early in life, while ther 
are young, as the hymn says— 


‘* For those who early seek his face, 
Shall surely taste his leve ; 

Jesus will guide them by his grace, 
To dwell with him above.”’ 





CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 
No. I. 

Perhaps the little girls and boys whe 
read Parley’s Magazine would like to hear 
something about the people of the Cape 
Verde Islands. I have been there, and can 
tell you much that is interesting, if you will 
listen. You have lately heard, I suppose, 
of the sufferings of the inhabitants of these 
Islands. They could get nothing to eat, 
and a great many died with hunger. No 
doubt you wonder how this could happen. 
Well, I will tell you. 

If you were to go there, you would not 
see green fields and leafy trees all around 
vou, as you do here, but you would see 
rocks, barren hills, and scarcely a single 
bush. You would see high mountains, but 
nothing green and beautiful upon them. 
The ground under your feet, and as far as 
the eye can reach, looks reddish, and if you 
should strike a hoe deep into it, you would 
find, not the black, rich earth which is found 
here, but a dry lean soil. If you wish to 
see any thing that looks like happy America, 
you must hire a hack and ride four or five 
miles from the harbor, along a narrow path, 
for there are no roads until you find a plant- 
ation. Here you will see a wooden house, 
one story high, about as good as a nice barn 
in this country, and around it, many little 
huts. The owner lives in the large house, 
and his slaves in his small ones. If the 
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owner is very rich, he has a sma!l church 
built near, and supports a Roman Catholic 
priest, that the slaves may all be made good 
Catholics. 

The plantations are always in the valleys, 
which are very narrow, and although every 
foot of land is cultivated, but little can be 
raised in them. The rich men, who own 
the valleys, have to dig large square places 
in the earth like wells, only fifty times larger. 
These places, in good years, are full of 
water, and the water is conducted over the 
cultivated land to moisten the earth during 
the dry season. The rainy season lasts only 
through August, September and October. 
The remainder of the year is called the dry 
season, and lasts the whole nine months. 
Not a drop of rain falls, nor is there a cloud 
to be seen. The sun is always shining 
bright in the day, and the moon or stars in 
the night. If no rain falls, as it sometimes 
happens, during the rainy months, then they 
have to wait a whole year. This was the 
case in 1830 and 1831, and was the reason 
why the poor creatures could get nothing 
to eat. 

Every thing was withered. The leaves 
died upon the trees, the fruit fell off unrip- 
ened, the cattle could get no grass, and the 
inhabitants were glad to gnaw even the old 
bones, which had been thrown out some 
months before. Many of them died. Every- 
where might be seen thin, sickly, half starved 
people, gliding around in search of some- 
thing that tasted like food; and so great 
was their hunger, that they would take 
whatever they could find, whether it be- 
longed to them or not. One rich man 
put into his store-house a quantity of pro- 
visions, Which he had purchased from some 
ships that came there, and so furious were 
the hungry men, wemen, and children, that 





he was obliged to station a guard of soldiers 
around it, 

I would advise all my young readers to 
take a Map of Africa, and look for the Cape 
Verde Islands. St. Jago, the principal one, 
is about three hundred miies west from 
Cape Verde in Africa, and Bonavista, Isle 
of Mayo, St. Nicholas, and St. Antonio, are 
not far from it. About seventy thousand 
people live on these islands, although they 
look so small on the map. 
they lie so near Cape Verde, that they are 
called Cape Verde Islands. Verce means 
green. The inhabitants call St. Jago, San- 
tiago, Which means St. James; and Bona- 
vista, Boa vista, which means, Good sight. 

Another time I will tell you of the man- 
ners, dress, language, &c., of these Island- 
ers, and I shall tell you many things that 
are very strange, but which will all be true 
So, good-by, for the present. 


It is because 





From the Child’s Annual. 
HYMN. 


There springs to light no beauteous flower 
That speaks not of its Maker’s care; 
What though it bloom but one short hour’ 

Its dewy fragrance fills the air. 


No mountain pine, amid the sky, 
Exalts its storm-defying head, 

Unsheltered, when the whirlwinds fly, 
By him whose hand their fury sped. 


The bee, that stores his curious cell 
With the sweet treasures of the rose, 
Seems in his happy toil to tell 
The fountain whence such bounty flows 


The condor, mightier than the king 
Of all the plumed tribes, may soar— 

Yet God sustains his rushing wing, 
And guides him by the roeky shore 
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THE RIALTO 





The dazzling myr.ads of the stream, 
The monsters of the soundless deep, 

Beneath his eye may sport and gleam, 
Or in their waters safely sleep. 





AT VENICE. 


There 's not an object on this earth 
Too humble or too vast for him 

Who called each insect form to birth, 
And blothed with light the cherubim 








THE RIALTO 


The bridge at Venice which bears the 
name of Rialto, was commenced in 1588, 
ant completed in 591. It is situated nearly 
im the middle of the grand canal which tra- 
verses the whole city, dividing it into two 
nearly equal portions, and is formed of one 
arch about eighty-three feet wide. A double 
row of mean shops, twenty-four on each 
side, are built upon the bridge, which is 
% coated with dirt as scarcely to permit 
the marble of which it is constructed to be 
visible. 

By these shops it is in fact divided into 
three distinct though narrow streets. Being 
of great height in the centre, it is mounted 
ad descended by long flights of steps. 
The elegance of the bridge consists wholly 
Mthe peculiar form of its arch, which, at 
the time of its construction, might justly 





AT VENICE. 


command admiration. It is said to have 
been designed by the celebrated Michel 
Angelo. Its dimensions are as follows: 
the compass of the arch is exactly one-third 
part of a circle, its width on the level of the 
water is ninety-five feet. and is height 
twenty-four. 


THE ROOK. 

The rook is a bird which resembles the 
erow both in shape and color. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat larger in srze and it feeds 
only on corn and insects. It is likewise of 
a gregarious nature, by which I mean it is 
fond of the company of its fellow rooks, and 
disposed to be social and live in a herd. 

Rooks build their nests in woods and 
forests, but eften make choice of groves 
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situated in the centre of large towns or 
cities, 

At Newcastle in England, a colony of 
rooks lately established themselves on the 
weathercock of the Exchange spire. They 
















































succeeded in building a nest on the top of 
the vane, undisturbed by the noise of the 
populace below. 

, The old rooks make their old nests serve 
for several successive years. At the begin- 
ning of spring, the young ones begin to 
build their nests, one ef them bringing the 
materials, while the other watches the build- 
ing, lest it should be plundered by other 
birds. The outside of the nest is formed 
of sticks, the inside lined with fibrous roots, 
and the whole regularly and substantially 
disposed. Should a young couple erect 
their mansion too near the residence of an 
older pair, a quarrel immediatcly ensues, 

in which the old ones generally prove vic- 
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torious, and expel the young from their git. 
uation. Ifarook happens to take shelter jy 
a rookery, to which he does not belong, he 
is immediatly expelled. The whole com. 
munity set upon him, and show him no 
mercy. . 





Quirpors.— The Peruvians®had a method 
of expressing their meaning by narrow knotted 
ribands of various colors, which they called 
* Quipoes :”’ a certain number of knots of one 
color, divided by so many of another, expressed 
particular meanings ; and served these simple 
and innocent people in place of the art of 
writing. 





Grammaticat Construction.—-A farmer's 
son, just returned from a boarding school, was 
asked “if he knew grammar ?’’—“ Oh yes, 
father!’’ said the pupil, “I know her very 
well ;— Grammer sits in the chair fast asleep.” 





The reason of things lies in a narrow com- 
pass, if the mind could at any time be so happy 
as to light upon it. Most of the writings and 
discourses of the world are but illustration 
and rhetoric, which signifies as much as noth 
ing to a mind in pursuit after philosophical 
truth. 





A SINGULAR HEN. 

A gentleman near Exeter, England, hada 
hen which destroyed mice, as well as a cat 
She was constantly seen watching close to4 
hay-rick, and the instant a mouse appeared, 
she laid hold of it with her beak, and carried it 
into a meadow close by, where she would play 
with it for some time, like a young cat, and 
then kill it. She has been known to destroy 
four or five mice a day in this manner. 


Let the bonds of love and affection unite you 
with your brothers and sisters, that peace and 
happiness may always be your lot 
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PEARL FISHERY. 


There is a fishery for pearls, on the coast 
of California, which was formerly very pro- 
ductive. The fishing commences, gener- 
ally, in July, and continues for three months. 
About sixteen or eighteen small craft are 
‘ually employed in the fishery, and ob- 
lain, when the weather has been favorable, 
and the divers fortunate in finding oysters, 
(which does not always happen,) about five 
hundred dollars’ value of pearls each ; some- 
times even one thousand dollars. ‘There 
are many places, where the divers are afraid 
to go down on account of sharks. 

Mr. Hardy, a traveller in Mexico, gives 


the following account of his diving after 
Pearl oysters : 
Vou. 1. 19 


“If it be difficult to learn to swim, it is 
infinitely more so to dive. In my first 
attempts, ] could opiy descend about six 
feet, and was immediately obliged to rise 
again to the surface ; but by degrees I got 
down to three or four fathems. At which 
depth the pressure of the water upon the 
ears is so great, that I can only compare K 
to a sharp pointed iron instrument being 
violently forced into that organ. 

“The oyster secures itself so firmly to the 
rocks, by its beard, that it requires no little 
force to tear it away; and as its external 
surface is full of sharp points, the hands are 
soon severely cut by them. The effect of 
the buoyancy of the water is also curious. 






































At the depth of seven or eight fathoms, it 
requires exertion to keep down ; and if you 
they a.xempt to lay hold on a rock with the 
eens, you find yourself, as it were, sus- 
pended, so that if you let go your hold, you 
will immediately tumble upwards ! 

“]T remember, the first oyster I ever met 
with, was at the depth of four fathoms only ; 
my head was almost touching it; and for- 
getting, IR my pleasure, to strike out with 
my legs, as I stretched forward my hand to 
catch hold of the prize, to my astonishment, 
the oyster slipped from my grasp, and I 
found myself nearly at the surface ef the 
water, the next instant, so that I had m 
labor for nothing.” 

Mr. Hardy relates a story of a diver, whe 
once had a narrow escape from a shark. 
Being at the kottoin of the water, he east a 
glance upwards, and found that a shark had 
taken a station about three or four yards 
immediately above him, and, most prebably, 
had been watching during the whole time 
that he had been down. The man’s retreat 
was now completely intercepted. But, un- 
der water, time is too great an object to be 
spent in reflection, and therefore he swam 
round to the side of a rock, hoping by this 
means to avoid the vigilance of his perse- 
eutor, What was his dismay, when he 
again looked up, te find the pertinacious 
shark still hovering over him. as a hawk 
would follow 2 bird. 

Two alternatives now presented them- 
selves to the mind of the diver: one, to suf- 
for himself to he drowned—the other, to be 
eaten. To neither of these was he partial. 

He had already been under water so 
considerable a time, that he found it impos- 
sible any longer to retain his breath, and 
was on the peint of giving himself up for 

lest, with as much philosophy as he,pos- 
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sessed, But what 1s dearer than life? The 
invention of man is seldom at a loss to find 
expedients for his preservation in cases of 
great extremity. 

On a sudden he recollected, that on one 
side of the rock, he had observed a sandy 
spot, and to this he swam with all imagina. 
ble speed ; his attentive friend still watching 
his movements, and keeping a measured 
pace with hin. 

As soon as he reached the sandy spot, he 
commenced stirring it with a pointed rock, 
which he had in his hand, and rendered the 
water so perfectly turbid, that he could not 
see the monster, nor the monster him. 

Availing himself of the troubled state of 
the waters, he swam out to some distanee, 
and reached the surface in safety, altheugh 
completely exhausted. Fortunately he rose 
close to a boat ; and those who were withia, 
seeing him in such a state, and knowing 
that an enemy must have been persecuting 
him, and that by some artifice, he had saved 
his life, jamped overboard, as is their com 
mon practice, in such cases, to frighten the 

creature away by splashing in the water; 
and the poor diver was taken into the boat, 
more dead than alive. He, however, soon 
recovered. 

The cut at the commencement of this 
article represents a scene from the eafly 
history of the Spanish discoveries in Amer 
ica. “Qn entering the ocean through the 
Boca del Drago, Columbus discovered the 
islands of Cubagua and Margarita, whieh 
became remarkable for their pearl fisheries 
As he approached the former, some Indians 
were observed diving for pearls, who fied 
at the sight of the vessels. 

« A sailor, sent m a boat to communica 
with them, seeing many strings of peat 
around the neck of a female, broke a pl 
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painted in gaudy colors, and, with the pieces, 
murchased a considerable part of them, 
which he carried to the admiral. Colum- 
bus immediately sent other agents to shore, 
provided with fit articles for barter. About 
three pounds of pearls, some of a large size, 
were procured, and afterwards sent to the 
sovereigns of Spain. 


THE JOURNAL; OR, 
GIFTS. 

It was the custom of Mr. Clayton to pre- 
sent gifts to his children on their birthdays, 
and his gifts were of less or greater value, 
according to their industry, Improvement, 
and good conduct during the year. It was 
also the wish of Mr. Clayton that his eldest 
son and daughter should each keep a jour- 
nal oi all their actions. He did not desire 
to see this journal himself, but he advised 
them to read over at the end of each week 
what they had written, that the record of 
what was good might incite them to other 
acts of virtue, and the history of their mis- 
takes and errors serve as a warning for the 
future. 

This kind indulgent father seldom had 
tause to punish his children; they were 
indeed very good and docile children, always 
respecting the commands of their parents, 
aad loving each other with the true fond- 
ness of brothers and sisters. 

One only of these children went to school, 
wd that was the eldest boy, Hervey Clay- 
fon. The. others were instructed by a gov- 
tess at home. Hervey was a fine boy, 
the hope and pride of his family. For nine 
birthdays he had received gifts from the 
hand of his father, as the reward of his 
fed conduct, and now his tenth birthday 
Was approaching, and Mr. Clayton had 
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THE JOURNAL: OR BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


heard so pleasing an account of Hervey 
from his schoolmaster, that he said, beside 
the present he meant to give him, he would 
on the birthday grant any favor Hervey 
should ask of him. 

A week only was yet wanting to complete 
Hervey’s tenth year, Company was invited, 
and the young folks were all thinking and 
talking of the expected pleasures of that 
day—all but Hervey, who became pensive 
and silent, shunned his brothers and sisters, 
and even the presence of his father, to shut 
himself up in his own room; but as he 
replied, when asked about his health, that 
he was very well, it was suppesed he was 
busy at his studies, and they still prepared 
for the birthday. 

On the 24th of August Hervey was ten 
years old, and a finer morning than it prov- 
ed, was never seen. ‘The two families that 
were invited, came to breakfast. All were 
asseinbled in the parlour, and admiring a 
very handsome pair of globes, which, mount- 
ed on mahogany stands, were to be presented 
to Hervey ; when he entered the room, not 
dressed in the suit of clothes that had been 
laid in his chamber, but in his oldest jacket, 
his cheeks quite pale, and his eyes red and 
swelled with weeping. He turned his head 
away as he passed the globes, and dropping 
on his knees before his father, he said,— 
“Oh, sir, you promised to grant me a faver 
this day, pray let it be your forgiveness! I 
know I do not deserve your pardon, but if 
you will forgive me this once, I am sure I 
never, never can deceive you again.” 

Mr. Clayton, shocked and surprised, de- 
sired to know what fault he had committed, 
when Hervey took his journal book froma 
his pocket, and gave it into his father’s 
hand, saying, “I am ashamed to repeat 
what I have done, but it is written there 








AN OLD 


sir” Mr. Clayton took the book, and told 
Hervey to withdraw till he had read it. On 
opening the Journal Mr. Clayton found that 
it was regular down to the 2d of August, 
which ran thus: 

“Monday, August 2d.—Being a school 
holyday, I went out with my father in a 
boat. He taught me to steer the rudder, 
while he managed the oars. It was a happy 
day. We dined at Mr. Green’s, whose son 
showed me some fine drawings from busts 
of heathen gods, goddesses, and heroes ; 
and my aunt Charlotte, who was there, gave 
me five shillings to buy Baldwin’s Pantheon, 
that I might read the history of Jupiter, 
Juno, Mars, Minerva, Venus, Bacchus, Apol- 
lo, Hercules, and all the rest of the Pagan 


deities. Coming home, my father praised 
me for behaving well. Indeed it was a 
happy day.” 


From the happy day Hervey had thus 
described, there was an entire blank in the 
journal ; but between the leaves was placed 
a written paper, from which Mr. Clayton 
read as follows: 

“August 23d. To-morrow is my birth- 
day, and my father’ is preparing gifts for 
me, which he thinks I deserve. My broth- 
ers and sisters are rejoicing, but I am 
wretched: when my father smiles on me, 
I feel my cheeks burn, and my heart swells 
as if it would burst ; and when he calls me 
hus dear, geod Ilervey, something rises in 
my throat, and seems about to choke me. 
if these are the feelings that belong to guilt, 
1 wonder any one can bear the pain of be- 
ing wicked, for no headache or toothache 
ever gave me a quarter of the torment I 
have suffered since I became a wicked boy. 
Oh, my dear, kind father, take pity on me, 
anil this once forgive me, and I will tell you 
truly all that I have done.” 
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My young readers shall have the rest of 
this story in the next number of the Maga. 
zine. 





AN OLD STORY. 

An English paper relates am anecdote of 
unprincipled ingenuity in ratsing a capital, 
which occurred some years ago, in the case 
of two young Englishmen, brothers, ani 
blacksmiths, who went to Jamaica. 

“Finding, soon after their arrival, that 
they could do nothing without a little money 
to begin with, but that with 60 or 70. they 
might be able to realize a fortune, they hit 
upon the following novel and _ ingenious 
expedient. One of them stripped the other 
naked, shaved him close and _ blackened 
him from head to foot. This ceremony 
being performed, he took him to one of the 
negro dealers, who was so pleased with the 
appearance of the young fellow, that he 
advanced 80/. currency upon the bill of sale, 
and prided himself much upon the pur- 
chase, supposing him the finest negro upon 
the island. The same evening this man- 
ufactured negro made his escape to his 
brother, washed himself clean, and resumed 
his former appearance. 

Rewards were then in vain offered in 
handbills, pursuit was eluded, and discov- 
ery, by care and precaution, rendered im- 
practicable. The brothers with the money 
commenced business, and returned to Eng- 
land, not many years since, with a fortune 
of about twenty thousand pounds. Prev 
ous, however, to their departure from the 
Island, they waited on the gentleman from 
whom they had received the money, 
recalling the circumstance of the peo” to 
his reeollection, paid him the principal and 
interest with thanks” 
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THE PET-LAMB. 
’ & PASTORAL 
: The dew was falling fast, Seemed to feast with head and ears 
l lhe stars began to blink ; And his tail with pleasure shook 
; I heard a voice: it said, 
4 “ Drink, pretty creature, drink !" ‘“‘ Drink, pretty creature, drink,’ 
4 She said in such a tone, | 
And, looking o'er the hedge, That I almost received 
Before me I espied Her heart into my own. 
. A snow-white mountain lamb, ’ 
ot With a maiden at its side. "T was little Barbara Lowthwaite 
° A child of beauty rare ! 
od No other sheep were near, I watched them with delight 
g- The lamb was all alone, They were a lovely pair. 
ne And by a slender cord, 
ri Was tethered to a stone ; Now with her empty can 
he The maiden turned away , 
“ With one knee on the grass, But, ere ten yards were gone 
ad Did the little maiden kneel, Her footsteps did she stay. 
While to that mountain lamb, 
‘0 She gave its evening meal. Towards the lamb she looked 
nd And from that shady place 
The lamb, while from her hand I, unobserved, eould see 


He thus his supper took, The workings of her face 











If nature to her tongue, 
Cou.i measured numbers bring, 
Thus, though. [, to her lamb, 
That little maid might sing: 


“ What ails thee, young one? What? 
Why pull so at thy cord? 

Is it not well with thee? 
Well both for bed and board ? 


“ Thy plot of grass is soft, 
And green as grass can be ; 

Rest, little young one, rest ; 
What is 't that aileth thee ? 


“ What is it thou wouldst seek ? 
What is wanting to thy heart? 

Thy limbs, are they not strong? 
And beautiful thou art: 


“This grass is tender grass ; 

These flowers they have no peers 
And that green corn, all day, 

ls rustling in thine ears! 


“ If the sun be shii.ing hot, 

Do but stretch thy woollen chain, 
This beech is standing by, 

Its covert thou canst gain; 


“For rain and mountain sterms! 
The like thou need’st not fear— 

The rain and storm are things 
Which scarcely can come here. 


** Rest, little young one, rest ; 
Thou hast forgot the day 

When my father found thee first 
In places far away : 


“ Many flocks were on the hills, 
But thou wert owned by none ; 

And thy mother from thy side 
For evermore was gone. 


“ He took thee in his arms, 
And in pity brought thee home : 
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A blessed day for thee! 
Then whither wouldst thou roam? 






*¢ A faithful nurse thou hast; 
The dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain tops 
No kinder could have been. 





“Thou knowst that twice a day, 
I have brought thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, 
As clear as ever ran 


** And twice ir. the day, 
When the ground is wet with dew 
I bring thee draughts of milk, 
Warm milk it is, and new. 


“Thy limbs will shortly be 
Twice as stout as they are now 

Then I'll yoke thee to my cart 
Like a pony in the plough; 


“* My playmate thou shalt be ; 
And when the wind is cold 

Our hearth shall be thy bed, 
Our house shall be thy fold. 


“It will not, will not rest! — 
Poor creature, can it be 

That ‘tis thy mother’s heart 
Which is working so in thee? 


* Things that I know not of 
Belike to thee are dear, 

And dreams of things which thou 
Canst neither see nor hear. 


“ Alas, the mountain tops 
That look so green and fair! 
I've heard of fearful winds 
And darkness that come there 


“The little brooks tnat seem 
All pastime and all play, 
When they are angry, roar 


Like lions for their prey. 
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‘«‘ Here thou need’st not dread 
The raven in the sky ; 

Night and day thou art safe,— 
Our cottage is hard by. 


“ Why bleat so after me? 
Why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep—and at break of day, 
I will come to thee again!” 





THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS, 
No. VI. 
PRESENTS AND VISITING. 

Among eastern nations it always has 
been usual to bring presents when people 
visit one another; they never appear before 
a prince or great man without having some- 
thing to offer. We find many instances of 
this in the Bible; as Jacob, see Gen. xhii. 
ll. also Ehud, Hazael, Naaman, Abigail, the 
wife of Jeroboam, a'so the wise men who 
eame from the east to see Jesus Christ, and 
many others. ‘This mark of respect still is 
always necessary, and, however small or 
mean the gift may be, it is accepted as a 
proof of attention. Thus, 1 Sam. ix. 7. we 
observe Saul’s anxiety; “If we go, what 
shall we bring the man of God ?—there is 
nota present?” &c. At length his servant, 
producing the fourth part of a shekel, (about 
sixpence,) said, “that will I give te the man 
of God.” Modern travellers tell us that, 
even when poor peeple visit, they bring a 
flower or fruit, or some such trifle. One 
person tells us of a present of fifty radishes ; 
and when Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, 
had agreed, at the request of a chief, to take 
a poor sick Arab with him fora great dis- 
tance, the poor man presented him with a 
dirty cloth, containing about ten dates. Mr. 
Bruce remarks, that he mentions this to 
show how important and necessary presents 
are considered in the east; whether they 
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be dates or diamonds, a man thinks it neces- 
sary to offer something. This may explain 
Rab-shakeh’s advice, 2 Kings xviii. 31. 

The higher the rank of the persens to 
whom the present is brought, the greater it 
ought tobe. The queen of Sheba, Naaman, 
and Beredach Baladan offered large pres- 
ents. Thus, the offering of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh, all of which were very 
precious, presented by the wise men of the 
east, was a mark of their high respect fer 
Him to whose presence they were led by 
the wondrous star which had appeared. 

There is always much attention to forms 
in the east. Jn visiting, the place, and even 
the method of sitting, are matters of import- 
ance. ‘The seat, at the corner of the room 
is most honorable ; visiters are placed there, 
to whom it is intended to show particular 
respect. Conversation is generally very re- 
served and grave. It appears to have been 
so im ancient times; see Proy. x. 19. and 
many other texts in that book. 

When a person visited anether, he did 
not rudely enter the house*at once, but he 
stood at the door and called aloud, or knock- 
ed, and waited till he was admitted; see 
2 Kings v. 9. Acts x. 17. xii. 13. 16. This 
is alluded to in those beautiful texts, Rev. 
iii, 20. Matt. vii. 7. 

When visiters were persons ef rank or 
importance, it was usual to send persons te 
meet them, as Balak sent the princes of 
Moab to meet Balaam, Numb. xxii. 15. 

Visiters were always received with res 
pect, and attention was always shown te 
them at parting. Abraham showed great 
respect to his three angelic visiters. On 
the arrival of guests, water was brought to 


. . ef . 
wash their feet and hands, Gen. xviii. 4 


xix. 2. and they were often anointed with 
oil, Psa. xxiii. 5. 
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‘This was the custom in our Saviour’s 
time ; we read that Mary Magdalene broke 
an alabaster box, or bottle, full of precious 
ointment, and poured it upon his head and 
his feet. The words Christ spoke to Simon 
respecting her behavier, shows what was 
the proper and respectful manner of receiv- 
ing guests, which Simon seems to have 
neglected: “Seest thou this woman? I 
entered into thine house, thou gavest me no 
water for my feet ; but she hath washed my 
feet with her tears, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no 
kiss ; but this woman, since I came in, hath 
not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with 
oil thou didst not anoint; but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with ointment,” Matt. 
xxvi. 7. Luke vi. 44. &c.; see also Prov. 
xxvii. 9. 

When guesis are departing, it is the cus- 
tom to burn perfumes, (perhaps referred to 
Dan. ii. 46.) or sometimes they are sprinkled 
with sweet-scented water; Bruce describes 
having been wetted to the skin with orange- 
flower water thrown over him asa mark of 
honor, when he was leaving the presence 
ofa great man. If they were ambassadors 
or persons of rank, it was usual to give them 
clothes, as mentioned above ; a great many 
garments were kept ready for this purpose. 
Joseph gave raiment to his brethren, Gen. 
xlv. 22.; sce also Judges xiv. 12. 19. 2 Kings 
v. Rev. vi. 11.&c. ‘To this custom for great 
men to bestow raiment upon their guests, 
our Lord refers, Matt. xxii. 

It was commen for the guests, at mar- 
riage-feasts, to appear in splendid dresses ; 
but as the guests in the parable had neither 


_ time nor ability to prepare themselves, the 


king supplied them with robes for the occa- 
sion; this he might easily do, from the 
laige quantity of clothes great men possess- 


ed. Now, there could be no greater dig. 
respect than to refuse a preseut from q 
superior, as the guest mentioned did, who 
was 80 foolish and obstinate as to prefer his 
own ragged and shabby clothes to the dregs 
that was provided for him. As the eastery 
monarchs have power to command what- 
ever they please, we cannot be surprised to 
find this guest was considered as a rebel 
against the king’s command, and an enemy, 
and treated accordingly. 

An ambassador in the east tells us, that 
he was invited, with his companions, to dine 
once with an eastern monarch. The inter- 
preter told them that it was the custom that 


‘they should wear, over their own garments, 


the best of those which the king had sent 
them. At first they hesitated, and did not 
like to have their own robes hidden; but 
being told that it was expected from all am- 
bassadors, and tlaat the king would be much 
displeased if they came into his presence 
without his rebes, they complied. 


NATURE’S MUSIC. 
The mountain torrent, and the rill 
That bubbles o’er its pebbly bed, 
Make music which can soothe and still 
The aching heart and weary head; 
For nature’s simple minstrelsy 
Proffers a thousand charms for me. 
The ruthless gale that Autumn brings, 
The lispings of the Summer breeze, 
And Winter’s wildest murmurings, 
Have each a sovereign power to please, 
And minister untold delight 
To fancy in her vagrant flight. 
When midnight tempests loudly ring, 
And from their crazy thrones on high, 
Around the moon's faint glimmering, 
The stars are watching tremblingly,— 
A calm amidst the storm I find, 
And quiet in the wailing wind.— 


Bible Lyrics 














Do my young readers know why shoot- 
ing with the bow is called archery? It is 
heeause the bow when bent, is in the form 
Wfanarch. ‘The practice of archery is very 
ancient, and it is still very popular in Eng- 
land, where ladies often join in the exercise 
and become skilful in the art. 

The young archer should, in the first 
place, select a how, that is fit and proper for 
his own size and strength. It is not proba- 
ble, that, let him be ever so skilful, he will 
beable to achieve such an exploit, as the 
coustruction of a good bow himself; bow- 
making be:ng a trade which requires many 
years’ practice and much attention. Ar- 
fows should be delicately proportioned in 
length and weight to the bow, for which 
they are intended. 

That part of the string, which reeeives 


the notch of the arrow should be whipped: 


with sewing silk, to prevent the string being 
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rubbed and weakened. 


In shooting with 
the bow, the position should be as follows: 


The face is to be turned towards the 
mark ; but the body, if the mark be north, 
should be turned toward the east. The 
head should be rather inclined; the left 
hand, with the bow in it in a perpendicular 
position, is to be held out straight towards 
the mark ; the arrow is to be brought well 
toward the ear and not the eye, on the left 
side of the bow and under the string; the 
forefinger on the left hand passes over it; 
by the ether hand the notch is placed in the 
string at the preper place. When this is 
done, the forefinger of the left hand is 
removed and placed round the bow. 

While the left hand is raising the bow, 
the right should be drawing the string with 
two or three fingers only and not the thumb; 
as soon as it reaches the head it should be 
let loose, for fear of its breaking. 


JAMES AND 


{ must caution my young readers against 
any wanton or careless use of the bow and 
arrow. Many aecidents have happened 
from the perversion of this old and interest- 
ing amusement. 





JAMES AND CHARLES. 


James Thompson and Charles Pearce 
were two pleasant tempered, obliging little 
boys, obedient to their parents and teachers, 
and kind to every body. James and Charles 
were very fond of each other. They went 
to the same meeting, and the same school ; 
were in the same class, and loved to play 
with each other. 

In many things these two little boys 
were not at all alike, but when they were 
playing together they never quarrelled nor 
used unkind words. One was always ready 
to give up te the other. There was one 
thing, about which James and Charles felt 
and acted very differently, and abeut which 
James wished Charles would: alter, as he 
knew if he did, he would be better and 
happier. This was in obeying the fourth 
commandment, which says, “ Remember 
the Sabbath-day and keep it holy.” 

James had very kind and good parents. 
They loved their som very much, and they 
earnestly endeavored to teach him every 
thing, that would make him good and 
happy. They had taught him the com- 
mandments when he was a little boy, and 
they not only taught him to say them, but 
to understand them. He knew that they 
were the words of the Lord, his Heavenly 
Father and he would not disobey them. 

Charles had no parents, for they died 
wheu he was very smal), and left him to the 
care of an aunt. She was very kind and 
wishec to do every thing for her nephew, 
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but when she saw that Charles was amused 
and pleased, and did not make a noise t¢ 
disturb others, she was satisfied even op 
the Sabbath-day. So Charles would some. 
times spin his top, or cut paper, or whittle, 
on that holy day ; and, after all, the Sabbath 
seemed a very long day. 

Not so with James, Both the boys wen 
constantly to meeting and to the Sabbath 
school, and they both loved to hear and to 
learn ; but Charles would go home and look 
over his playthings, while James with a 
bright and happy look, would run to repeat 
his Bible lesson or his hymn to his father 
and mother, and to read to them the little 
book he had brought from the Sabbath 
scheol library. 

After tea on Sabbath evening, when the 
weather was warm and pleasant, James's 
father and mother liked to have him takea 
short walk, as they thought it would do him 
good. James would go silently along, look- 
ing at the pretty birds, the green grass, and 
the beautiful flowers, and think who made 
them all, for his parents had" taught him 
that the same Lord who made him, had 
made all these things. 

One fine afternoon he was taking his wal 
when Charles came running after him, call- 
ing, “James—stop James!” James stood 
still and Charles soon came up, saying, *! 
want to show you my beautiful new marbles, 
James. Aunt bought them for me yester- 
day—let us hop thema little,”—and he begas 
hopping them. 

“Not to-day, Charles,” said James. “lt 
is the Sabbath-day, and I must remembel 
the Sabbath-day and keep it holy.” 

“Why James, I am not going to play 8 
real game of marbles: only hop them a little. 
and show them to you,” 

“ But,” said James, “if we do so, we shall 
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poth think of a real game of marbles. Mo- 
ther says, if I look at my playthings on the 
Sabbath-day, I shall be thinking of them, 
when I am at meeting, or when I am saying 
my hymns, and my prayers; and I am old 
enough now to hear what our minister says, 
and te mind it too. I know that all mother 
gays is true ; and our Heavenly Father says, 
we must remember the Sabbath-day and 
keep it holy. I should not be happy at all, 
if I did not try to do it.” 

Charles silently put up his marbles. He 
knew that what James said was true, but 
he had not thought much about it until new. 
He walked a little while with James, and 
then went home to his aunt. She was 
alone, and Charles asked if he might read 
his book and say his hymns te her. 

His aunt was well pleased to hear him. 
Afier he had finished, she saw that he 
looked very thoughtful and serious, and 
asked why it was. Charles said,—“ Dear 
aunt, | think you and J are both old enough 
toremember the Sabbath-day and keep it 
holy. The Lord who made us says we 
must, and when it comes Sabbath-day, 
I wish you would put all my playthings 
away.” 

His aunt thought a great deal of what 
Charles had said ; and from that day Charles 
left off playing on the Sabbath, and both he 
and his aunt tried to remember and keep it 


holy. 





‘A MORNING PRAYER. 
FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 
Awaked from sleep, O God, to Thee 
I lift my heart, and bow my knee ; 
And thank Thee for the cheerful light, 
And for Thy care throughout the nig hit 


Oh! may no sin this rising day, 
Lead my young heart from Thee astray : 





A MORNING PRAYER. 


But should I turn to ill aside, 
Let me not seek my fault to hide 


For Thou, who couldst my being keep, 
In the defenceless hours of sleep; 

Canst with thy piercing glances heed, 
Each sinful thought, and word, and deed. 


Then, Oh! my God, I pray Thee take 
And keep my heart for Jesus’ sake ; 
From every sin preserve my youth, 
And guide me in the light of truth. _ 
M.A 5 








NIGHT HAWK. 


This bird in Virginia and some of the 


southern districts is called a bat. It is 
universally known in the United States, and 
in summer inhabits North America from 
Hudson’s Bay to Florida. Soon after the 
twentieth of April they are dispersed over 
the country from the seashore to the moun- 
tains ; and towards evening are seen in pairs 
playing about high in the air and pursuing 
wasps, flies, beetles and various other winged 
insects ef the larger sort. About the middle 
of May the female begins to lay. For this 
purpose no previous preparation is made 
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THE HY ANA. 


No nest is built, but the eggs are placed on 
the bare ground, in all cases in a dry situa- 
tion, where the color of the leaves, ground 
and stones about them may resemble the 
general tint of the eggs and thereby render 
them less easy to be discovered. The eggs 
ure commonly two, of a dirty bluish white, 
and marked with touches of dark olive 
brown. 

When the weather happens to be wet and 
gloomy, the Night Hawks are seen abroad 
at all times of the day, generally at a con- 
siderable height; their favorite time how- 
ever is from two hours before sunset until 
dusk. Atsuch times they seem all vivagiigy, 
darting about in the air in every direc, 
making frequent and sudden turnings, as if 
busily engaged in catching insects. Even 
in the hottest, clearest weather, they are 
occasionally seen abroad, squeaking at short 
intervals. They are also often found set- 
ting along the fences, basking themselves in 
the sun. Near the seashore, and in the 
vicinity of extensive salt marshes they are 
likewise very numerous, skimming over the 
meadows till it is so dark that the eye can 
no longer follow them. When incubation 
commences, the male is seen playing about 
in the air, uttering a sharp harsh squeal, and 
frequently diving head feremost, making a 
noise like that of blowing into a bunghole. 

This bird is nine inches and «4 half in 
length ; the upper parts are of a very deep 
blackish brown, the lower parts are marked 
with tranverse lines of dusky and yellowish. 
The tail is somewhat shorter than the wings 
when shut, is handsomely forked, and con- 
sists of ten broad feathers; the mouth is 
extremely large, and of a reddish flesh color 
within ; there are no bristles about fhe bill ; 
the tongue is very small, and attached to 
the inner suriace of the mouth. 





THE HY AZ NA. 

In ancient times this ferocious and un 
tameable animal was supposed to possess 
powers which certainly would have ren- 
dered it an admirable subject for poetry. 
It was not only imagined to have a jointiess 
neck, consisting of one bone, but also to 
have the gift of changing its sex yearly, 
imitating the human voice, and, which was 
more valuable to a beast of prey, of charm- 
ing the shepherds, and rendering then 
unable to move. 

The Hyena is a native of Asiatic Tur- 
key, Syria, and many parts of Africa. It 
generally inhabits caverns and rocky piaces. 
It is about the size of a wolf, and at first 
sight, bears some resemblance to it: the 
head, however, is broader, the nose flatter, 
the ears longer, and the eyes not piaced 
obliquely, but more like those ofadog. The 
legs are longer than those either of the dog 
or the wolf, and differ from those of all 
other quadrupeds, in having but four toes 
as well on the fore feet as on the hinder. 
Its hair is of a pale grayish brown color, 
marked with blackish bands down the body: 
and the head being generally held low, the 
back appears elevated like that of the hog, 
with a long bristly band of hair that rus 
all along the top of it. 

When receiving its food, the eyes of this 
fierce animal glisten, the bristles of bis back 
stand erect, and its teeth appear ; all which 
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give it a most frightful aspect, still farther 
heightened by a tremendous howl. The 
ery of this beast is very peculiar ; it begins 
something like the moaning of a human 
being, and ends in a noise similar to that of 
aperson making a violent effort to vomit. 
Like the wolf, the Hyzna subsists by dep- 
redation, but is much stronger and more 
courageous. It frequently attacks men, 
carries off cattle, breaks open the sheep- 
sotes by night, and even scrapes up the 
graves, in order to devour the bodies which 
they contain. Such is kis courage that he 
has been known to attack the ounce and 
panther, and even to put the lion to flight. 

The spotted, or, as it is sometimes called 
the Laughing Hyena, nearly resembles the 
former species, but is somewhat larger, and 
varies in color, being of a light brown diver- 
sified with black spots. Its face and the 
upper part of its head are black, and the 
neck is furnished with an upright black 
mane. It isa highly daring, cruel, and mis- 
shievous animal; and its jaws are so strong 
that it crushes with ease the hardest hones. 

These quadrupeds are said to inhabit 
several parts of Africa, and are particularly 
humerous in the vicinity of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where they frequently enter 
the huts of the inhabitants, and sometimes 
sarry off the children. They are, however, 
serviceable, in removing those dead and 
patrifying animal substances, which in hot 
elimates, would soon become a nuisance of 
the most dangerous kind. 





Royal Dinner Time.—The kham of the Tar- 
tars, who had not a house to dwell in, who sub- 
fisted by rapine, and lived on mare’s milk and 
horse-flesh, every day after his repast, caused a 
herald to proclaim, “That the kham having 
dined, all other potentates, princes, and great 
men of the earth, might go to dinner.” 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE. 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE, 


FOR THE YOUN3 READERS OF PARLEY’S 
MAGAZINE. 

The season for Christmas and New- Year 
presents is now approaching, and I dare say 
you would like te know something about 
the new books, which are preparing for 
your instruction and entertainment. Well: 
first, there is the “ Youth’s Sketch Book,” 
which is to contain six beautiful engravings 
on steel, and will be filled with new and in- 
teresting pieces, from favorite writers. ‘The 
care and expense bestowed upon this work 
ean hardly fail to give it high claims upen 
the favor of the young. Many of the de- 
signs are original, and all are executed in a 
superior style of elegance. 

The “ Child’s Gem” is a smaller work for 
young children. It is altogether novel in 
its form and appearance. It is also embel- 
lished with six fine engravings on steel, and 
wili be found very attractive to the little 
folk, for whow it is intended. 

The * Book of Sports, by Robin Carver * 
tells all about the various sports of boyhood 
and youth, and is filled with numerous pic- 
tures of a spirited character. 

These works will be published and ready 
for sale in a few days. 





Self Esteem.— Some Frenchmen, who had 
landed on the coast of Guinea, found a negru 
prince seated under a tree, on a block ef weod 
for his throne, and three or four negroes, armed 
with wooden pikes, for his guards. His sable 
majesty anxiously inquired, “Do they talk 
much of me in France ?"’ 

5 





Luck and Labor.—A guinea found im the 
street, will not do a poor man so mueh good as 
half a guinea earned by industry. 
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THE HY ANA. 


No nest is built, but the eggs are placed on 
the bare ground, in all cases in a dry situa- 
tion, where the color of the leaves, ground 
and stones about them may resemble the 
general tint of the eggs and thereby render 
them less easy to be discovered. The eggs 
ure commonly two, of a dirty bluish white, 
and marked with touches of dark olive 
brown. 

When the weather happens to be wet and 
gloomy, the Night Hawks are seen abroad 
at all times of the day, generally at a con- 
siderable height; their favorite time how- 
ever is from two hours before sunset until 
dusk. Atsuch times they seem all vivagjigy, 
darting about in the air in every direct, 
making frequent and sudden turnings, as if 
busily engaged in catching insects. Even 
in the hottest, clearest weather, they are 
occasionally seen abroad, squeaking at short 
intervals. They are also often found set- 
ting along the fences, basking themselves in 
the sun. Near the seashore, and in the 
vicinity of extensive salt marshes they are 
likewise very numerous, skimming over the 
meadows till it is so dark that the eye can 
no longer follow them. When incubation 
commences, the male is seen playing about 
in the air, uttering a sharp harsh squeal, and 
frequently diving head feremost, making a 
noise like that of blowing into a bunghole. 

This bird is nine inches and « half in 
length ; the upper parts are of a very deep 
blackish brown, the lower parts are marked 
with tranverse lines of dusky and yellowish. 
The tail is somewhat shorter than the wings 
when shut, is handsomely forked, and con- 
sists of ten broad feathers; the mouth is 
extremely large, and of a reddish flesh color 
within ; there are no bristles about fhe bill ; 
the tongue is very small, and attached to 
the inner suriace of the mouth. 
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In ancient times this ferocious and up 
tameable animal was supposed to possess 
powers which certainly would have ren- 
dered it an admirable subject for poetry. 
It was not only imagined to have a jointiess 
neck, consisting of one bone, but also to 
have the gift of changing its sex yearly, 
imitating the human voice, and, which was 
more valuable to a beast of prey, of charm- 
ing the shepherds, and rendering them 
unable to move. — 

The Hyena is a native of Asiatic Tur- 
key, Syria, and many parts of Africa. It 
generally inhabits caverns and rocky piaces, 
It is about the size of a wolf, and at first 
sight, bears some resemblance to it: the 
head, however, is broader, the nose flatter, 
the ears longer, and the eyes not placed 
obliquely, but more like those ofadog. The 
legs are longer than those either of the dog 
or the wolf, and differ from those of all 
other quadrupeds, in having but four toes 
as well on the fore feet as on the hinder. 
Its hair is of a pale grayish brown color, 
marked with blackish bands down the body: 
and the head being generally held low, the 
back appears elevated like that of the hog, 
with a long bristly band of hair that ruas 
all along the top of it. 

When receiving its food, the eyes of this 
fierce animal glisten, the bristles of bis back 
stand erect, and its teeth appear ; all which 
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give it a most frightful aspect, still Rirther 
heightened by a tremendous howl. The 
ery of this beast ts very peculiar; it begins 
something like the moaning of a human 
being, and ends in a noise similar to that of 
aperson making a violent effort to vomit. 
Like the wolf, the Hyzna subsists by dep- 
redation, but is much stronger and more 
courageous. It frequently attacks men, 
earries off cattle, breaks open the sheep- 
sotes by night, and even scrapes up the 
graves, in order to devour the bodies which 
they contain. Such is kis courage that he 
has been known to attack the ounce and 
panther, and even to put the lion to flight. 

The spotted, or, as it is sometimes called 
the Laughing Hyena, nearly resembles the 
former species, but is somewhat larger, and 
varies in color, being of a light brown diver- 
sified with black spots. Its face and the 
upper part of its head are black, and the 
neck is furnished with an upright black 
mane. It isa highly daring, cruel, and mis- 
shievous animal ; and its jaws are so strong 
that it crushes with ease the hardest hones, 

These quadrupeds are said to inhabit 
several parts of Africa, and are particularly 
numerous in the vicinity of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where they frequently enter 
the huts of the inhabitants, and sometimes 
sarry off the children. They are, however, 
serviceable, in removing those dead and 
patrifying animal substances, which in hot 
¢limates, would soon become a nuisance of 
the most dangerous kind. 





Royal Dinner Time.—The kham of the Tar- 
tars, who had not a house to dwell in, who sub- 
tisted by rapine, and lived on mare’s milk and 
horse-flesh, every day after his repast, caused a 
herald to proclaim, “That the kham having 
dined, all other potentates, princes, and great 
men of the earth, might go to dinner.” 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE, 


FOR THE YOUNS READERS OF PARLEY’S 
MAGAZINE. 

The season for Christmas and New- Year 
presents is now approaching, and I dare say 
yeu wouid like te know something about 
the new books, which are preparing for 
your instruction and entertainment. Well: 
first, there is the “ Youth’s Sketch Book,” 
which is to contain six beautiful engravings 
on steel, and will be filled with new and in- 
teresting pieces, from favorite writers. ‘The 
care and expense bestowed upon this work 
can hardly fail to give it high claims upen 
the favor of the young. Many of the de- 
signs are original, and all are executed in a 
superior style of elegance. 

The “ Child’s Gem” is a smaller work for 
young children. It is altogether novel im 
its form and appearance. It is also embel- 
lished with six fine engravings on steel, and 
wili be found very attractive to the little 
folk, for whow it is intended. 

The “ Book of Sports, by Robin Carver * 
tells al] about the various sports of boyhood 
and youth, and is filled with numerous pic- 
tures of a spirited character. 

These works will be published and ready 
for sale in a few days. 





Self Esteem.—Seme Frenchmen, who had 
landed on the coast of Guinea, found a negro 
prince seated under a tree, on a block ef wuod 
for his throne, and three or four negroes, armed 
with wooden pikes, for his guards. His sable 
majesty anxiously inquired, “Do they talk 
much of me in France ?’’ ' 

* 





Luck and Labor.—A guinea found im the 
street, will not do a poor man so mueh good as 
half a guinea earned by industry. 
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THE SPANIEL. 


‘There is a great variety of this beautiful 
tittle animal, all of which, however, are 
remarkable for their cheerful activity. They 
are affectionate and docile, and easily broken 
or trained. They are much used in sport- 
ing, and in the pursuit of game, are quite 
useful. The nearer he approaches the game, 
the more energetic the dog becomes in his 
endeavors to succeed. 

Tremulous whispers escape him as a 
symptom of doubt; but the moment this 
doubt is dispelled, and the game is found, 
his clamorous raptures break forth in full 
force. He expresses his gratification by 
loud and quick barking, which may be 
relied on as a proof that he has not sought 
in vain. 

In early English history, there is a cir- 
cumstance noticed which seems to prove 
that one “of the landings of the Danes in 
England was occasioned by the sagacity 
and affection of a spaniel. Lodebrock, one 
of the royal family of Denmark, being in a 


boat with his hawks and his dog, was unex- 
pectedly driven on the coast of England, py 
astorm. Here being discovered and sus 
pected of being a spy, he was brought to 
king Edmund. 

He made himself known to Edmund, who 
treated him with kindness, and with whom 
he soon became a great favorite, particularly 
on account of his skill and dexterity in the 
chase. 

The king’s faleoner became jealous of 
this attention, waylaid Lodebrock, murdered 
him, and concealed the body among some 
bushes. He was very soon missed at court 
and the king manifested great impatienee to 
know what was become of him. At last 
the Dane’s dog, who had staid in the wood 
by the body of his master, till famine forced 
him thence, came and fawned on the king, 
and enticed him to follow him. 

The body was found, and the murderef 
ultimately discovered. Asa punishment for 
so atrocious a crime, he was placed alone 
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in Lodebrock’s 
mercy o1 the sea. But it seems, that the 


poat bere him to the very shore, which 
Lodebrock had quitted. 


boat, and committed to the 


The boat was recognised, and the assas- 


ST. PETERSBURGH EXCHANGE. 


sin, to aveid the punishment which awaited 
him, said that Lodebrock had been put to 
death by order of Edmund. ‘This false 
news so exasperated the Danes, that they 
determined on the invasion of England. 











ST. PETERSBURGH EXCHANGE. 


The Exchange of St. Petersburgh is beau- 
tifully situated on the water, with a quay in 
front. It is surrounded by pillars, and has 
avery pleasing effect. ‘The interior is very 
beautiful and striking. In this place the 
Russian and foreign merchants meet every 
day to transact business. Here are persons 
from all parts of the world, from China, 
from India, from North and South America, 
from Persia, Turkey, England, France, and 
all other parts of Europe, who meet to- 
getLer, and make bargains which relate to 
imost every country on the globe. 

It is very woncerful, that St. Petersburgh 
has risen up, and become one of the great- 
et cities in the world, in a little more than 
ou¢ hundred years. The first vessel arrived 


here in 1703. She was piloted from Cron- 
stadt, by the emperor Peter the Great, in the 
dress ofasailor, She was brought near to the 
very spot where the Exchange now stands. 

There are a great number of noble and 
rich people at St. Petersburgh, as one might 
suppose by looking at the city, and observ- 
ing the multitude of large and princely 
houses. The entrance to all these buildings 
is by a private door placed alongside of the 
great carriage-gate, and the latter is always 
kept wide open till late at night. It leads 
to a spacious yard or court where enormous 
piles of firewood are heaped up. The house 
is in the form of a square, surrounding the 
court. The smaller front door is generally 
used: but there is ofien another and larger 
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one under the gate-way, which leads to the 
vottom of the grand staircase of the house. 
This is opened for receiving company on 
great occasions. 


MANUFACTURE OF NEEDLES. 

The steel of which the needles are to be 
made, is first passed through a coal fire, 
and hammered into a round form; after 
which it is drawn through a large hole of 
a wire-drawing iron, and then put into the 
fire again, and drawn through a second hole 
of the iron, smaller than the first; and so 
on, till it is made the degree of fineness re- 
quired ; itis then cut into pieces, the length 
which the needles are to be made. These 
pieces are flattened at one end, on an anvil, 
in order to form the eye. They are then 
made soft, and pierced at each extreme of 
the flat part, with an instrument called a 
punch. When the head and eye are finish- 
ed, the point is formed with a file, and the 
whole is filed over. 

The needles are then laid on a long nar- 
ruw iron, crooked at one end, and put into 
a charcoal fire to heat red hot; and when 
they are taken out again, they are thrown 
into a basin of cold water; this is done to 
harden them. They are next placed in an 
iron shovel on a fire which is more or less 
brisk, according to the thickness of the 
needles ; care being taken to move them 
from time to time; this process serves to 
temper them and take off their brittleness : 
they are now to be made straight, one by one, 
with a hammer, and then polished.—T'o do 
this, twelve or fifteen thousand needles are 
ranged in small heaps against each other, 
on a piece of new buckram, with emery- 
dust scattered over it; the needles, after 
being placed as above mentioned, are also 
sprinkled with emery-dust and oil of olives ; 
and at last the whole is made up into a roll, 


well bound at both ends, and laid on g 
polishing-table, and over it is placed a thick 
plank loaded with stones, which men work 
backward and forward for the space of two 
days, in which time the needles are polish- 
ed in a gradual manner. They are then 
taken out, and the dirt and filth washed 
off, with hot water and soap; after which 
they are placed in hot bran, in a round boy 
hung in the air by a cord, and kept moving 
till the bran and needles are quite dry. 
The needles are afterwards sorted; the 
points turned all the same way, and smooth- 
ed with an emery-stone turned by a wheel; 
after which, nothing remains to be done, 


‘but to make them up into packets of two 


hundred and fifty each. 





An old man, who, a few years ag. sold 
vegetables in London, used in his em- 
ployment an ass, which conveyed his bas- 
kets from door to door. Frequently he 
gave the poor industrious creature a hand- 
ful of hay, or some pieces of bread, or 
greens, by way of refreshment and reward. 
The old man had no need of any whip or 
goad for the animal, and seldom indeed 
had he to lift up his hand to drive it on. 
Some person spoke to him, one day, re- 
specting his kind treatment, and asked him 
whether his beast were apt to be stubborn? 
“ Ah! master,” replied he, “it is no use to 
be cruel; and as for stubbornness, I cannot 
complain, for he is ready to do any thing, 
and go any where. I bred him myself 
He is sometimes skittish and playful, and 
once he ran away from me. You will 
hardly believe it, but there were more than 
fifty people after him, attempting to stop 
him, but it was all no use; yet he turned 
back of his own accord, and never stopped 
till he ran his head kindly into my bosom’ 
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SINGULAR INDIAN VILLAGE. 







VENEZUELA OR LITTLE VENICE. 








THE VILLAGE IN THE WATER. 


When the early Spanish adventurers were 
prosecuting their discoveries along the coast 
of South America, they arrived at a vast 
deep gulf, resembling a tranquil lake. On 
entering it they saw on the eastern side a 
village of bell-shaped houses, built on piles 
driven into the lake. Each house was pro- 
vided with a draw-bridge, and with canoes 
by which the communication was carried 
om. From this resemblance to the Italian 
tity of Venice, they gave to this bay the 
tame of the Gulf of Venice ; and it retains 
the name of Venezuela, or little Venice, to 
this day. 

When the inhabitants beheld the ships of 
VoL, 1. 20 





the Spaniards entering the bay, they fled in 
terror to their houses, and raised the draw 
bridges. The adventurers remained for a 
time gazing in astonishment at this amphib- 
ious village, when a squadron of canoes 
entered the harbor from the sea. On seeing 
signs of an attempt at pursuit, the natives 
paddled their canoes to the shore and plung- 
ed into the forest. 

A battle afterwards ensued, between the 
Spaniards in their boats, and the Indians in 
their canoes. The natives were defeated, 


and flied into the interior. The Spanish 
adventurers then visited the houses, 
found them abandoned, and destitute 


The preceding cut 


any valuable contents. 
is intended to represent the Village in the 
Water, as it was at the time of the first 
visit of the Spaniards. - 
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JOURNAL; OR, BIRTHDAY 
GIFTS. 
Concluded. 

“On Tuesday, August 3d, sir, I set out to 
go to school. It was the day after I had 
been so happy with you in the boat, and at 
Mr. Green’s, and as I met William Thomp- 
son, I could not help telling him what a 
pleasant day I had spent. O then, said he, 


THE 


you are fond of the water; I and two or. 


three more are just going to take a little 
row, and you shall go with us. At first I 
refused, but William told me I was too 
early for school, and as he was also going to 
school, and promised to be back in time I at 
last consented. 

“Three dirty boys were waiting at the 
side of the river, and though I did not like 
their company, I was then ashamed to go 
back, so we all jumped into a boat, and 
rowed away. For sometime we went on 
very well, both wind and tide were in our 
favor, and it was quite easy to manage the 
boat. 

“The fine day and the pleasant river soon 
‘made me forget school, till I heard some 
distant clock strike twelve ; then, distressed 
at what I had done, I insisted we should go 
back. But it was very hard to row against 
wind and tide, and they began to quarrel, 
and were going to fight. I sprung up to 


snatch the oar from a boy who was going 
to strike another, and in suddenly raising 
my arm, I knocked his hat off into the river. 
jit swam away, and as we were turning to 
row after it, we dropped one of the oars, 
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and trying to row with the other, we ran 
the boat aground upon a bank of mud, 
There we were obliged to stay, for we could 
not force the boat off, nor could we wade 
to the shore through that mud. I bore the 
blame of these misfortunes: they all abuse 
me sadly, and the boy whose hat was lost 
cried and sobbed most bitterly; for, he 
said, he belonged to a cruel master, and 
should be beaten almost to death, so at last, 
to make him quiet, | promised to give him 
mine, 

“ Well, sir, there we staid, and I heard 
the same clock strike one, two, three, and 
four. At last, two men called to us from 
the opposite side of the river.- They were 
the owners of the boat we had taken away, 
and were in search of it. They got another 
boat, and came to us in a great passion, 
swearing that if we did not pay them five 
shillings each, for the day’s work we had 
hindered them of, and pay for the oar we 
had lost, they would take us before a jus- 
tice of the peace, and have us sent to prison 
William Thompson bad no money in his 
pocket, but I had the five shillings my aunt 
Charlotte had given me the day before at 
Mr. Green’s to buy the Pantheon ; that they 
took, but, not being enough to satisfy their 
demand, they also took away my satchel 
with all my school-books, telling me where 
they lived, and that they would restore it 
safe, as soon as I brought them the restof the 
money. The other boys were so poor and 
so ragged, the men did not ask any thingof 
them. 

“Tt was near six o’clock when we got 
on shore, about the time I knew I should 
be expected at home from school. William 
Thompson went down on his knees to beg 
I would not tell what had happened, prom 
ising at the same time to bring the money 
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to release my books the next morning. In- 
deed I was so much ashamed of baving 
played truant thus, that I was glad enough 
to conceal its The boy whose hat I had 
knocked off into the river would not leave 
me till he had got mine, so I was forced to 
slip in at the garden-gate, and steal up the 
back stairs to my own room, that [ might 
not be seen to come hiome without my hat. 
] was now very hungry, yet afraid to show 
myself: when I was called to tea, my legs 
trembled under me as I went down stairs. 
J met my sister Mary in the hall, who gave 
me an apple, and then asked me what T had 
had for dinner at sehool. TL turned from 
her, for I knew not what to auswer; but as 
soon as I got into the parlour, you, sir, told 
me to bring you my Latin grammar. Then 
J was forced to answer, and a lie seemed 
easier than the truth: so I said I had left 
my satchel and my books at school. I 
could not play nor amuse myself any way 
all that evening, and when I took up my 
journal, what had I to set down—that I had 
played truant, lost my hat and my money, 
and told my father a lie? No, no, I could 
not bear to write all that. 

“Next morning, sir, | had new troubles. 
I was forced to steal slily out of the house, 
that no one might see me put on my best 
hat, and when I got to William Thompson’s, 
he had got no money to give me. I dared 
hot to go to school without my books, so I 
Went to seek the man that had them. He 
was gone to his daily werk, and we could 
hot find him, and I waited and loitered tll 
he came home to his dinner. I begged 
and prayed for my books, and at last he gave 
them up to me, making me promise I would 
bring him the money next day, or some- 
thing that he could sell for money, which 
fT did not do, he said he would come and 


declare the whole story to you, sir. [ got 
to school that day time enough for after- 
noon’s lessons, and was forced to tell another 
lie to my master, to excuse my not coming 
sooner. 

“I had no dinner either that day ; but 
the pain of hunger was nothing to the fear 
of being found out. Well, sir, to tell all the 
worst at once, I have from time to time 
carried away, to pay the man whose oar 
we had iost, my silver pen and pencil, my 
compasses, my pocket ink-stand, and that 
handsome bound set of natural history 
you gave me on my last birthday. Then, 
in going to seek him, I have staid away 
three more mornings from school. And 
my Lead jas been so filled with other 
thoughts, that I have not minded my lessons 
as IT used to do. I have lost my place in 
my class twice, have been punished once, 
and my master threatens to make complaints 
to you, sir, of the change in my conduct. 
To excuse wearing my best hat, I did also 
invent a wicked lie of having lost my other 
at school. 

“ Alas! alas! how many sac things have 
I been guilty of since I first played truant! 
If I had but confessed my fault that day, 
how many more I should have avoided! I 
have never known a kappy moment since ; 
and if I could describe to my brothers and 
sisters the pain and grief I have felt, I am 
sure they would. never be as naughty as I 
have been. 

“Oh, sir, 1 cannot bear to deceive you 
any longer, and if you will grant me your 


pardon, indeed, indeed, I wili try never to 


offend you more.” 


It is not possible to express how great 
Mr. Clayton’s surprise and sorrow were on 
perusing this paper ; yet convinced by Her- 
vey’s candid confession of his faults that his 
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penitence was sincere, he consented to for- 
give him the past, and restore him to his 
faver. Hervey knelt at his father’s feet, 


aud while he kissed his parent’s hand, and ° 


bathed it in tears of gratitude, he felt the 
first moment of pleasure he had known for 
three long weeks. 

Though all were glad to see Hervey for- 
given, no one could be merry ; and it was 
the first grave birthday that had ever been 
known in the family. ‘The globes were 
covered up and sent into Mr. Clayton’s 
library ; for though he could forgive, it 
would not have been right to have rewarded 


Hervey, as if he had net done wrong. Buy 
that day twelvemouth came, and then Her. 
vey deserved the globes, and the love and 
praise of every one, for his diligence and 
goodness throughout the year. Whenever 
he was tempted to do wrong, he remem- 
bered, that one error often becomes the 
source of many others, and carefully avoided 
committing the first fault. His journal wag 
kept faithfully, and all the days in it were 
happy days; and on his eleventh birthday 
Hervey could play and dance with a light 
heart end a clear conscience. 








THE OSTRICH. § 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Not in the land of a thousand flowers, 

Not in the glorious spice-wood bowers, 

Not in fair islands, by bright seas embraced, 
Lives the wild ostrich, the bird of the waste ' 


Go to the desert—his dwelling is there, 


Where the breath of the simoom is hot an tit A 
air ; 

To the desert—where never a green blade grew, h 

Where never its shadow a broad tree threw, 

Where the sands rise up, and in columns Mf 
wheeled 
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the winds of the desert, like hosts on the 

field ; 

Where the wild ass senas forth a lone disso- 
nant bray, 

And the herds of the wild horse speed on 
through the day— 

The creatures unbroken, with manes flying 
free, 


Like the steeds of the whirlwind, if such there 
may be. 


Ay, there in the desert, like armies for war, 

The flocks of the ostrich are seen from afar, 

Speeding on, speeding on o’er the desolate 
plain, 

While the fleet-mounted Arab pursueth in vain ! 


But tis joy to the traveller who toils through 
that land, 

The egg of the ostrich to find in the sand; 

It is sustenance for him when his store is low, 

And weary with travel he journeyeth slow 

To the well of the desert, and finds it at last, 

Seven days’ journey from that he hath passed. 


Or go to the Cafferland—what if you meet 
Mprint in the sand of the strong lion’s feet ; 
He is down in the thicket, asleep in his lair! 
Come on to the desert—the ostrich is there ! 


There, there !—where the zebras are flying in 


haste , 

The herd of the ostrich comes down on the 
waste— 

falf running, half flying—what progress they 
make ! 

Twang the bow—not the arrow their flight can 
o'ertake |! 


Suong bird of the wild! thou art gone like the 
wind, 

And theu leavest the cloud of thy speeding 
behind ; 

Pare thee well—in thy desolate regions fare- 
well, 


the giraffe and lion we leave thee to 
dwell ! 


With 


LAURA SEYMOUR 
CHAPTER I. 

Laura Seymour was an only child. F 
mother died when she was about four y: 
old, and left her to her father’s care. 

Mr. Seymour was extravagantly fond 
his daughter, and as soon as her age w¢ 
permit, he spared neither pains nor expeus. 
to secure for her what is called a fine edu- 
cation. The best of instructers in every 
branch of learning suitable for her were 
engaged, but her early habits were neglected 
—her evil passions unsubdued. Her father 
was too much engrossed in business to 
attend to these things, all-important as they 
are. He saw Laura lovely, and playful, 
and apparently happy, and he fondly be- 
lieved she was also good and amiable ; but 
the reverse of this was the real truth. 

Laura, under the management of an old 
nurse, who though a worthy woman was 
weakly indulgent to her charge, whom she 
considered almost perfect, became so self- 
willed—so petulant and passionate, that no 
one took any pleasure in her society. Her 
young acquaintance dreaded to be with her, 
knowing that they should suffer from her 
ill humor ; and it was not long before her 
father began to see, that Laura was not all 
he had wished and expected. 

After much consideration, Mr. Seymour 
determined to send Laura froin home, apd 
place her under the care of a widowed 
sister of his own, who with her children 
resided in a retired village in a distant part 
of the country. When he made known this 
determination, the old nurse loudly remon- 
strated against its cruelty, and Laura joined 
her tears and entreaties with those of her 
nurse ; but all to no purpose, 

Though but recently awakened to a sense 
of his daughter’s want of suitable govern- 














ment, Mr. Seymour now saw the full extent 
of her danger and remained firm to his 
purpose. lle also refused to let Laura be 
accompanied by her nurse. 

In a short time Mr. Seymour received an 
answer to the letter he had written his sister 
preposing his plan. He had not doubted 
her concurrence, and her answer met his 
teelings entirely. It contained a cordial 
Mvitation to Laura to pass the summer with 
ner aunt and cousins. 

Every thing was soon in readiness for the 
iourney, and on a delightful June morning, 
Laura, accompanied by her father, left her 
native place. She felt very sad at her part- 
ing with her dear nurse, and shed many 
tears as she lost sight of her own home ; but 
she soon forgot her sorrows in observing 
and admiring the variety of new and beau- 
uiful objects, which continually presented 
themselves, and to which her father would 
kindly call her attention. 

After a pleasant ride of two days, the 
trevellers arrived at their journey’s end. It 
was evening when they stopped at Mrs. 
Clifford’s house, and Laura could but faintly 
discern its appearance ; still the bright moon- 
beams showed an air of neatness, elegance, 
and comfort, which even Laura, predeter- 
mined as she was not to like any thing she 
should see at her aunt’s, could not but 
admire. 

They were met at the door by Mrs. Clif- 
ford, and her two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Harriet, and welcomed with so much kind- 
ness, that Laura found herself giving some 
few smiles in return for the many kind 

looks and words that were bestowed on her. 
She was, however, very much fatigued with 
her journey; and glad to go to rest as soon 
as she possibly could. 
After a good night’s sleep she awoke at a 
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very early hour, and was abcut rising to 
dress herself that she might be in readiness 
for breakfast ; but presently she began t 
think why she was there, and that she had 
been taken from her home and her nurse 
against her will. -With the perversity bu 
too habitually her own, she then -eselved 
not to rise, but to pretend to sleep too 
soundly to be easily awakened, even should 
any one make the attempt. "T'wice her door 
wus gently opened by her aunt and cousins, 
who supposing she still slept, as softly closed 
it. The third time, from one corner of her 
eye, she could perceive ber father fondly 
looking on ber. This almost persuaded her 
to look up and speak; but she determined 
not to do so, and he quietly left the room. 
In a few minutes she heard a chaise drive 
to the door, and her father’s voice bidding 
She had 
not thought of his leaving her so soon, and 
now rushed rapidly to the window, entreat- 
ing him to stop ull she could come down; 
but he told her be had engagements which 
obliged him to be at home at a certain 
time, and that he had already delayed eom- 
mencing his journey for two long hour, 


furewell te her aunt and cousins. 


wishing to see her, and yet disliking t 
disturb her. He earnestly entreated her to 
be a good child ; then kissing his hand and 
fondly waving it towards her, he was sodh 
out of sight. 

Laura now bitterly regretted the decep- 
tion she had practised, and giving herself 
up to her own ungovernable feelings ané 
passions, her violent sobs and screams 8000 
brought every person in the house to ber 
room. 
was not suffering from any bodily danget 
or distress; and on a hint given by Mn 
Clifford, the rest of the family withdrew 
leaving her alone with her niece. 


It however soon appeared that she 
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MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN. 


Maize is found growing wild in many of 
the West Indian islands, as well as in the 
central parts of America, and there can be 
no doubt of its being a native of these 
regions. My young readers are too well 
wequainted with the uses and appearance 
of this valuable grain to need any minute 
description of its growth. The various uses 
te which this plant may be applied cannot 
be better enumerated than in the words of 
Dr. Franklin, a man accustomed to make a 
sober estimate upon every subject that fell 
under his observation. 

The inducements, says he, to cultivating 
this plant, are the many different ways in 
Which it may be prepared so as to afford a 
Wholesome and pleasing nourishment to 
men and other animals. First, the family 
can begin to make use of it before the time 


of full harvest ; for the tender green ears, 
stripped of their leaves, and roasted by a 
quick fire ull the grain is brown, and eaten 
with a little salt or butter, are a delicacy. 
Secondly, when the grain is riper and hard- 
er, the ears, boiled in their leaves and eaten 
with butter, are also good and agreeable 
food. 

The tender green grains dried may be 
kept all the year, and, mixed with green 
haricots (kidney beans,) also dried, make at 
any time a pleasing dish, being first soaked 
some hours in water, and then boiled. 
When the grain is ripe and hard there are 
also several ways of using it. One is te 
soak it all night in a lassive or ley, and then 
pound it in a large wooden mortar with a 
wooden pestle ; the skin of each grain is by 
that means skinned off, and the farinaceous 
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part left whole, which being boiled swells 
into a white soft pulp, and eaten with milk, 
or with butter and sugar, is delicious. The 
dry grain is also sometimes ground loosely, 
so as to be broken into pieces of the size of 
rice, and being winnowed to separate the 
bran, it is then boiled and eaten with turkeys 
or other fowls, as rice. 

Ground into a finer meal, they make of it 
by boiling, a hasty pudding or bouilli, to be 
eaten with milk, or with butter and sugar ; 
this resembles what the Italians call polenta. 
They make of the same meal, with water 
and salt, a hasty cake, which beimg stuck 
against a hoe or other flat iron, is placed 
erect before the fire, and so baked to be 
used as bread. Broth is also agreeably 
thickened with the same meal. They also 
parch it in this manner: An iron pot is 
filled with sand, and set on the fire till the 
sand is very hot. Two or three pounds of 
the grain are then thrown in, and well 
mixed with the sand by stirring. Each 
grain bursts and throws out a white sub- 
stance of twice its bigness. 

The sand is separated by a wire sieve, 
and returned into the pot to be again heated 
and the operation is repeated with fresh 
grain. ‘That which is parched is pounded to 
a powder in mortars. This being sifted will 
keep long for use. An Indian will travel 
far and subsist long on a small bag of it, 
taking only six or eight ounces of it per 
day mixed with water. ‘The flour of maize, 
mixed with that of wheat, makes excellent 
bread, sweeter and more agreeable than that 
of wheat alone. To feed horses, it is good 
to soak the grain twelve hours: they mash 
it easier with their teeth, and it yields them 
more nourishment. 

The leaves stripped off the stalks after the 
grain is ripe, tied up in bundles when dry, 
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are excellent forage for horses, cows, &e, 
The stalks, pressed like sugar-cane, yield a 
sweet juice, which being fermented and 
distilled yields an excellent spirit ; boiled 
without fermentation, it affords a pleasant 
syrup. In Mexico, fields are sown with it 
so thick, that multitudes of small stalks may 
arise, which being cut from time to time, 
like asparagus, are served in desserts, and 
thin sweet juice extracted in the mouth by 
chewing them. The meal wetted is excel- 
lent food for young chickens, and the old 
grain for grown fowls. 





THE PEARL. 
A FABLE FROM THE PERSIAN. 
Who’er his merit underrates, 
The worth which he disclaims creates 


It chanced a single drop of rain 

Fell from a cloud into the main: 
Abashed, dispirited, amazed, 

At last her modest voice she raised ; 
‘Where, and whatam 1? Wo is me! 
What a mere drop in such a sea! ’’— 
An oyster yawning, where she fell, 
Entrapped the vagrant in his shell ; 
In that alembic wrought—for he 

Was deeply versed in alehymy— 
This drop became a pearl; and now 
Adorns the crown on GrorGE’s brow. 





Accustom Yourself to Reflect —Seek wisdom, 
and you will be sure to find her; but if you 
de not look for her, she will not look for you. 





Do, as you would be done by.—Use yourself 
to kindness and compassion, and you may ex- 
pect kindness and compassion in return. 





Obstinacy ts Weakness.—Obstinacy of temper 
proceeds from pride, and, in general, from igne- 
rant pride, that refuses to be taught. 
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THE WATER DOG. 


The great rough water dog has long curly 
hair, is web-footed, swims with great ease, 
and is extremely useful in the sport of shoot- 
ing aquatic birds. He has many of the 
qualities of the land spaniel. 

This dog has a great liking to fetching and 
carrying, and such is his exquisite sense of 
smell, that he will find a particular stone 
thrown by his master to the bottom of a 
river. He dives with astonishing dexterity. 
He is particularly valuable on board of ships, 
as he leaps from the side of a vessel after 
any article which has fallen overboard, and is 
very useful for recovering birds, that have 
been shot from the deck of a ship. Above 
all, he is lively, good-tempered, and much 
attached tc his master. 

A water dog should not be allowed to 
jump out of a boat, unless ordered so to do, 
as it is not always required, and is therefore 
needless that he should wet himself and 


, @very thing about him without necessity. 


FOR BOYS. 


My Dear Youne Peorpte—If you wilh 
listen attentively for a few minutes to a 
friend, who loves you sincerely, who res- 
pects you for many kind and good qualities 
in Which you surpass many that are your 
seniors, and has hitherto done all in his 
power for your information and amusement, 
he would fain endeavor to impress you with 
a few advices, which he conceives would 
tend, if properly acted upon, to make you 
inuch more agreeable both to yourselves 
and others, than perhaps some of you now 
are. 

Violence in your sports, speaking and 
doing that which wounds the feelings of 
ach other, cruelty to crazy and outcast 
fellow creatures, and the abuse of works 
of nature and art, are the faults which Il 
would particularly wish to see extirpated in 
your generally amiable race, and to which 
I am now to direct your attention. 
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By violence in your sports, I mean an 
undue turbulence and outrageousness which 
some of you introduce into your play, to the 
fear and disgust. of all rational grown up 
persons who may happen to behold your 
proceedings. What you should do in play, 
is to take such exercise as may improve the 
health of your bodies, and refresh and re- 
Jax your minds after study. For these pur- 
poses many of the ordinary sports are quite 
adequate ; and I can assure you that your 
seniors, so far from grudging you such 
sports, feel a sincere pleasure in seeing you 
engaged in them. 

What they would wish to see you avoid, 
i3, any improper extreme in your exertions, 
any dangerous exploit, and in general all 
those rough gambols which tend only to the 
destruction of your clothes, and to shock the 
senses of those who behold them. Grown 
up people often observe with pain that 
some of you take a kind of pleasure in spoil- 
ing and breaking. You soil, without com- 
punction, the clothes which your mother 
and her servants have taken so much pains 
to clean, and grind down unnecessarily the 
shoes which your father, poor man, has to 
work so hard to obtain for you, 

All this frivolity of yours, while it can be 
of no service to yourselves, produces real 
distress of mind to your parents, who have 
perhaps to suffer much hardship, and want 
many things they would like to have for 
themselves, in order that they may replace 
what you have so wantonly destroyed. 

You should pause a moment in your fun, 
to reflect upon these things; and I feel very 
sure that the generosity which lies at the 
bottom of all your natures, however over- 
laid by recklessness and love of play, would 
soon inform yeu how far you are wrong, 
and put you upon a better way for the fu- 
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ture. You could not hezitate for a moment 
to give up rude and ungentlemanlike prae- 
tices, which at once disgrace yourselves, 
and cause grief and embarrassment in a 
quarter where you have so much reason to 
desire to see the reverse. 

I would also like to see some improve- 
ment in the way in which you conduct 
yourselves towards each other. Among 
many of you, there is a lamentable want of 
civility. You never hesitate to do or say 
any thing, from an apprehension of its being 
disagreeable to the feelings of your ‘neigh- 
bors. Not that you do not both do and say 
many kind things to each other; the fault 
is, that you are not regularly governed by 
any desire of avoiding what is painful to 
your fellows. 

Many of you are never withheld from 
outraging the feelings of a neighbor py any 
other consideration than that he is perhape 
able to beat you at a fight. You respect 
him from fear of his blows—not, as you 
ought to do, from the idea that he is a per- 
son who has feelings to be injured as well 
as yourself. Hence, in the same degree that 
you truckle to your superiors in strength, 
you domineer over your inferiors, If you 
only think that a boy has not the vigor or 
the courage to pommel you, you are very 
apt to insult him by contemptuous lan 
guage, if not also to fall a-beating him fo 
mere sport. 

I have thus known boys of gentle cispo- 
sition, and of good intellectual capacity, 
tyrannized over in the most shameful man- 
ner by boys who in reality were inferior te 
them in every respect, but were bolder and 
more wicked. I have known cases of such 
boys persecuted and pestered for months by 
their little tyrants, till their lives were al- 
most a burden to them. 












only very wrong in a moral point of view, 
but, what will strike your minds far more 
strongly, it is highly ungenerous and shab- 
by. Only think how you would like to be 
yourselves insulted or beaten, without proy- 
ocation, by the boys who are bigger than 
you, or by men who are able to beat any of 
you—how cruel and unmanly you would 
consider such persons to be—how bitterly 
you would feel towards them! Surely, if 
it would be painful to you, it must be as 
painful to those whom: you insult or beat ; 
ifyou would consider your tyrant as cruel 
and unmanly, they whom you beat would 
be justifiable in thinking the same of you, 
and in execrating you with the same degree 
of bitterness. 

And if yam ovcasionaily act the tyram, 
how much must it add to your chagrin 
when you are yourself beaten or insulted— 
how much must it take away from your 
just cause of complaint, to recollect that 
you are yourself guilty of the same fault, 
whenever you can find a boy sufficiently 
weak or small for your purpose. The boy 
who habitually beats his inferiors, must also, 
on that account, look additionally contempt- 
ible in the eyes of his companions, when he 
is himself beaten. 





An inoffensive boy would in such a case 
have the chance of being commiserated, or 
of having somebody to interfere and take 
his part ; but every thwack bestowed upon 
a wretch who takes pleasure in thrashing 
his lesser companions, must give a pleasure 
to the onlooxers, and carry with it a pain 
and ridicule more than its ewn. Boys, in 
general, would do well to take an example 
in this, as in most other respects, from men. 
Among the latter, there prevails a mode of 





NATURAL PIETY. 


Now, my dear young friends, this is not speech and behaviour which bears the com- 


‘non ttle of politeness. 

No man considers himself entitled, be- 
cause he is stronger, to beat or use oppro- 
brious language to his neighbor. If they 
were to do so, the whole would become 
wild savages once more, and there. would 
be no rational pleasure in human life. But, 
by treating each other with respect and 
deference, even though in many cases, it be 
the result of no sincere feeling, the self-love 
of each man is preserved, and all are as good 
to each other, and do as much to promote 
the general happiness, as possible. 





NATURAL PIETY. _ 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


A little boy in thoughtful mood, 

Alone a woodland path pursued, 

Beneath the evening's tranquil sky, 

He thought not where, he knew not why. 


He watched the sunset fade away, 
Leaving the hills with summits gray ; 
He saw the first faint stars appear, 
And the far river's sound came near. 


The birds were hushet, the flowers were 
closed, 

The kine along the ground reposed ; 

All active life to gentle rest 

Sank down, as on a mother’s breast, 


All sounds, ail sights, of earth and sky 
Came to his sar, and to kis eye, 

Until from these absorbed, forgot, 
They were, and he perceived them not. 


Though from his home and friends apart, 

No sense of fear disturbed his heart; 

Though round hin were;dark shadows 
thrown, 

He did not feel himself alone 
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Touched by an influence and a power 
He never felt until that hour, 

The language of his eyes was meek, 
And the warm tears were on his cheek. 


Ile did not kneel, he did not pray, 

No thought through utterance found its way : 
His feelings could no language find— 

For God was present in his mind. 
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At Drontheim in Norway, they have a 
regiment of soldiers, called Skate-runners. 
They wear long gaiters, for travelling in 
deep snow, and a green uniform. They 
carry a short sword, a rifle fastened by a 
broad strap passing over the shoulder, and 
a climbing-staff seven feet long, with an 
iron spike at the end. ‘They move so fast 
in the snow, that no cavalry or infantry can 
overtake them; and it does little good to 
fire cannon balls at them, as they go two 
or three hundred paces apart. They are 
very useful soldiers in following an enemy 
enamarch. They go over mountains, and 
marshes, rivers and lakes, at a great rate. 

When King Charles XII. was shet at 
Frederickshall, a Skate-runner carried the 
news four hundred miles, twelve hours 
sooner than a mail messenger, who went at 
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the same time. There were then sever 
thousand Swedes laying siege to Drontheim. 
When the news came, they broke up their 
quarters, and retreated as fast as possible 
They were obliged to go over the mountains, 
and the snow was deep, and the weather 
exceedingly cold. Two hundred Skate- 
runners followed hard after them, aud came 
up with them one very cold morning. But 
all the troops were dead, having been frozen 
in their tents, among the mountain snow 
drifts. They had burnt every morsel of 
wood, even the stocks of their muskets, to 
warm themselves. 

They sometimes travel upon their skates 
with such speed over mountains and rivers, 
and through the woods, night and day, that 
in old ignorant times, travellers took thems 
for goblins. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE ANT. 


In a room next to mine, which had been 
emptv for a long time, there was upon a 
window a box full of earth, fit to keep flow- 
ers in. As there had been no flowers in it 
for a long time, it was covered with bits of 
plaster and rubbish, that had fallen from the 
top of the house. The window looked to 
the south—was sheltered from the wind— 
and a little way off there was a granary of 
corn; so that altogether it was one of the 
best places for ants to live in. If you or I 
were going to build a house, we should 
try to find just such a convenient spot of 
ground. 

As I was very fond of flowers, I planted 
a tulip-root in the old bex, hoping to have 
the pleasure of seeing it grow ; but while I 
was doing this, I found three nests of ants. 
As I looked at the little creatures running 
up and down, and seeming so happy and se 
busy, I could not but think it would be asad 
pity to disturb them for the sake of a flower : 
so I took away my root, and determined to 
wateli my little ants every day; and true it 
was, that they amused and pleased me more 
than all the flowers in the world could have 
done ! 

I made it my business to procure for them 
all sorts of conveniences. | took out of the 
box every thing that might be troublesome ; 
and I went very often to pay them a visit, 
at all times of the day, and sometimes I got 
up in the night and watched them by moon- 
light. I always found them at their work ; 
when all other animals appeared to be at 
rest, still these little creatures were running 
about, and going up and down as busy as 
ever: one would think they never slept. 

The chief business of an ant is to collect 
corn in the summer for food in the winter. 
Iheheve every body knows that ants take 





ANECDOTES OF THE ANT. 


their grains of corn under ground in the 
night-time, and bring them eut in the day 
to dry in the sun. If you have ever ob- 
served an ant-hill, 1 dare say you have seen 
these little hillocks of corn lying out by the 
side of the hill. As I very well knew that 
ants were in the habit of doing this, I was 
a good deal surprised when I found that my 
ants did just the contrary; they kept their 
eorn snugly under ground all the daytime, 
while the sun was the hottest, and brought 
it out (like simpletons, as I thought) only to 
lay it out in the moonshine; but I soon 
perceived that they had the best reasons for 
this. 

‘here was a pigeon-hotise at no great 
distance, and the pigeons were continually 
flying to this window, and if by chance a 
single grain of corn was to be found, they 
would fly off with it in a moment; so the 
unts were wise to hide their treasure from 
the sight of these thieves. 

But as soon as I found out how it was, I 
determined.to release them from the fear of 
such troublesome neighbors, and I fastened 
some bits of paper upon sticks, like little 
flags, and siuck them round the box; and 
whenever I saw a pigeon bold enough to be 
coming hear mv flags, [ went to the windew 
aud inade a great shouting noise, and fright- 
ened them so much, that, after once or 
twice, they gave the matter up, and never 
came again. 

Soon afterwards, to my great surprise and 
pleasure, I saw the little ants venturing to 
bring out a grain or two of their cern by 
daylight ; and in a little while, finding it 
was untouched, and that they had nothing 
more to fear, they brought it all out with 
the same regularity as other ants. 

There is in every ant’s nest a straight hole 
about half an inch deep, and then it goes 
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THE CAMELOPARD. 


down sloping into a place where they keep 
their corn, as we do in a granary. The 
corn that is laid up in thuse little granaries 
would shoot under ground and begin te 
grow, which would not answer their pur- 
pose at all; so they take care to prevent 
this by biting off all the buds before they 
lay it up. 

Bug there is another mischief that might 
attend their corn—it might swell with the 
damp of the ground, and grow mouldy and 
unfit for use; to prevent this, therefore, 
they take the utmost pains to prepare a sort 
of dry earth, and when the corn is laid up 
in this, it will keep as long and as dry as in 
the farmer’s best granary. They are, there- 
fore, as careful to keep the earth dry as the 
corn. Their method of packing it together 
under ground is this: they first of all spread 
the earth, and then they lay the corn upon 
it, and then they cover the corn with some 
more earth, and every day they take it all 
up to the top of the nest, and jay it out to 
dry ; and if you watch, you will see that, 
first, every ant comes up with a load of 
earth, till, in about quarter of an hour, a 
heap of earth is made. Then they come up 
each carrying a grain of corn, and when 
they have made a heap of that, they bring 
up more earth, which shows plainly in what 
order it is laid together. 

All this they never fail to do when the 
weather is fine: but if it rains, they know 
better: and what is more astonishing, they 
seem to know whlien it is going to rain, and 
never venture to expose the corn in a dull 
or cloudy day ' 





True generosity is delicately minded.— Blame 
no one for what he cannot help. We must not 
expect of the dial to tell us the hour after the 
sun is set. 
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THE CAMELOPARD. 


This curious quadruped, of which only a 
single species is known to exist, seems to 
be one of the sports of nature. Nor is it to 
be found but in the interior recesses of for- 
ests, or on the wildest plains in the remote 
parts of Africa. ‘The ancients, however, 
were acquainted with it; for it is mentioned 
by Pliny, Oppian, and Strabo. In many 
respects it is allied to the deer and antelope 
tribes. ‘The head is like that of the deer, 
armed with two round horns, each tufted 
with a brush of coarse black hair; and its 
legs anu feet resemble those of the same 
animal, but with thisremarkable difference, 
that the fore legs appear to be nearly twice 
as long as the hinder; which, however, 8 
occasioned merely by the extraordinary 
height of the shoulders compared with the 
thighs. 

A short erect mane extends from the head 
nearly to the origin of the tail. Its height, 
when full grown, from the top of the head 
to the fore feet, is about seventeen feet; the 
skin 1s beautifully spotted with brown upon 














a whitish greund; and when the animal is 
standing still and viewed by a spectator in 
front, it resembles the trunk of a withered 
ree; the hinder parts being entirely con- 
cealed. 





THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS, 
No. VII. 
FURNITURE-——-MODE OF SITTING. 

The walls of the rooms in houses of the 
higher ranks were covered and adorned 
with hangings of cloth, silk, or leather, of 
yarious sorts and colors. The ceilings were 
offtn ornamented with carving and paint- 
ing, or gilding, which is alluded to Jer. xxii. 
14. Haggai i. 4. At the present day the 
walls are in general merely white-washed. 
The floors were generally of tiles and plas- 
ter; but as chamrs are seldom or never used 
in the east, they were covered with carpets. 
They are so at the present day, and the 
people sit cross-legged, or recline at length 
upon them. ‘Along the walls were placed 
mattresses or couches to recline upon, and 
pillows or bolsters, which are mentioned 
Amos vi. 4. Ezek. xiii. 13. One end of the 
room was raised higher than the rest; here 
the bed was placed: this may explain 2 
Kings i. 4. Ps. exxxti. 3. alse what is said 
of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 2.ggmd of Ahab, 
1 Kings xxi. 4. They both appear to have 
turned their facés from their attendants, and 
towards the wall, though from very different 
motives ; one that his earnest prayers might 
not be observed, the other to conceal his 
disappointment. 

The furniture of houses in the east always 
was very simple, and in general still is so; 
it consists of but few articles. Chairs were 
bet used ; they usually sat on mats or skins ; 


these also served for bedding, while a part 
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of their clothes was used for a covering. 
‘This explains why a man was to return his 
neighbor’s garment before night, see Deut. 
xxiv. 12, Exod. xxi. 26. The bedding of 
the paralytic, Matt. ix. 6. probably was only 
such as is just described. The rich had 
carpets, couches, and sofas, on which they 
sat, and lay, and slept. These couches 
were often very splendid, and the frames 
ornamented. In the latter times of the 
Jewish nation, they laid or reclined on 
couches while taking their meals, their 
heads towards the table, and their feet in a 
contrary direction. These particulars ex- 
plain Amos vi. 4. Luke vii. 36. 38. and Johu 
xiii. 23. and other passages. 

The other articles of furniture were but 
few in numher. The furniture of the pro- 
phet’s chamber prepared for him by the 
Shunamite, 2 Kings iv. 10. probably was 
more than usual; but we read it was only a 
bed or couch upon the floor, a table, a stool, 
and a candlestick. Pots, pans, and dishes 
of earthenware or metal, with a few chests 
and boxes, supplied the place of many arti- 
cles with which our houses are crowded. 
A very necessary article was the hand-mill, 
but this was only two flat stones. 

The kneading-troughs, described Exod. 
xi. 34. and even those used in the east in 
the present day, were small wooden bowls, 
or leathern bags. There were many sorts of 
earthenware vessels of different shapes and 
sizes, from the smallest size to the large 
ones mentioned John ii.6. When Dr. Clark 


was at Cana, in Galilee, a few years since, 
he saw several large stone water pots, like 
those just mentioned, containing from eight- 
een to twenty-seven gallons each. 

Cups and vessels of gold or silver, to drink 
out of, were used by kings and princes, 
2 Chron. ix. 20. Gen xliv. 2. &e. but the 
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Jews of old, like the modern Arabs, kept 
their water, wine, milk, and other liquors, 
in bottles, or rather bags, made of skins, 
which could be patched and miended when 
old. Such were the bottles of thé Gibeon- 
ites. Josh. ix. 4, This is an important cir- 
cumstance for my young readers to remem- 
her, as it explains the allusion of cur Lord, 
Matt. ix. 17. Mark ii. 22. Luke v. 87, 38. 
which texts have often been objected to by 
ignorant infidels, who think that what they 
daily see at home must resemble every thing 
in former times, and in other countries. If 
the new wine fermented after it was put 
into the leather bottle, it is evident that an 
old worn skin would be more likely to burst 
than one which was newand strong. This 
was the sort of bottle opened by Jael, Judg. 
iv. 19, 

Sometimes those bottles are made of the 
entire skin of a kid or other animal, but 
more frequently they are square bags made 
of large pieces of leather, which will hold 
several gallons of any liquid; so that Abi- 
gail’s two bottles (or skins) of wine, 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 18. were not out of proportion to the 
rest of her present, as two glass bottles of 
the present day would have been. The 
Psalmist, when describing himself as wasted 
with affliction and trouble, compares him- 
self to a bottle in the smoke, Psa. cxix. 83. 
A leathern bottle, if hung in the smoke for 
alength of time would become shrivelled 
and dried up. 





THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 


Do my young readers recollect the old fable 
of the crow and the pitcher? Ina little work 
called “ Flowers of Fable,” we find the fol- 
lowing illustration to the story. Although 
it can hardly be said of fables as of wine, that 


they improve by age, still when occasionally 
presented, they may not be unacceptable ; 

A Crow, ready to die with thirst, flew 
with joy to a Pitcher, which he beheld at 
some distance. When he came, he found 
water in it indeed, but so near the bottom, 
that, with all his stooping and straining, he 
was not able to reach it. ‘Then he endeay- 
ored to overturn the pitcher, that so at least 
he might be able to get a little of it; but his 
strength was not sufficient for this. At last, 
seeing some pebbles lying near the place, 
he cast them one by one, into the pitcher; 
and thus, by degrees, raised the water upgto 
the very brim, and satisfied his thirst. 

Morar. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention ; and that which cannot be accom- 
plished by strength, may be achieved by 
ingenuity, 








INDIAN MONKEYS. 

The monkeys in India, knowing by instinet 
the malignant and deadly nature of snakes, are 
most vigilant in their destruction. They seis 
them when asleep, by the neck, and running 
to the nearest flat stone, grind down the head, 
by rubbing it strongly on the surface, frequent 
ly looking at it, and grinning at their progress. 
When convinced that the venomous fangs are 
destroyed, they tess the reptiles to their young 
ones to play with, and seem to rejoice in the 
destruction of the common enemy. 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


ERECTING A CRUCIFIX ON ST. SALVADOR. 


== 





LANDING OF 


The first land in the new world seen by 
Columbus was the island of San Salvador, 
called by the natives, Guanahani. The three 
earavels steered towards this island at sun- 
mse. It was covered with trees, and watered 
oy many beautiful streams. Crowds of the 
Natives, in utter astonishment, ran from all 
parts of the shore. Columbus, richly*dress- 
ed,embarked in his cutter, with the masters 
of the other caravels, carrying the royal 
Sandard in his hand. When they had all 
landed. they erected a crucifix, and kneeling 
before it, returned thanks to Heaven for so 
happy an issue to co perilous an enterprise. 

When Columbus rose, he named the 

Vou. 1. 21 





COLUMBUS. 


island San Salvador, and took possession of 
it in the name of the king of Spain. The 
poor natives stood about in silent wonder 
at a ceremony which they could not under- 
stand. When the ships first appeared to 
them at sunrise, hovering about the island, 
they had supposed theia to be sea-monsters, 
and watched their motion with the utmost 
anxiety. Their terror was increased, when 
they saw the boats gliding over the water, 
and strange beings, clad in shining armor 
and bearing emblazoned standards, land 
upon the beach. 

They fled in confusion to the woods, but 
no attempt being made to pursue them, they 
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regaineu confidence and returned to the 
beach. During the ceremony of taking pos- 
session, they approached the Spaniards with 
the utmost reverence, throwing themselves 
on the ground, and making signs of adora- 
tion. Their dress, complexion, and arms, 
were all new and strange to the poor crea- 
tures. The scarlet cloak of the admiral was 
a great attraction tothem. By degrees they 
vecame more confident, and examined the 
naids and faces of the strangers, with a 
snnple astonishment. 

The Europeans were almost equally sur- 
»Tised at the novel scenes before them. 
They found fruits and flowers, that they 
had never met with in any other country. 
The climate about them was delicious, and 
the soil fertile beyond description. No ap- 
pearance of wealth or civilization was to be 
seen. The natives were naked, and marked 
with various kinds of paint. Their com- 
plexion was of a tagyny copper color. Long, 
uncurled, black hair hung over their should- 
ers, or was bound in tresses about their 
heads. They were friendly, gentle and 
artless. Their only weapons were lances, 
pointed with a fish-bone, or flint, or hard- 
ened at the end by fire. They were igno- 
rant of the use of iron, and many of them 
received slight wounds by catching hold of 
the Spanish swords. As Columbus ima- 
gined ghat he had touched at an island on 
the extremity of India, he called the natives 
Indians; and this name, originating in a 
mistake, has been ‘applied to all the abori- 
zines of the new world. 

On the following morning, the natives 
crowded about the ships, some swimming, 
and some in their canoes. These boats 
were formed of a single tree, of various 
sizes, and carrying from one to fifty per- 
sons. Wt! the heip -f their paddles, they 


managed them with great skill, and whey 
upset, they would right them with the 
greatest ease, and empty them by. means of 
calabashes which they carried for the pur- 
pose. 

They brought with them balls of cotton 
yarn, tamed parrots, and cakes of cassava 
bread; which they were anxious to ex- 
change for fancy caps, beads, hawks’ bells, 
and even for pieces of earthen ware, and 
broken glass. But the most attractive arti- 
cle they displayed was in shape of golden 
ornaments. Columbus eagerly inquired 
about the places where gold was found, 
From their signs and answers, he imagined, 
that at a short distance to the southward 
there dwelt a king of great wealth who was 
served in vessels of gold. This monarch 
he supposed to be the one described by a 
famous traveller in Asia, as living in the 
gold covered palaces of Cipango. 


—— 





ELLEN AND JUDITH; OR WHICH 
IS HUMANE? 

There was once a little girl, who always 
seemed to feel great pity for those who were 
in want of food or clothing. If she was 
walking in the street with any of her friends, 
and a beggar came near, she would entreat 
to have money given her, to give to that 
poor creature. At home she begged cold 
meat or halfpence of her mamma for all the 
beggars that came to the house ; so that this 
little gifl was praised all day long for being 
so very humane, and she began to think 
herself one of the best children in the world, 
and boasted to her playfellows, both of her 
good name, and of the great deal of money 
she got from her mamma for poor people. 

One day Ellen, for thus she was called, 
had a gir shout her own size and age & 
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play with her, whose name was Judith. 
She wus a quiet, modest child, who did not 
hoast of any good that she did. She had 
no mother to indulge her wishes, and the 
friends she lived with could not afford to 
give money to all who asked for it. Ellen’s 
mamma was going out to pay a visit, but 
she left the children a large piece of rich 
plumcake to divide between them, that 
they might play at making feasts. Before 
this cake was touched, a poor woman, with 
an almost naked child in her arms, sat 
down on the step of the door, and seemed 
ready to faint. The children saw her, and 
ran to the door to ask what was the matter 
with her. She told a sad story of having 
been sick at a great distance from her 
home, and that she was now on her way to 
the place where her friends lived, but that, 
having walked from daybreak without tast- 
ing a morsel of food, she felt herself not 
able to go a step farther. 

“Poor woman!” cried Ellen, “ you shall 
not want food long, and Lam glad you came 
to our door, for we take care of all the poor 
people.” And away she flew down stairs 
toseek the cook. But the cook was gone 
out, as well as her mistress, and what was 
worse, had taken the key of the pantry with 
her,so that the house-maid could not get 
anything to give. “Then pray, Mary, lend 
me a penny,” said Ellen, “and you shall 
have it back again the moment mamma 
comes home. But Mary had not a penny, 
hor yet even a half-penny. Ellen was quite 
angry with her, which was of no use, for the 
house-maid could not give that which she 
had not. So Ellen ran back to the door, 
and said, —_“O poor woman, I am very 
srry | have nothing for you: mamma is 
out, and the cook has locked up all the 

bread and meat. Do come again in two 





ELLEN AND JUDITH. 


hours, pray do, for mamma will be at home 
then, and I will get both money and food 
for you. Go away now, my dear, good, 
poor woman, for indeed I have nothing te 
give you.” 

“Yes you have,” said quiet Judith: 
“There is our plumcake; give her that.” 
Ellen pulled her by the frock, and with an 
angry look, and in a sort of whisper, bid 
her hold her tongue, and not talk about the 
plumcake, which was not a fit thing to 
give a beggar. “I know very well,” said 
Judith, “that it is not so good for her as 
bread or meat would be, but she is starving, 
and we have nothing else to give ; so iook as 
angry as you wiil, Miss Ellen, half the cake 
was for me, and that half she shall have. 1 
have no right to meddle with your share.” 

In spite of Ellen’s tears, who began to 
cry at the thought of losing avy of the rich 
plumeake, Judith cut it in half, and break- 
ing that half into two pieces, put one into 
the hand of the woman, and the other into 
that of the child. A grateful smile spread 
over the face of the poor woman, while the 
little hungry babe gave a scream of joy. 
After eating the cake, and drinking a draught 
ot beer which the housemaid brought her, 
the woman was able once more to proceed 
on her journey. 

Ellen’s pleasure for the evening was at an 
end. She wanted to make feasts, and half 
the plumcake was gone. She called Judith 
a fool and a busy-body, and wished the 
woman had been a hundred miles off. But 
Judith, though she loved plumcake dearly, 
and seldom had such things givea to her, 
did not regret that she had parted with her 
share. Had it not been for Ellen’s ill-nu 
mor, she would have been more happy that 
evening, than if she had feasted on the bes 
plumeake that ever was made. 














THE BIRD’S NEST. 


Which of these little girls was humane ? 


[It was not Ellen. No, no! She did not 
truly fee] for the distress of the poor. She 
had no real charity in her heart. _ She was 
only vain of the power of giving away, and 
of the praise she got by begging for beg- 
gars. She did not want for mamma’s half- 
pence and cold meat, and therefore she was 
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at all times ready and willing to bestow 
them on others. But Judith took from 
herself to give to the poor. . She spared that 
which she loved, which she wished for— 
which it would have given*her great plea- 
sure to eat and enjoy. Ellen was vain and 
selfish ; Judith was humane. 
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rFHE BiRD’S NEST. 


BY H. Ce DEAKIN, ESQ. 


What man e’er watched the anxious art 
Of little birds in brooding time, 
That did not say within his heart 
‘‘ God’s ways are perfect as sublime?" 
The mightiest works at his behest 
Go forth in glory, bright and fair ; 
And lo! yon little léafy nest, 
Proves that the smallest are His care 


I love the Spring! for then I see 

Young flowers all gladness and delight, 
Young leaves upon the forest tree, 

Young insects taking their first flight. 
I love the Spring! for then I know 

The year its youthful course will take; 
Then, too, I view the songster go 

To build its nest in bower or brake. 
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Poor ttle oird! how hard you earn 
A dwelling for thy infant care ; 

Poor bird! how often dost thou mourn 
Thy home, made desolate and bare : 
A thousand times thy wings are spread, 
Hunger thou feel’st and loss of rest, 
Sre with stern patience thou has made, 

With moss or wool, thy humble nest. 


And then the spoiler comes! he comes, 
With eager haste and cunning eye, 
Regardless of thy fluttering plumes, 
Thy anxious arts, thy piercing cry— 
0 Youth! thoughtless in deed and word, 
So reckless—careless in thy glee— 
The Power who made that little bird 
Gave life, and breath, and strength to thee ' 


Thou ’st home, and friends, and parents good, 
The loved—the loving by thy side ,— 

The household hearth, the plenteous food, 
And all thy many wants supplied ; 

Whilst the poor bird the blast sustains— 
The rain—the whirlwind’s bitter ire— 

And when the icy winter reigns, 
It has no dwelling, food, or fire ! 


Thou lov’st its song, its happy song, 
It sings when summer breezes blow ; 

And wouldst thou seize its helpless young 
And fill its tuneful note with wo? 

0! wouldst thou rend the little joy, 
The parent bliss all creatures feel ? 

4h !—-no !—’t were cruel, thoughtless, boy, 
To wound when we ‘ve no power to heal. 


The day may come—the joyous day— 
To give thy blessing to thy child; 
0! were thy firstling stol’n away, 
How would thy grief be reconciled ? 
By memory of the rifled nest ! 
The bird’s lament—so like thy tone ! 
The anguish that contains no rest! 
The wild cry—now—now all thy own' 


) Youth! forbear all treacherous arts ; 
Joy, based upon another’s wo, 


SEYMOUR. 


A brief, frail pleasure but imparts— 
Man should all cruelty forego. 

Praise Him, who gave thee life and light 
A home of peace, a bower of rest, 

And, gazing on the poor bird’s flight, 
Herm not its young, nor rob its nest! 





LAURA SEYMOUR. 


CuHapter II. 


Mr. Seymour had very fully acquainted 
his sister with the inequality and violence 
of Laura’s temper ;—at least, as fully as he 
was himself acquainted with it; but his 
representation fell so far short of the reality 
—so far short of what Mrs. Clifford now 
beheld, that for a few moments she stood 
gazing on the child with astonishment and 
horror. She then gently and tenderly ex- 
postulated with her, but all to no purpose ; 
and finally, left her alone, telling her that 
when she could feel more calmly, herself 
and her daughters would rejoice to see her 
in the parlour. Mrs. Clifford had given 
Laura her father’s parting message, and 
from her manner of receiving it, as well as 
from all the rest of her behavior, she was 
led to suspect the real truth of the case. 
She returned to her own girls with a heart 
ill at ease; and but for the sake of her 
brother, and the hope of doing good to his 
child, she would have bitterly regretted the 
task she had undertaken. 

Breakfast was offered to Laura, but was 
angrily refused. Word was sent when the 
dinner hour arrived, but she would not go 
down. By tea-time, however, hunger and 
a dislike of solitude, overcame her determi- 
nation to remain by herself, and she sul- 
lenly entered the parlour and took her seat 
at the table. No notice was taken of all 
that had passed. By various little acts of 
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LAURA SEYMOUR 


kindness, Mrs. Clifford and the girls endeav- 
ored to win on her regard, but in vain,—she 
remained silent and repulsive. Even when 
the family were preparing to separate for 
the night, and Elizabeth and Harriet, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, joined their 
sweet voices with their mother’s in the sol- 
emn and beautiful chorus,—* Teach usghy 
way, O Lord, and we will walk in thy truth: 
O unite our hearts to fear thy name,” Lau- 
ra’s heart continued filled with unsubdued 
and unholy passions. 

The next morning her cousins called to 
her and invited her to join them in an early 
walk ; she consented, but seemed resvlutely 
determined at every step to find occasion 
of offence and quarrel. The day passed 
heavily. Mrs. Clifford assigned some light 
and pleasing occupations to her niece, but 
she refused to attend to them ; and in reply 
to her aunt’s gentle admonitions, haughtily 
assured her that she had no need to work. 

The evening’s mail brought letters from 
Mr. Seymour, the contents of which were 
indeed most unexpected. On his return 
home, he had found despatches from India 
stating the failure of a house, with which 
he was much connected, and by which his 
own affairs were deeply involved. His im- 
mediate presence was necessary, and rapidly 
making his arrangements, he had taken 
passage in a vessel which was to sail the 
next day. He told Laura he had carefully 
attended to the comfort and happiness of 
her old nurse, and had placed her at board 
in a place very agreeable to her, till he 
should return. The remainder of the ser- 
vants were dismissed, and the house was 
rented. 

The letter contained all that a fond father 
could say to ar only and beloved child. 
He besought her to cultivate her talents, 
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but above allthings to strive to subdue hey 
hitherto ungovernable passions, and obtain 
the blessing of a meek and quiet spirit. He 
concluded with fervently commending his 
child to the care of Him who is nearer than 
father or mother. 

Poor Laura was indeed ill able to bea 
the sad intelligence of her father’s depart. 
ure, and the next morning found her ser. 
ously ill and unable to leave her bed. For 
many days she lay insensible to all the 
kindness that was shown her. She would 
rave of her father, her nurse, and her own 
home ; and would scream, “I will not go 
away,—no one shall take me to India.” At 
length, however, when consciousness was 
restored—when she knew her aunt and 
cousins, and felt their hands smoothing her 
pillow, and their kind voices continually 
inquiring after her wants and comforts, a 
great change took place in all her feelings, 
“Q, do forgive me,—do try to love me,” 
she softly whispered to her aunt, while her 
fine eyes filled with tears. “ Help me to be 
like my cousins,—help me to be good.” 
Mrs. Clifford tenderly assured Laura of ber 
love, and of her earnest desire to do all in 
her power for her improvement. She als 
reminded her that they must both look con- 
stantly to Him, from whom is all goodness, 
for assistance in their endeavors for her 
reformation, 

Laura gradually recovered her health, but 
her haughty and turbulent spirit seemed 
laid for ever. She had indeed learned a 


lesson of deep humility and _ self-distrust, 
and if she was at any time tempted to yield 
to angry passions, one look from her aunt, 
or one recollection of all that had passed, 
was sufficient to put her on her guard,—t 
render very feeling humble and penitent 
She no longer felt alone ather auut’s. One 
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heart seemed to animate the whole family. 
At the hour of evening worship, Laura’s 
voice could now join with those of her kind 
friends. in sweet and holy strains to the 
praise «f her Creator. 


Letters were occasionally received from 


Mr. Seymour; he was prospered in his 
affairs, and at the expiration of two years 
returned home, The feelings of delight, 
with which he once more beheld his only 
child can perhaps be imagined; but the 
transport, the thankfulness, with which he 
found her so altered—so improved, cannot 
be described. 

He passed some little time at his sis- 
ter’s, and then proceeded to have his own 
house put in order for his reception. After 
some hesitation he succeeded in persuading 
Mrs. Clifford and her daughters to make 
gne family with himself and Laura, and it 
was agreed that they should all pass the 
winter at Mr. Seymour’s residence in town, 
while the summer months should bring 
them to Mrs. Clifford’s beautiful dwelling 
in the country. 

Laura’s old nurse was reinstated in the 
apartment she had formerly occupied, and 
she appeared not to perceive that she did 
not now possess all the authority she had 
formerly done. 

Treated at all times with gentleness and 
affection by Laura, her attachment to her 
knew no bounds; and she was often heard 
to declare that though she had felt sadly 
afraid she should find her dear child altered 
after her long visit in the country, she did 
hot see but she was as kind and good as 
ever, 

The rest of Laura’s acquaintance found 
she had indeed greatly altered ; and those 
who had hitherto dreaded and avoided, now 
esteemed and loved her. 














THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS, 
No. VIII. 
FOOD. 

From what we read in the Bible, it is 
clear that the diet, or food of the Jews was 
very siinple and plain.~ It was chiefly bread, 
milk, honey, rice, and vegetables. John the 
Baptist i is said to have fed upon locusts and 
wild honey. The locusts are insects like 
grasshoppers in shape, but much larger. 
They fly in vast numbers together, and de- 
vour the green herbs; see Joel i. 4. We 
read that the bees made their combs in any 
hollow place, as the clefts of rocks, Deut. 
xxxii. 13. Psa. lxxxi. 16. in hollow trees, 
1 Sam. xiv. 25. and even in the carcass of 
a lion, Judg. xiv, 8. or rather among the 
vones, for the flesh must have been con- 
sumed. 

Our blessed Lord ate some honey when 
he appeared to his disciples, Luke xxiv. 42. 
to show them that his body was actually 
raised from the grave. Honey is mentioned 
in many other texts. The land of Canaan 
is described as a land flowing with milk 
(which includes butter) and honey, Exed. 
iii. 8. Jer. xi. 5. &c.; these are still consid- 
ered dainties by the Arabs. D’Arvieux tells 
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us that oue of tue principal delicacies with 
which the Arabs regaled themselves at 
breakfast, is cream, or new butter, perhaps 
something like the clotted cream used in 
the west of England, mixed with honey. 

The Jews seldom had animal food, ex- 
cept at their solemn feasts and sacrifices. 
As they did not often eat flesh, they con- 
sidered it a great dainty. Jacob’s pottage 
of lentiles, which tempted Esau to sell his 
birthright, shows how simple the usual food 
of the patriarchs was; and from I[saac’s 

«desire for “savoury meat,” Gen. xxvii. 4. it 
appears not to have been his usual food. 
The feast which Abraham prepared for 
the angels, and that which Gideon and Ma- 
noah got ready ona like occasion, show that 
flesh meat was considered as something 
more than common fare. We may also 
recollect the feast got ready for the repent- 
ing prodigal, Luke xv. 23. and may notice 
the portion which Samuel set by for Saul, 
when he expected him; it was a piece of 
flesh meat, the shoulder with what was upon 
it, 1 Sam. ix. 24. This was put by for Saul 
as a mark of distinction and respect; it was 
also ata solemn feast of the people, v. 12, 
13. which explains why flesh meat was pre- 
pared. In Deut. xii. 20. &c. eating flesh is 
spoken of as a proof of wealth and prosper- 
ity. It was dressed in various ways, Jud. 
vi. 19. 1. Sam. ii. 15. 

If we look at the list of the sorts of food 
brought to David by Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv. 18. 
by Ziba, 2 Sam. xvi. 1. and by Barzillai, 
2 Sam. xvii. 28, 29. and those taken by 
David to his brothers and their captain, 1 
Sam. xvii. 17, 18. we shall learn what was 
the usual food of the Israelites. The most 
common and useful article of food was 
bread, made in loaves of different sorts aud 
sizes. Loaves like those represented at the 
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beginning of this article have been found jn 
Herculaneum. 

Bread is often mentioned in the Bible, 
Gen. xviii. 5. xxi. 14. 1 Sam. xxviii. 292, 
Exod. xvi. 3. Deut. ix. 9. It cften means 
bread only ; though sometimes it is used as 
a general expression for a meal, including 
other sorts of food, as Matt. xv. 2. Mark jij, 
20. vii. 2. Luke xiv. 1. John vi. 23. Parched 
corm was grain before it was quite ripe, 
roasted or dried in the ear, and eaten with- 
out any thing else being done to it. 

The grain was usually ground into flour, 
then fermented, or made light by leaven, 
then kneaded into bread. This flour was 
ground by small hand-mills,which were only 
two flat circular stones, one placed upon 
the other, the upper one was turned round, 
while the corn was poured between them 
through a hole at the top. 

Mills like these were in use in the high- 
lands of Scotland till very lately, and were 
called querns; they were usually worked by 
two women, see Matt. xxiv. 41. who sat one 
on each side and turned the upper stone 
round, pushing the handle Zrom one to the 
other. One of these millstones the wo- 
man of Thebez, Judges ix. 53. cast upon 
the head of Abimelech ; see also Matthew 
xviii. 6. 

These mills grind the flour but slowly, so 
it is the employment of every day to grind 
some flour. The sound of grinding, and 
the women singing as they worked the mill, 
is heard in the morning early in the houses 
of the east, and is considered a sign that 
the people are well and active; when it if 
not heard, the neighbors fear that all ® 
not well, Ecc. xii. 4. This explains the de- 
scription of the desolate state to which 
Jerusalem should be reduced, Jeremiah 
xxv. 10. 
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A SOLDIER’S STORY. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


“ God bless the boys!”’ the old man said, “ Of battle and of victory 
“T hear their distant drumming, Tell us some stirring thing.” 
Young Arthur Bruce is at their head, The old man raised his arm aloft, 
And down the street they ’re coming. And cried “ God save the king. 
“ And a very noble standard too ‘* A soldier’s is a life of fame, 
He carries in the van ; A life that hath its meed ; 
By the faith of an old soldier, he They write his wars in printed books, 
Is born to make a man'”’ That every man may read. 
A glow of pride passed o’er his cheek, ‘“ And if you’d hear a story wild, 
A tear came to his eye ; Of war and battle done, 


,?? 


| “Hurra, hurra! my gallant men I am the man to tell such tales, 
) Cried he, as they came nigh. And you shall now have one. a. 


, 4 
1 “It seems to me but yesterday “In every quarter of the glove is 
t Since | was one like ye, I’ve fought—by sea, by land; , 
' And now my years are seventy-two, And scarce for five and thirty years : 
. Come here, and talk with me!”’ Was the musket from my hand. He 
: They made a halt, those merry boys, ‘* But the bloodiest wars, and the fiercest too, 2s 
h Before the aged man ; That were waged on any shore, 
h And “tell us now some story wild,” Were those in which my strength was spent. 

Young Arthur Bruce began ; In the country of Mysore. 
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* Aad oh! what a fearful, deadly clime 
Is that of the Indian land, 

Where the burning sun shines fiercely down 
On the hut and fiery sand! 


“ And the life of man seems ttle worth, 
And his arm kath little power ; 

His very soul within him dies, 
As dies a broken flower. 


“Yet, spite of this was India made, 
As for a kingly throne, 

There gold is plentiful as dust, 
As sand the diamond stone ; 


“ And like a temple is each house, 
Silk-curtained from the sun, 

And twenty slaves hath every man, 
Who at his bidding run. 


** And he rides on the lordly etephant, 
In solemn pomp ;-—and there 

They hunt the gold-striped tiger, 
As here they hunt the hare. 


‘Yet, oh! it is a fearful clime, 
And many a horrid thing 

Has there been done,—I would not bear 
The curse that they will bring. 


“ Yes, ’tis a dreadful clime! and we 
Up in the country far 

Were sent,—we were two thousand men 
In a disastrous war. 


“The soldiers died in our companies 
As if a plague had been, 

And soon in every twenty men 
The dead were seventeen. 


“ We went to storm a fort of mud, 
And yet the place was strong ; 
Three thousand men were guarding it, 


And they had kept it long. 


“ We were in all three hundred souls, 
Feeble, and worn, and wan; 


L’ke walking spectres from the tomb 
Was every living man! 


“ Yet Arthur Bruce, now standing there 
With the ensign of his band, 
Reminds me of a gallant youth, 
Who fought at my right hand. 


‘“‘ Scarce five and twenty years of age, 
And feeble as the rest, 

Yet with the bearing of a king, 
That a noble soul expressed. 


* But a silent grief was in his eye, 
And oft his noble frame 

Shook like a quivering aspen leaf, 
And his color went and came. 


‘** He marched by my side for seven days, 
Most patient of our band ; 

And night and day he ever kept 
Our standard in his hand. 


“ They fought with us like tigers, 
Before that fort of mud, 

And all around the burning sands 
Were as a marsh with blood. 


“ We watched that young man,—he to us 
Was as a kindling hope ; 

We saw him pressing on and on, 
And he bore the standard up. 


* At iength it for a mument veered, 
A ball had struck his hand, 

But he seized the banner with his left, 
Without a moment’s stand. 


4 
“ He mounted upward to the wall ; 


He waved the standard high, b 
But there another smote him! fr 
And the captain, standing by, m 
“ Said, ‘ Of this gallant youth take care, 7 
He hath won for us the day!’ T 
[, and my comrades took him up, th 


And bore him thence away, 
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“There was no tree about the place, 
So ’neath the fortress shade 

We carried him, and carefully 
Upon the red sand laid. 


“T took the feather from my cap 
To fan his burning cheek ° 

I gave him water, drop by drop, 
And prayed that he would speak. 


“¢ At length,’ said he, ‘my hour is come ' 
My soldier-name is bright ; 

But there ’s a pang within my soul 
That hath wrung me day and night! 


“¢T left my mother’s house without 
Her blessing :—she doth mourn, 
Doth weep for me with bitter tears, 

I never can return! 


“¢This bowed my eagle spirit down, 
This robbed mine eye of rest; 
[ left her widowed and alone, 


Oh that I had been blessed!’ 


No more he said,—he closed his eyes, 
And yei he died not then; 

He lived till the morrow morning came, 
But he never spoke again!”’ 


This tale the veteran soldier told 
Upon a summer's day ; 

The boys came merrily down the street, 
But they all went sad away. 


WINTER. 


Winter hath blown upon the earth: he 
hath breathed on the streams, and they are 
frozen. The rivers themselves, and the 
mighty lakes, are turned into stone. From 
his hand, he hath scattered the hoar frost, 
and hath spread the snow upon the ground. 
The murmur of the brooks, the melody of 
the birds, are heard no more. The verdure 


of the spring, the glory of the summer, and 
the golden fruits of autumn, where are they ? 
And thou, O man! does not the time ap- 
proach, when the voice of harmony, and 
the daughters of music, thou shalt hear no 
more? When the beauty of thy youth, the 
strength of thy manhood, and the wisdom 
of thy hoary head shall be, as though they 
were not? For the icy hand of death shall 
arrest thee in thy course, and thou shalt lie 
cold and silent, neglected and forgotten, in 
the tomb. 

Turn again, O man! and look upon the 
goodness of the Lord. He it is, that hath 
scattered the soft snow, to preserve the ten- 
der herb: he hath clothed the sheep with 
wool, and hath given the scarlet berry to 
the birds. His hand hath provided thee 
a shelter from the cold, fuel for thy hearth, 
and food to make thee of a cheerful heart. 
The mercy of the Lord is great! the good- 
ness of the Lord is over all! The tender 
mercy of the Lord is wonderful: Let al' 
the earth prajse the goodness of our God. 

Is the brook for ever frozen ? Is the earth 
forever desolate ? What! and shall rhe trees 
resume their verdure ; shall the flowers of 
the forest and the plain again revive, ard 
shall I, O man! sleep for ever, neglected in 
the dust. 

He, who clothes the trees with verdure 
and biddeth the blossoms of the spring te 
bud ; His voice shall reach me in the tomb 
His hand shall raise me from the dead. 

The dark cloud ariseth from the north, 
the beauty of the moon is no more seen, 
and the brightness of the stars are hidden, 
the north wind sweeps along the plain, and 
the path of the traveller is no longer dis- 
cerned. The cottager bars fast his door 
against the sleet, the fagot crackles on the 
hearth; his children hang the traveller’s 
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OPIUM. 


toat before the flame, tne lamp trembles in 
the socket, the tempest beats upon the 
thatch, the wind howls in the chimney, the 
hail rattles against the casement: but the 
praise of the Lord is on his tongue; the 
goodness of the Lord is in his heart; the 
word of the Lord is in his hand. 

“The Lord taketh pleasure in them that 
fear him, in those that hope in his mercy. 
For he hath strengthened the bars of thy 
gates; he hath blessed thy children within 
thee: He maketh peace in thy borders, and 
filleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 
He sendeth forth his commandment upon 
the earth: his word runneth very swiftly. 
He giveth snow like wool: he scattereth the 
hoar frost like ashes. Ile casteth forth his 
ice like morsels: who can stand before his 
cold ? he sendeth out his word, and melt- 
eth them: he causeth the wind to blow, 
and the waters flow. Praise ye the Lord: 
praise the name of the Lord, for his name 
alone is excellent. His glory is above the 
earth, and the heavens.” 


OPIUM. 


Opium, so much used as a medicine to allay 
pain and occasion sleep, is the juice obtained 
from the unripe seed vessels of a species of 
white poppy. In many parts of Asia Minor 
whole fields are sown with its seeds, as ours are 
with corn. When the heads are nearly ripe, 
they are wounded on one side with a sharp 
instrument, and a white liquor flows out, which 
the heat of the sun hardens upon them; this is 
opium. It is collected the next day, when 
fresh wounds are made on the opposite side of 
the seed-vessel; but what comes from the first 
incision is decidedly the best. When the opium 
is collected, it is moistened with a small quan- 
tity of water or honey, and worked on a board 
until it has the consistency of pitch, when it is 
formed into cakes or rolls for sale 











FOUNTAINS AND PUMPS. 

I told my young readers some time since 
about the method of constructing a pump. 
You are aware that previous to sinking & 
pump, it must be ascertained whether the 
spot is well supplied with water. 

By the process of boring, springs may be 
reached more expeditiously and economi 
cally than by the old method of well-dig- 
ging. ‘The expense of boring from one 
two hundred feet deep is little more than 
one-fourth of digging, seventy feet is les 
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than a fifth, and from ten to twenty feet it is 
not so much as a sixth. 

The engraving represents a fountain in 
Tottenham, in England. The water of 
this fountain was obtained by boring to a 
depth of one hundred and five feet. The 
water rises six feet above the surface, and 
flowing Over a vase at the top of the column 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


into a basin, as represented in the engray 
ing, it pours from beneath. 

Fountains are sometimes contrived to 
throw the water in the form of sheaves, fans, 
and showers, or to support balls; others te 
throw it horizontally, or in curved lines, 
but the most usual form is asimple opening 
to throw the jet or spout upright. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


In a state of purity, and uncontaminated 
by a mixture of an inferior race, this is cer- 
tainly the noblest of the canine tribe. His 
great size and strength, and majestic look, 
convey to the mind a sort of awe, if not 
fear, but which is quickly dispelled when 
we examine the placid serenity and the 
mild expressive intelligence of his counte- 
hance, showing at once that ferocity is no 
part of his disposition. 

The full-sized Newfoundland dog, from 
the nose to the end of the tail, measures 
thout six feet and a half, the length of the 


tail being two feet. This dog was but 
recently introduced into Europe from the 
island whose name he bears, and may be 
considered as a distinct race. 

The Newfoundland dog is docile to a 
very great degree, and nothing can exceed 
his affection. Naturally athletic and active, 
he is ever eager to be employed, and seems 
delighted to perform any little office requir- 
ed of him. Nature has given him a great 
share of emulation, and hence to be sur- 
passed or overcome is to him the occasion 
of great pain. Active on every emergency, 
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ne is the irtend of all, and is naturally with- 
out the least disposition to quarrel with 
other animals, “He seldom or never offers 
offence, but will not receive an insult or 
injury with impunity. Such is the capacity 
of his understanding, that he can be taught 
almost every thing which man can incul- 
cate, and of which his own strength and 
frame are capable. His sagacity can only 
be exceeded by his energies, and he _ per- 
severes with unabated ardor in whatever 
shape he is employed, and while he has a 
hope of success he will never slacken in his 
efforts to attain it. The amazing pliability 
of his temper peculiarly fits him for the 
use of man, and he never shrinks from any 
service which may be required of him, but 
undertakes it with an ardor proportionate 
to the difficulty of its execution. ‘Taking a 
singular pride in being employed, he will 
carry a stick, 4 basket, or a bundle, for miles 
in his mouth, and to deprive him of any of 
these is more than a stranger could accom- 
plish with safety. 

Sagacity and a peculiar faithful attachment 
to the human species are characteristics in- 
separable from this dog, and hence he is 
ever on the alert to ward off from his mas- 
ter every impending danger, and to free 
him from every peril to which he may be 
exposed. He is endowed with an astonish- 
ing degree of courage, whether to resent an 
insult or to defend his, friends, even at the 
risk of bis own life. 

The qualifications of this dog are exten- 
sive indeed ; as a keeper or defender of the 
house, he is far more intelligent, more pow- 
erful, and more to be depended upon than 
the mastiff. As a watch dog, and for his ser- 


vices upon navigable rivers, none can com- 
pete with him; and various sportsmen have 
introduced him into the field as a pointer 


with great success, his kind disposition 
and sagacity rendering his training an easy 
task. 

The usual fate of other fine dogs attends 
this generous race among us; they are tog 
often degraded and degenerated by infe. 
rior crosses, which with so noble an ani. 
mal should be avoided by every possible 
means. 

At the commencement of an act’on which 
took place between the Nymph and Cleo- 
patra, during the late war, there was a large 
Newfoundland dog on ‘board the former 
vessel, which the moment the firing began 
ran from below deck, inspite of the endeay- 
ors of the men to keep him down, and 
climbing up into the main-chains he there 
kept up a continual barking, and exhibited 
the most violent rage during the whole of 
the engagement. 

When the Cleopatra struck, he was among 
the foremost to board her, and there walked 
up and down the decks, seemingly conscious 
of the victory he had gained. 





CHINESE ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following is a literal translation of a 
Chinese ink-maker’s shop-bill : 

“At the Shun-wang—very good ink—fine, 
fine.—Ancient shop—grandfather, father, and 
self make this ink—fine and hard, very hard— 
picked out, very fine and black, before now— 
sell very good ink, prime cost very high. This 
ink is very heavy—so is gold.—Nw one makes 
like it. Others who make ink, make it for 
money, and to cheat; I only make it fors 
name.—Plenty of gentlemen know my ink.— 
My family never cheats, always bears a good 
name. I make ink for the ‘Son of Heaven, 
and all the mandarins round. All a-kwantsaes, 
(gentlemen,) must come to my shop and know 


7? 


my name! 
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This lake, which is situated in the inte- 
ror of Africa, was discovered by Major 
Denham, a celebrated traveller, in 1826. It 
was on the 4th of February, that he came 
insight of lake Tchad, which he found a 
large and beautiful sheet of water. 

On the next morning, he took his gun and 
went to the lake. There were multitudes 
of birds around it—pelicans, cranes es tall 
aa hboy’s head, some gray, some white, and 
some of various colors. Spoonbills of snowy 
whiteness, widgeon, teel, yellow-legged plo- 
ver,and numbers of birds, such as Major 
Denham had never seen before, were sport- 
ingin the water. ‘They were so gentle, that 
they allowed Major Denham to approach 
within a few feet of them. They showed 
no signs of fear, and as he moved along, 
they only turned a little to the right hand 
or to the left. 

It seems that the negroes who live around 
lake Tchad, do not hunt, and kill, and shoot 
dl the birds that come in their way, as the 
people do in thiscountry. The birds there 


LAKE TCHAD. 
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have not found that man is their worst efi+ 
emy, consequently, they had no suspicion 
that Major Denham intended to hurt them. 
‘They placed confidence in him, and allowed 
him to come close to them. At first Major 
Denham could hardly make up bis mind to 
shoot such innocent unsuspecting birds ; but 
he did shoot at them, and killed raore than 
he could carry. 

The 


curious method of catching fish. 


around this lake have a 
Thirty or 
forty of them go into the water, and form. 
themselves into a line, standing close togeth- 
They 
then rush towards the land, driving the fish 
before them. Some of the fish they catch 
in their hands, and some of them are so 
frightened, that they leap upon the land and 
are there taken. 

On a hill near lake Tchad is the town of 
Lari, which has about two thousand inhab- 
itants. They live in huts made of rushes, 
which are covered, and resemble a stack 
of hay. These huts are divided into twe 


women 


er, with their faces toward the land. 
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apartments; one for the women, and one 
for the men. The huts are clean and neat, 
but have no windows or chimneys. The 
people here are all negroes, and go nearly 
naked. Almost all the women are occupied 
in spinning cotton. 








THE COMMON SEAL. 


In somé respects the Seal resembles a 
quadruped ; in others it seems to approach 
to the nature of a fish. It has a large round 
head, a broad nose, aac a small and short 
neck. ‘The body is thickest where the neck 
is joined to it. From thence the animal 
tapers down to the tail, growing all the 
way smaller, like a fish. The whole body 
is covered with a thick shining hair, which 
looks as if it were entirely rubbed over with 
oil. But it is in the feet that this animal 
differs widely from all the rest of the quad- 
ruped kind; for they are so stuck on the 
body, and so covered with a membrane, 
that they seem to resemble fins rather than 
feet, and might be pronounced such, did 
not the claws with which they are pointed 
show their proper analogy. 

These animals differ considerably in size, 
being found from four to nine feet long; 
they also vary in their colors; some being 
black, others white, some spotted, and many 
yellow. ‘Their chief food consists of fish, 
which they are remarkabiy expert in pursu- 
ing and catching. In those places where 


herrings are seen in shoals, the Seals des- 
troy them by thousands; and when these 
retire, they are obliged to hunt after fish 
that are stronger, and more capable of evad- 
ing pursuit. They are taken for the sake 
of their skins, and the oil their fat yields, 

The Seal is capable of being tamed, and 
is said to be fond of music. The Iceland- 
ers believe them to be the offspring of Pha- 
raoh and his host, who were converted into 
Seals on thew being overwhelmed in the 
Red Sea. Were the race of this creature 
to cease to exist, the Greenlander would 
be rendered almost unable to inhabit his 
rigid clime, as it is principally from them 
that he derives the necessaries of life. There 
is scarcely a part of them which is not of 
the highest utility to him. 





Transparency of the Sea.—There is pnething 
perhaps that strikes a northern travelle, more 
than the singular transparency of the waters, 
and the farther he penetrates into the Arctic 
regions, the more forcibly is his attention riv 
eted to this fact. Ata depth of 20 fathoms, or 
120 feet, the whole surface of the ground is ex- 
posed to view. Beds composed entirely of 
shells, sand lightly sprinkled with them, and 
sub-marine forests, present through the clear 
medium new wonders to the unaccustomed eye 





MAXIMS. 

Let the improvement of your mind be tle 
constant aim of your life ; for there is no time, 
nor place, nor employment, which prevents us 
from adding to our steck of knowledge. 

Shut not your ears against the cries of the 
poor, nor harden your heart against the mis 
fortunes of the innocent. 

When young persons are afflicted with ill- 
ness, how greatly do they endear themselves 
to those around them, by being gentle, and 
grateful! but how painful it is, to see them 
peevish, headstrong, and unthankful ' 
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MANUFACTURE AND USE OF TEA. 


1 told my young readers some time since 
shout the process of cultivating and gather- 
ing tea. | will now tell them about the 
manufacture and use of this article, which 
isconsumed in such quantities throughout 
the civilized countries of the globe. 

The process of drying, which should 
commence as soon as possible after the 
leaves have been gathered, differs according 
to the quality of the tea. Some are only 
exposed under a shed to the sun’s rays, 
and frequently turfied. ‘The process repre- 


sented in the cut. and which we shall now 
You. 1 22 


explain, is supposed to apply only to the 
green teas, 

A drying-house, as represented above, 
will contain from five to ten or twenty 
small furnaces, on the top of each of which 
is a flat-bottomed and shallow iron pan; 
there is also a long, low table, covered with 
mats, on which the leaves are spread and 
rolled, after they have gone through the 
first stage of the process, which we may 
call baking. When the pans are heated to 
the proper temperature, a few pounds of 
fresh gathered leaves are placed upon them: 
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the fresh and juicy leaves crack as they 
touch the pan, and it is the business of the 
operator to stir and shift them about as rap- 
idly as possible, with. his bare hands, until 
they become too hot to be touched without 
pain. 

At this monent, he takes off the leaves 
with a kind of shovel, like a fan, and pours 
them on the mats before the rollers, who, 
taking them up by small quantities at a 
time, roll them in the palms of their hands, 
in one direction only ; while assistants with 
fans are employed to fan the leaves, in order 
that they may be the quicker cooled, and 
retain their curl the longer. ‘To secure the 
complete evaporation of all moisture from 
the leaves, as well as the stability of their 
curl, the operation of drying and rolling is 
repeated two er three times, or even oftener, 
if necessary,—the pans being, on each suc- 
cessive occasion, less and less heated, and 
the whole process performed with increas- 
ing slowness and caution. The leaves are 
then separated into their several classes, and 
stored away for domestic use or for sale, 

It was, at one time, supposed that the 
green teas were dried on copper pans, and 
that they owed their fine green color to that 
circumstance, which was also said to render 
a free use of them noxious to the human 
frame ; but this idea is now held to be with- 
out any foundation, the» most accurate ex- 
periments having failed in detecting the 
slightest particle of copper in the infusion. 

After the tea has been thus gathered by 
the cultivator, and cured and assorted by 
those who, for want of a better name, we 
may call Tea-collectors, it is finally sold to 
the “Tea-mercnants” of Canton, who com- 
plete the manufacture by mixing and garb- 
jing the different qualities, in which work 
women and children are chiefly employed: 


the tea then receives a last drying, is divided 
according to quality, packed in chests, and 
made up into parcels of from one hundred to 
six hundred chests each, which are stamped 
with the name of the district, grower, and 
manufacturer, and called, from a Chinese 
word, meaning seal or stamp, CHops. 

The use of tea as a beverage in China is 
of an antiquity beyond record, and is as 
universal as it is ancient; from the em- 
peror to the lowest peasant or laborer, all 
alike drink tea, varying only in quality, 
That consumed by the common people is, 
however, not only of an inferior class, but 
very weak. 

Thrice at least in the day every Chinese 
drinks tea, but all who enjoy the means 
have recourse to the refreshing beverage 
much more frequently; it is the constant 
offering to.a guest, and forms a portion of 
every sacrifice to their idols. It is made in 
China as with us, by pouring boiling water 
on the dried leaves ; but the Chinese use 
neither milk nor sugar. 

From the journal of Mr. Ellis, an English 
traveller, we transcribe the following pas- 
sage, descriptive of a plantation, and of the 
Chinese method of irrigation. “ Our walk 
led us through a valley, where we saw, for 
the first time, the tea-plant. It is a beau- 
tiful shrub, resembling a myrtle, with @ 
yellow flower extremely fragrant. The 
plantations were not here of any extent, 
and were either surrounded by small fields 
of other cultivation, or placed in detached 
spots; we also saw the ginger in small 
patches, covered with a frame-work to pro 
tect it from the birds, | 

“Trrigation is conducted by a chain-pump, 
worked by the hand, capable, 1 think, of 
being employed in England with advantage 
An axle, with cogs, is fixed at each end of 
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the trough. over which the flat boards pass ; 
at the end of the uppermost axle cross-bars 
are attached, serving as a wheel; to these 
again handles are fixed, which the man 
works, using each hand alternately. The 
labor is light, and the quantity of water 
ised considerable. The view from the 
top of the mountain repaid the labor of as- 
cent. The scene was in the true mountain 
style, rock above rock in endless and sub- 
lime variety. This wildness was beauti- 
fully contrasted by the cultivation of the 
valleys, speckled with white cottages and 
farm-houses. We had been observed from 
the low grounds by the peasants, and on our 
descent were received by a crowd, who fol- 
lowed us with shouts, that might, had it not 
been for their subsequent civility in offering 
U8 tea, have been mistaken for insolence; 
& it was, they certainly were merely the 
tide expressions of astonishment.” 





In Japan, where tea is also a beverage 
common to.most classes of persons, they 
reduce it to a fine powder, which they place 
before the company, in a box forming part 
of the tea-equipage. The cups being filled 
with warm water, the powdered tea is taken 
from the box, on the point of a knife, and 
thrown into the cups, which are then handed 
to the company. 

The Dutch are said to have brought tea 
to Europe early in the seventeeth century, 
but there is no trace of its being known in 
England until after 1650. 

The tea trade of England did not make 
much progress during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, for the importation be- 
tween the years 1700 and 1710, amounted 
to less than 800,000 pounds. It was still a 
scarce luxury, confined to the wealthy: it 
was made in small pots of the most costly 
china, holding not more than half a pint, 
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and drunk out of cups whose capacity 
searcely exceeded that of a large table- 
spoon. It is probably to this period, or 
somewhat later, that we may refer the an- 
ecdote, if true, of the country lady, who 
receiving as a present, a small quantity of 
tea, in tota) ignorance of its real use, looked 
upon it as some outlandish vegetable, boiled 
it until she thought it was tender, and then, 
throwing away the water, endeavored to 
eat the leaves. 

We have only room to add, that, in the 
century between 1710 and 1810, the teas 
imported into England, amounted to up- 
wards of 750 millions of pounds, of which 
more than 630 millions were sold for home 
consumption; between 1810 and 1828, the 
total importation exceeded 427 millions of 
pounds, being on an average between twen- 
ty-three and twenty-four millions a year; 


and in 1831, the quantity imported, was 
26,043,223 pounds. 





CURIOSITY. 


Geo. How shall we employ our time till 
the candles are brought? [I wonder whether 
papa will tell us a tale ? 

Mr. H. Well, I have thought of one that 
perhaps may improve a certain young per- 
son, if he will attend to it—but I mention 
no names. 

Geo. Do you mean me, papa? 

Mr. H. I did not say so. 

Geo. No, papa, but though you did not 
say so, perhaps you did mean me. 

Mr. H. Inacertain town, there lived a 
gentleman of the name of Broadhurst. Mr. 
Broadhurst was a married man, but as he 
had no family of his own, he used to invite 
a niece to live with him occasionally, and 
she frequently spent many weeks together 


at her uncle’s. This young lady had ae. 
quired a very troublesome habit of asking 
questions, and of prying into things that did 
not at all concern her; in short, she was what 
is generally called very curious; though | 
do not think she was well aware of it her- 
self. 

One evening her aunt left the room, and 
was absent for some time on domestic 
affairs. Her uncle sat reading the paper, 
When he had finished it, he laid it upon the 
table, and pushed up his spectacles to his 
forehead, which was a certain sign that he 
was géing to say something very grave. 

Chas. ‘That is just as you do, papa. 

Mr. H. Is it? well—lI believe it is, said 
Mr. H. smiling. He then called his niece 
to him and said, my dear, I am going from 
home early to-morrow morning. I have 
something I should wish to leave in your 
care ; may I depend upon you? 

Certainly, sir, you may: replied his niece, 
but what is it? That, said Mr. Broadhurst, 
I wish to remain unknown. 

Well, said his neice, that is very odd: 
how can you commit any thing to my care 
without my knowing what? It is, replied 
her uncle, inclosed in a small paper box. # 
have so much dependence upon you, that | 
dare intrust you with the box unfastened ; 
but with the knowledge of what it contains, 
I may not. Here is the key of my desk, open 
it, and you will find the box wrapped ina 
brown paper. When she had found it, she 
carried it to her uncle. Now, my dear, 
said he, as he unfolded the paper with care, 
this small box I give into your hands. You 
must neither tell Mrs. Broadhurst, nor any 
one else, what has passed between us this 
evening, and you will lock the box up i® 
your trunk: it is of importance to yourself 
to remain ignorant of its contents. Good 
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night, love. It may probably be three 
weeks before I return. 

Geo. I wonder what was in it: do you 
know, papa ? 

Mr. H.* You cannot wonder more than 
Mary did. She carried the box up stairs 
into her room: she examined the outside 
over, and over again, it was a small box 
made of purple paper; and after poring 
over it for a full half hour, she was just as 
wise as at first. It had no smell. It felt 
extremely light, and sevnded hollow, for 
thus far did Mary’s curiosity lead her. At 
length, she placed it in her trunk, and locked 
it up, as she had promised to do. She 
could scarcely sleep for thinking of it. What 
could it be, that was of importance to her 
not to know, and yet that her uncle had put 
into her hands? What could it be, that he 
would not even trust her aunt with? for it 
was the first time she had ever known her 
uncle conceal any thing from. her. When 
she at length fell asleep, the box—the box 
sill troubled her; she dreamt about it, 
waking or sleeping. the box still run in her 
head. Day after day passed ; the desire to 
know what was in this box grew stronger. 
A thousand times did she wish that her 
uncle had never placed it in her care. It was 
daily examined, and many a time was her 
hand on the point of raising the lid. She 
had tried, and found that it was really not 
secured inany way. ‘The evening at length 
came preceding the day on which her uncle 
was expected to return. ‘To-morrow, she 
thought, would put it out of her power to 
ascertain the contents for ever. She tried 
the lid—it dropped into her hand. There 
Was a paper in the box. Well, said she, I 
will not read this paper, I will only just 
look at it. 


She raised it; the paper was 


blank, but beneath on the bottem of the bex, 





was written in large characters—* Peep sa 
Curiosity.” Poor Mary burst into teas 
The box dropped from her hand upon t 
floor. To deny that she had opened 
box, she could not: a lie was what ¥ 
never told. It was now apparent what 
uncle meant when he said, that it was 
importance to herself that she did not ope. 
it. She had forfeited his good opinion, and 
in all probability, a reward ; though, to give 
Mary due credit, her mind was se com> 
pletely occupied by the thought of having 
lost her uncle’s esteem, that the latter idea 
never entered her mind. 

To increase her perplexity, at this instant 
there was a knock at the hall door. It was 
her uncle’s well-known rap. When he was 
informed of the truth by Mary’s frank con- 
fession of the whole, he told her, that he 
intended no punishinent ; that he meant to 
give her a lesson which he trusted she 
would never forget. “That I shall not 
indeed,” replied the sobbing girl, and I am 
happy to say, that before long, she recov- 
ered the good opinion of her uncle. 





The two following pieces are from a collee- 
tion of Original Hymns for Sabbath Schools, 
recently published in Boston. 

PRAYER. 


Glad hearts to thee we bring, 

With joy thy name we sing, 
Father above , 

Creation praises thee, 

O’er all around we see, 
Tokens of love. 


Thou who in heaven art, 

To us that grace impart, 
Our master knew ; 

Aid us like him to live, 

To thee our young hearts give, 
Thou only true. 
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Giver of all our powers, 
Now in life’s morning hours, 
May they be thine ; 
Pure, and from error free, 
An offering worthy Thee, 

Parent divine. 


Unite our souls in love, 
Smile on us from above, 
"Till life be o’er; 
Then gather us to Thee, 
® In thine own fold to be, 
For ever more. 


FAITH. 


There is a flower, a holy one, 
That blossoms on my path, 

No need of dew or daily sun, 

Or falling showers it hath ; 

It blooms as brightly on the storm, 


As on the cloudless day, 
And rears unharmed its humble form, 
When others fade away. 


That plant is Faith; its holy leaves 
Reviving odors shed 

Upon the lowly place of grief, 

Or mansions of the dead. 

God is its sun; his living light 

{In happy hours he lends, 

And silently in sorrow’s night 
Religion’s dew descends. 


Plant of my soul, be fading things 
By other hands carest, 

But through life’s weary wanderings, 
I ‘ll bear thee in my breast ; 

And when the icy power shall chill 
The fountains of my breath ; 

Thy loveliness shall cheer me still ; 
E’en in the hour of death. 








THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS, 
No. IX. 
DRESS AND CLOTHING. 

In the first ages dress was very siniple. 
We read, Gen. iii. 21. that God clothed 
Adam and Eve in the skins of beasts. 
Skins have continued to be the dress of 








Savage nations. In cold climates, as among 
the Esquimaux, they find them very warm 
and comfortable. After a time ether arti- 
cles were used for dress, made of wool of 
flax, see Lev. xiii. 47. Prov. xxxi. 13. At 
length garments of finer Knen, and even of 
silk, were used by the rich, 2 Sam. i. 
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prov. Xxxi 22. Luke xvi. 19. These were 
often died purple, or crimson, or scarlet. 
Jacob gave Joseph a coat of many colors, 
because he loved him more than his breth- 
ren, and it excited their envy, Gen. xxxvii. 
3,4. The daughters of kings wore vests or 
garments richly embroidered with needle- 
work, see Psa. xlv. 13, 14. Judg. v. 30. 
also other texts. Such needle work still 
forms a principal part of the employment of 
females in the eastern nations. 

Dr. Shaw has given a very particular 
account of the eastern dress, which, with 
what other travellers relate, explains many 
passages of Scripture. He says, the usual 
size of the hyke, (the upper garment com- 
monly worn,) is six yards long, and five or 
six feet wide. It serves for dress by day, 
and to sleep in at night, as the Israelites did, 
Deut. xxiv. 13. A covering was necessary 
in those countries, as, although the -heat by 
day is very great, the nights generally are 
cold. Sueha garment was loose and troub- 
lesome to the wearer; he was obliged to 
tuck it up, and fold it round him. This 
made a girdle necessary whenever they 
were actively employed, and it explains the 
Scripture expression, “having our loins 
girded,” when called upon to be active in 
performing any duty. 

Ruth’s veil, which held six measures of 
barley, Ruth iii. 15. was, most likely, a gar- 
ment of this sort. The kneading troughs 
of the Israelites were bound up in their 
hykes, Exod. xii. 34. The plaid worn by 
the highlanders is much the same sort of 
garment ; the principal article of dress worn 
m Java and other parts of the east, is simi- 
lar; it is of many colors, like the Scottish 
plaid, and reminds us of Joseph’s coat. 

A wooden or metal pin was used to fasten 
the folds of this garment together at the 


THE WHISTLE. 








shoulder. The outer fold served for aa 
apron to carry any thing in, as the lap fuli 
of wild gourds, 2 Kings iv. 39. See also 
Ruth iii. 15. Prov. xvi. 33. and other texts. 

The burnoose is a sort of cloak worn 
over the hyke. It has a cape or hood to 
cover the head, as a shelter fromrain. Un- 
der the hyke is worn a close-bodied frock, 
ortumic. The coat of our Saviour, “woven 
without seam,” was probably of this sort. 
When persons thus clad are engaged in any 
employment, they usually throw off their 
burnooses and hykes, and remaim in their 
tunics, which is what is meant by laying 
aside their garments. Thus, our Saviour 
laid aside his garment when he washed the 
disciples’ feet ; and when Saul, and David, 
and others, are spoken of as naked, it means 
that they had put off their upper garments, 
and had upon them only their tunics. This 
also explains Mark xiv. 51. Garments like 
these would fit a number of persons, Gen. 
xxvii. 15, 1 Sam. xviii. 4. Luke xv. 22. they 
would not heed altering, like our clothes, 
before they could be worn by others. ‘These 
hykes, or upper garments were spread in 
the way when our Saviour entered Jerusa- 
lem in triumph. 





My you readers may recollect Dr. 
Franklin's tory of the whistle; but lest 
some of you are too ofien forgetful of its 
moral, | will venture to repeat it in this 
place :-— 

THE WHISTLE. 

When I was a child about seven years of 
age, my friends, on a holyday, filled my 
pockets with half pence. I went directly 
towards a shop where toys were sold for 
children; and being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle that I met by the way 
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in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily 
offered lim all my money for it. 

I then came home, and went whistling 
over the house; much pleased with my whis- 
tle, but disturbing all the family. My broth- 
ers, and sisters, and cousins, understanding 
the bargain I had made, told me [had given 
four times as much for it as it was worth. 


This put me in mind of the good things 1° 


might have bought with the rest of the 
money: and they laughed at me so for my 
folly, that I cried with vexation. 




















My reflections on the subject gave me 
more chagrin than the nl gave me 
pleasure. ‘This little event, W¥wever, was 
afterwards of use to me, the impression con- 
tinuing on my mind: so that often, when 1 
was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, 
I said to myself, Do not give too much for the 
whistle ; and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and 
observed the actions of men, I thought I 
met with many, very many, who gave too 
much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of 
rourt-favor, sacrificing his time in attend- 





ance on levees, his repose, his liberty, hig 
virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, 
I said to myself, This man gives too much for 
his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, 
constantly employing himself in_ political 
bustles, neglecting his own affairs, arid ruin 
ing them by that neglect: He pays indeed, 
said I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every 
kind of comfortable living, all the pleasure 
of doing good to others, all the esteem of 
his fellow citizens, and the joys of beneyo- 
lent friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
wealth ; Poor man, said I, you indeed pay 
too much for your whistle. 

When I met a man of pleasure, sacrific- 
ing every laudable improvement of mind, 
or of fortune, to mere sensual gratifications; 
Mistaken man! said 1, you are providing 
pain for yourself, instead of pleasure; you 
give too much for your whisile. 

if I saw one fond of fine clothes, fine fur 
niture, fine equipage, all above his fortune, 
for which he contracted debts, and ended 
his career in prison; Alas! said I, %e has 
paid dear, very dear for his whistle. 

In short, | conceived that great part of 
the miseries of mankind, are brought upon 
them by the false estimate they make of the 
value of things, and by their giving teo 
much for their whistles. 





POLITENESS. 


A poiite behavior can never be long 
maintained without a real wish to please; 
and such a wish is a proof of good-nature. 
No ill-natured man cap be long well-bred. 
No good-natured man, however unpolished 
in his manners, can ever be essentially ib 


bred. 
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Angling, as an amusement, is hardly wor- 
thy the attention of the young, for it is 
orobable that nothing was created to be 
destroyed through mere wantonness. But 
When this occupation is pursued for other 
purposes than that of sport, and as a means 
of obtaining food, it may be viewed in quite 
a different light. 

The first care of the angler should be to 
procure good rods, lines, hooks and floats. 
The rod should be perfectly straight, and 
gradually taper from the butt to the top. 
For the line, horse-hair is to be preferred ; 
it should be round, twisted even, and of 
equal thickness. The best colors are white 
and gray for clear waters, and sorrel for 
muddy rivers, 

It is supposed that the best winds for 
angling are the south, west, and southeast. 
In hot weather, the cooler the wind blows 
the better ; but in the early part of the sea- 
son, and also in autumn, a warm wind is 
more advantageous. If hail fall, or the day 


ANGLING 



























be cold, and the wind be strong, the angrier 
must not expect much sport. In soft rain, 
or foggy, close weather, fish will bite more 
freely. A cloudy day, with light showers, 
after a bright night, in general proves most 
favorable to the angler, who may also anti- 
cipate success during the intervals on those 
days, when heavy rains descend. 

When the wind blows right across the 
water, fish with your back toward it, not 
merely because you throw your line with 
more facility, but because the fish will cer- 
tainly be on that side, watching for the flies 
that may be blown from the bank into the 
water. 


FOR BOYS. 

I now come to speak of the third fault, 
which consists in a disposition very preva- 
lent among young people, to bait and enrage 
such unfortunate creatures as insanity, mis- 
ery, or perhaps intoxication, have exposed 
upon the streets to this species of persecu- 
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tion. Whenever any poor wretch of weak 
intellects appears in public, and manifests an 
oddity of behavior, the attention of the boys 
is attracted. .If the unhappy being shows 
any impatience or anger, his juvenile train 
becomes a gang of persecutors, teasing, in- 
sulting, and tormenting him by all means in 
their power. No regard for the terrible 
misfortune which has rendered this poor 
creature so susceptible of insult: the only 
thing considered is, that here we have a 
person whose vain resentment and attempts 
at retaliation furnish us with some fun. 

In the same way, we have seen a poor 
tipsy beggar, male or female, exposed to 
vexations and torments of the most revolt- 
ing kind. In vain did the gray hairs of the 
wretched outcast stream in the wind; in 
vain flaunted the miserable rags, which 
spoke so eloquently of abject poverty ; if he 
only would speak back, or foolishly try to 
seize and make an example of one of his bor- 
net-like retinue, on went the ruthless crowd, 
shouting every kind of insult in his ears, 
plucking his skirts whenever an opportunity 
offered, and even perhaps making stones 
and sticks come occasionally athwart his 
staggering, fatuous, and dilapidated person. 

Now, my dear young friends, I must 
make free to tell you that this species of 
behavior is the most wicked and detestable 
that you could possibly display. It rather 
resembles the conduct which we attribute 
te fiends, than that which human beings 
are ever found to display at any other period 
of life. Persons such as I have described 
are marked already by the sacred hand of 
Providence as devoted to misery ; ane for 
man to presume to add new wretched »ss 
to their fate, is more than cruel—it is n- 
pious. 

The last point upon which I intend to 


address you, is one to which | entreat your 
particular attention, Many litle boys, and, 
I am sorry to add, many grown persons too, 
who ought to know better, manifest a vicious 
inclination te destroy works of art, or other 
objects not protected by inclosures, or which 
the people are allowed to see gratuitously, 
Now, this is a very base propensity, which, 
strange to say, is to be found in almost no 
country except.our own. 

How frequently do we perceive the effects 
of this lamentable violence! In public walks 
and gardens we see the seats cut, broken, or 
wasted in some way or other; the young 
trees and flowering shrubs torn up by the 
roots; and the monumental erections which 
ornament these places abused, if not utterly 
spoiled in appearance—all from a_ sheer 
wanton spirit of destruction, having no good 
end, and tending to put the public or private 
individuals to much pain and serious pecu- 
niary loss, 

Now, my dear little boys, | would fain 
hope, that such of you as are liable to these 
censures will henceforth endeavor to avoid 
giving occasion for them. In this matter 
act upon a resolute principle of rectitude: 
never, on any account, throw stones at the 
windows of uninhabited houses; never de- 
face fingerposts or milestones ; never write 
names or words upon walls; never obliter- 
ate with your fingers newly-painted letters 
on signboards, or other places ; never eut 
or injure the seats in public walks; never 
deface any statue or work of art within your 
reach; never tear up or take away the 
flowers and trees which decorate the gar- 
dens to which you have free admission ; 
short, conduct yourselves always as become’ 
rational beings, amenable to censure and 
disgrace. 

I am fully sensible of the absurdity of 
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expecting more from yourg people than 
their nature and capacity will admit of, and 
do net hope ever to see old heads, as the 
proverb says, placed upon young shoulders. 
Nevertheless, I make almost sure that you 
will profit somewhat by the advices of one, 
whom you know to be so anxious for your 
improvement and general welfare. 


A little volume entitled “German Para- 
bles, by Krummacher,” has recently been 
published. We are indebted to this work 
for the two pieces, which follow. 

THE SHEEP. 

It was a still, serene summer evening. 
The mother sat in the bed chamber, near 
the cradle of her darling infant, singing it to 
sleep. 

Then her young daughter, Adelaide, came 
from the garden, with glistening eyes, into 
the room. O dear mother, exclaimed she, 
come, there is much that is beautiful to be 
seen abroad. 

Ah! what is it? asked the mother. 

O something very beautiful, repeated the 
little one, but you must come and see ! 

That I would gladly do, answered the 
mother in a friendly tone, but see! your 
little brother must sleep. Then the daugh- 
ter replied with a beseeching air, Dear 
mother, take my little brother out with you, 
and he will see it too, and rejoice with us. 
But the mother thought within her heart, 
whence does the simple filial mind derive 
the wish of sharing every joy, thus elevating 
and increasing them. Surely, simplicity 
understands the art of enjoying itself better 
than careful selfconceited prudence ! How 
tan I refuse any longer? 

The mother arose and looked into the 


cradle ; her infant boy lay in a calm and 
peaceful slumber. 

Then she took the hand of the sprightly 
girl and said, Now I woncer what you have 
so beautiful ! 

When they came out into the garden, 
Adelaide**lifted her small hands toward 
heaven and exclaimed, Ouly see once, mo- 
ther, the sheep in heaven! a whole flock! 
How beautiful and how tender! 

They were, however, nothing but soft 
flakes of clouds. They appeared like a 
flock of lambs wandering over the pasture, 
white and curly, and they shone in tie 
beams of the beautiful full moon. And the 
mother of the child lifted her countenance 
and beheld the clouds with mournful joy. 
For she remembered another feature of 
child-like simplicity, which draws down in 
the small compass of its thoughts the high 
splendor of celestial things and clothes them 
with terrestrial form and beauty. 

This littl Adelaide saw in the clouds of 
heaven, the sheep of the earth. 

Happy art thou, O tender innocence of 
childhood! said the mother, and pressed 
her daughter to her bosom. 
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THE SPIDER. 


A boy accompanied his father into the 
vineyard. He there discovered a bee in 
a spider’s web. The spider had already 
opened his threatening teeth to kill the bee. 
dut the boy liberated the bee and destroyed 
the web of the spider. 


The father of the boy who saw it, in 
quired, How can you esteem the instinet 
and the dexterity of this animal so little, as 
to destroy its web, on which so much skill 
and labor have been bestowed? Did you 
not observe with what beauty and regularity 
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the tender threads were arranged ; how can 
you, then, at the same time, be so compas- 
sionate and yet so severe ? 

The boy replied, Is not the ingenuity of 
the spider wicked, end does it not tend to 
kill and destroy ? But the bee gathers honey 
and wax in its hive. Therefore T liberated 
the bee and destyoyed the web of the spider. 

The father commended the judgment of 
ingenuous simplicity, which condemns the 
bright cunning that springs from selfishness 
and aims at mischief and ruin. 

But, continued the father, perhaps you 
have still done injustice to the spider. See, 
it defends our ripe grapes from the flies and 
wasps, with the web which it spins over 
them. 

Does it do this, inquired the boy, to pro- 
tect the fruit, or rather to satisfy its own 
thirst for blood ? 

True, answered the father, they concern 
themselves but little about the gra es. 

O, said the boy, the good whch they 
practice without designing it, is of Le value. 
A good motive is all that makes a good ac- 
tion estimable and lovely. 

Very true! said the father, our thanks are 
due to nature, who knows how to employ 
what is vitious and unfriendly, in the pre- 
servation of what is good and useful. 

Then the boy inquired. Why does the 
spider sit alone in its web, whilst the bees 
live together in social union, and work for 
general good? ‘Thus the spider ought to 
make a large common net. 

Dear child, replied the father, many can 
unite only in noble designs. The alliance 
of wickedness and selfishness curries the 
seed of ruin in itself. Therefore wise na- 
ture will not attempt what man has so often 
found impossible and destru :tive. 


From the Inciter. 


1 DID’NT THINK. 

A little boy was once asked a question 
about his lesson, which be could not answer 
The question-was a plainone. His teacher 
put the question to the next boy, who an- 
swered it immediately ; when the first boy 
cried out—* O, I did ’nt think.” : 

I] have often thought of this little boy’s 
expression, When engaged in my duties in 
school, and perhaps if I explain my mean- 
ing, some children may be able to under- 
stand it. 

If I see a scholar looking about heed- 
lessly, or turning his head at every move in 
the school-room, (and I do sometimes see 
it,) I say, surely that boy “dont think” for 
he usually has a poor lesson, and very fre- 
quently none at all. 

Some children and young people will not 
go to school. I pity them in my beart, 
They say they are too ignorant—too ok, 
or too much occupied in other things. 
Surely they “dont think,” or they would 
not say they are too ignorant to need instrue- 
tion, or too old to get it, since they will 
have much use for it—nor too busy to 
attend to the very thing for which they 
were born, 

When I see children careless of advice, 
bent on the indulgence of their own wishes, 
and indifferent to the future, | know that] 
may say of them “they dont think,” or they 
would not thus throw away their time and 
lose the best things in life, for trifles that 
are not worth thinking about. 

I have only time to say to all children, 
that they will never get good lessons—nor 
love the school—nor please their teachers 
—nor become useful, respectable, and nap 


py, unless they think. 
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The streets of St. Petersburgh are from 
sixty to one hundred and twenty feet wide, 
and nearly a dozen of them are more than 
amile long. Two of them are twice that 
length. These, with the three canals, the 
great river Neva, various branches running 
through and around the city; the multi- 
tude of gardens, squares, large and splendid 
buildings, domes, steeples and bridges, give 
the place an air of surpassing magnificence. 
There are seventy bridges over the differ- 
ent waters of St. Petersburgh ; half of them 
are of granite, eight or ten are of iron, and 
the rest of wood. 

The Quays, or long wharves, are the most 
extensive inthe worll One of them, called 
the English Quay, reaches more than two 
miles along the banks of the Neva. It is 
raised on piles, ten feet above the river, and 
the wall is built of granite. It has a granite 
foot-pavement seven feet wide, with a stone 
parapet on one side a foot thick, and two 
and a half feet high. The carriage-way is 
More than thirty feet wide. Immense ran- 


QUAYS OF ST. PETERSBURGH. 


QUAYS OF ST. 


PETERSBURGH. 
ges of buildings extend along this, and the 
other Quays. 

The view of the city is very beautiful, as 
you may suppose, from the domes of the 
churches. I, ascended one of them on a 
fine clear day in October, and looked down 
upon the banks of the Neva, lined on both 
sides, for miles, with long rows of splendid 
houses. Its bright, still surface was covered 
with pleasure-boats, merchant vessels, gon- 
dolas, and ships of war, sailing in all direc- 
tions among the islands and bridges. The 
large broad domes of the Greek churches, 
the tall spires of the other churches, the 
roofs, galleries, and pillars of a hundred 
palaces, shining in the sun; the military 
barracks crowded with troops; the canals, 
bridges, groves and gardens; and the vast 
numbers of people of all nations thronging 
the long straight streets of the city, with 
dresses of every color and shape, and car- 
riages of every description ; all went to make 
up a gorgeous scene that almost bewilderea 
the senses. 
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Prom the “ Inciter,’? a well conducted work, published 
in Lancaster, Pa. 


THE USE OF OUR EYES. 


A few days since one of our scholars 
read a tale which pleased me very much. 
{t was about a camel driver who had lost 
one of his camels and on asking a man 
whom he met, whether he had seen the ani- 
mal, the following dialogue passed between 
them. 

“Was not your camel blind of an eye?” 
“Yes.” “Has he not lost one of his fore 
teeth?” “He has.” “Is he not lame?” 
“He is.” “ Was he not loaded with a ves- 
sel of oil and another of honey ?” “He was, 
Can you tell me where I may find him?” 
“No;” said the other, “I never saw your 
camel.” “ How could you describe him so 
well if you never saw him?” 

The man then told him that he had in 
the first place, seen camel tracks; he then 
noticed by the tracks, that the animal had 
made mgre false steps on one side, than on 
the other ; from this he supposed the crea- 
ture had lost the sight of the eye on that 
side. He next observed that the mark 
made by one foot, was not so deep in the 
sand as that made by the other three, and 
this made him think the animal was lame 
with that foot, and trod lightly on it. He 
supposed he had lost one of his foreteeth, 
for he saw some spears of grass left stand- 
ing in many places where the camel had 
stept out of the path to take a bite of grass. 
The bees which lie saw in the places where 
the came] had grazed, led him to examine 
what they were after; he found it was 
honey, and at the same time he took notice, 
at each place, of some oil; from this he 
concluded that the creature was loaded 
with honey and oil, and that both the ves- 
sels leaked. 


A particular friend of mine who was in 
our school at she time, said it was very 
much like the tale he had heard, and which 
I remember to have read many years ago, 
of an Indian who was describing a person 
he had never seen. He said he was a little 
old man with a short gun, who bad a small 
dog with a short tail. That the man was 
little, he inferred from the size of bis track ; 
he was old for he carried a walking stick 
which he put down at every step he took; 
the gun was short for he observed where 
the muzzle or small end had rubbed some 
bark off of a tree against which he had 
leaned or reared it; it was but a short dis- 
tance from this place to the mark made by 
the butt of the gun inthe snow. He judged 
the dog was small by the size of the tracks, 
and by the mark he made where he seated 
himself near the gun; here too he saw that 
he had a short tail. 

I do not know that either of these tales 
is exactly true, though it is certain that 
something like them has often happened, 
and I think they contain gooa hints for us, 
as they show how much we can get to know 
when we make good use of our senses, 
We have many helps to assist us in getting 
knowledge, which neither the camel driver 
nor the Indian had, and it is well for us 
that we have, but if we were to use all our 
aids as carefully as they did theirs, how 
knowing we should be. We must not 
think that because we have books and other 
things which these men had not, to help 
them in getting knowledge, that we need 
not make much use of our senses; the 
books may be wrong, and may lead us 
wrong if we do not use our own eyes, Cars 
fingers, &c., to prove whether what we find 
in them be true. 














HYMN. 


As o’er the earth the weary dove 
Sought for a place of rest in vain, 
And finding nought but stormy seas, 
Flew to the ark ef peace again ; 


Se hath my soul when wandering far, 
Found this wide world a dreary space ; 
Where none but seas of trouble roll, 
No fertile spot, no resting-place. 


O may | then a lesson learn 

Of wisdom, from the gentle dove ; 

And leaving earth where sorrow dwells 
Fly to my Father’s ark of love. 
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THE ARMADILLO. 


The Armadillo isa native of South Amer- 
ea, in Which country there are several vari 
eties of them. ‘They are all covered with a 
strong crust or shell, and are distinguished 
from each other by the number of flexible 
bands of which it is composed. It is about 
twelve inches long, and eight broad, and is 
aharmless inoffensive animal, living in bur- 
rows under ground, which it seldom quits 
but at night; roots, fruits, and other vege- 
lables are its food; it grows very fat, and is 
greatly esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh. 

The Indians hunt it with small dogs, 
trained for that purpose. When surprised, 
itruns to its hole, or if it cannot reach that, 
it attempts to make a new one, which it 
does with great expedition, having strong 
claws on its fore feet, with which it adheres 
# firmly to the ground, that, if it should be 


THE ARMADILLO. 


caught by the tail, whilst making its way 
into the earth, its resistance is so great, that 
it will sometimes leave it in the hands of its 
pursuers: to avoid this, the hunter has 
recourse to artifice; and, by tickling it with 
a stick, it gives up its hold, and suffers itself 
to be taken alive. If no other means of 
escape be left, it rolls itself up within its 
covering, by drawing in its head and legs, 
and bringing its tail round them as a band, 
to connect them more forcibly together: in 
this situation it sometimes escapes by rolling 
itself over the edge of a precipice ; in which 
case it generally falls to the bottom unhurt. 
When found in its hole, it is either smoked 
out, or expelled by pouring in water. When 
its pursuers, however, begin to dig for it, it 
eludes them by digging at the same time, 
and throwing the earth behind it, which it 
does so effectually, as to prevent smoke from 
penetrating. 





THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


Ifa traveller on a long journey, reaches 
the top of a mountain, which affords an 
extensive prospect, and exhibits the road 
over which he has travelled, and that which 
he has still to pursue, he will naturally pause 
and consider the past, as well as the future 
portion of his journey. 

Now we are all of us like this traveller; 
we are making the journey of life; and in 
our progress from the outset in childhood, 
to the arrival at the bourn from which no 
traveller returns, we have reached the epoch 
of a new year. One year, the year 1833, 
has passed away, with all its catalogue of 
events. The even ticking of the clock ; the 
rising and setting of the sun, the nuaber- 
ing of the days and months, have meas- 
ured out the allotted period of time, and the 
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year, so lately begun, is now for ever with 
the past. No portion of it ean come back— 
it is gone, buried in the abyss of ages. 

The clock that strikes tells us of the hour 
that has departed. We feel this little, or 
per .uaps take no note of time. We are ac- 
customed to see the seconds, the minutes 
and the days fly, without considering that 
every sweep of the pendulum, marks a 
period of time that has fled. But if a deep 
toned bell, with a voice proportioned to the 
import of the occasion it was designed to 
mark, should strike when a year has depart- 
ed, we could not but feel the deepest emotion. 

Let us imagine that such a bell as this 
has struck, and while it still vibrates on the 
ear, and in the heart, let us consider how it 
should affect us. Or let us imagine, that 
we are with the traveller, on the peak, 
looking backward over the way we have 
gone, and forward, upon the uncertain jour- 
ney that leads on and on, and is lost amid 
the clouds and mists of doubt and distance. 

What then have we done the last year? 
Have we done well or ill? Have we improv- 
ed the time that Providence has given us, in 
the way in which it was designed we should 
use it? Have we stored our minds with 
knowledge? Have we filled our hearts 
with truth, love and kindness? Have we 
been obedient to our parents, and obedient 
to our Heavenly Father? Have we ‘been 
kind to our brothers, and sisters and com- 
panions? Have we always spoken truth, 
and never indulged in malice? If we can 
answer yes, to these questions, then let us 
be happy; let us be at peace; let us look 
upon the past portion of our journey with 
content, and forward upon what is coming 
with cheerfulness and hope. Like a boy 
that goes forth in the morning with a fath- 
er’s approbation and a father’s blessing, let 


us enter cheerily into tke pleasures and 
duties that come in our way. 

But if we have done ill—if we have not 
used the past year, to become wiser and bet- 
ter; if our minds are not more enlightened, 
and our hearts are not more kind and gentle 
and true; then we have cause for sadness, 
and deep apprehension. If we have uttered 
falsehood, or been perverse in our tempers ; 
if we have disobeyed our parents, indulged 
in malice, or sought the injury of another, 
then we have need of bitter repentance, and 
the aid of Qne, who alone can help us in 
this distress. Our situation is worse than 
that of a traveller, who is beset in a wilder 
ness by a lion, with no weapon for defence, 
and no helper near; for it were better that the 
body should be torn by a wild beast, than 
that the immortal mind, the soul be scarred 
by the practice of wickedness. 

But if we have done ill, there is indeed a 
way by which the evil may be in some 
degree repaired. Let us repent of it and 
doso no more. ‘This is the simple remedy, 
and every one may use it. Let us look 
well into our hearts; read over and over 
the record of our actions, and if we detect 
any thing wrong, let us mark that passage 
well, and see that there is in future no other 
like it. 

IRRITABILITY. 

A hasty temper makes a person unfit for 
advice, takes away his reason, robs him of all 
that is great or noble in his nature, destroys 
friendship, changes justice into cruelty, and 
turns all order into confusion. 





VIRTUE. 

It is said that gray hairs are revered, and 
that in length of days there is honor. Virtue 
can add reverence to the bloom of youth: and 
without it, age plants more wrinkles on the 
soul than on the forehead. 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—THE FISH HAWK, 


* 


ITS CHARACTER AND HABITS. 





THE OSPREY, OR FISH HAWK. 


This vigorous and well known bird sub- 
sists entirely on the fish that swarm in our 
bays and rivers; and is no farther depend- 
ent on the land than as a mere resting place, 
or spot of deposit for his nest, eggs and 
young. He never attacks the inferior land 
animals, with the intention of feeding upon 
them ; but will sometimes, when he arrives 
in the north before the breaking up of the 
ice, make war upon the bald eagles. 

The nest of the Fish-Hawk is usually built 
on the top of a dead or decaying tree, some- 
limes upwards of fifty feet from the ground. 

{t is composed of large sticks, intermixed 
With corn stalks, sea-weed, pieces of wet 
turf, and mullein stalks, and lined with dry 


®a-grass ; the whole forming a mass very 
Vou. 1 23 





observable at half a mile’s distance. The 
female generally lays three eggs, somewhat 
larger than those of the common hen, and 
nearly of the same shape. They are of a 
reddish cream color, daubed over with dark 
brown. During the time the female is sit- 
ting, the male frequently supplies her with 
fish ; and on the appearance of the young, 
the zeal and watchfulness of the perents are 
extreme. 

The flight of the Fish HaWk, and his 
manceuvres in seeking and seizing bis prey, 
are deserving of particular deseription. In 
leaving his nest, he flies directly to the sea, 
then sails round in easy curving lines, ap- 
parently without the least exertion, rarely 
moving the wings, his legs extended in 3 








THE OSPREY, OR FISH-HAWK. 


straight line behind. The height, at which 
he thus elegantly glides, varies from one to 
two hundred feet, sometimes much higher, 
all the while calmly reconnoitring the face 
of the deep below. Suddenly his attention 
is struck by a particular object, which he 
seems to survey for a few moments with 
such steadiness, that he appears fixed in the 
air, flapping his wings. But the fish he 
had in his eye haggdisappeared, and he is 
again seen sitelliouns as before. His 
attention is again arrested, and he descends 
with great rapidity ; but ere he reaches the 
surface shoots off on another course as if 
ashamed that a second victim had escaped 
him. He now sails at a short height above 
the surface, and_by a zig-zag descent, with- 
out seeming to dip his, feet in the water, 
seizes a fish, which he soon drops, or yields 
up to the bald eagle, and again ascends by 
easy spiral circles to the higher regions of 
the air. 

At once from this sublime height, he 
descends like a torrent, plunging into the 
sea with a loud rushing sound, and with the 
certainty of arifle. In a few moments he 
emerges, bearing in his claws his struggling 
prey. Having risen a few feet above the 
surface, he shakes himself as a water spaniel 
would do, and directs his heavy and labori- 
ous course to land. <A shad was once taken 
from a Fish-Hawk near Great Egg harbor, 
on which he had begun to regale himself, 
and the remainder of which weighed six 
pounds. Another: Hawk at the same place 
was seen wah a flounder in his grasp, which 
struggled and shook him so that he dropped 
it on shore. The flounder was picked up, 
and served a whole family for dinner. It 
is singular that the Hawk never descends 
to pick up a fish which he happens to drop 
either on the land or on the water. 


EVAPORATION PRODUCES COLD. 

George. When my brother and I were 
bathing this morning, we observed, that, on 
coming out of the watcr, we felt colder than 
while we were swimming, though the air 
Was, at that time, much warmer than the 
water. We could notagree as to the cause 
of this sensation, and determined to ask 
you. J thought that our feeling warmer in 
the water was owing to the exercise of 
swimming, but this Charles would not ad- 
mit. 

Charles. And we also observed that on 
the wind rising we felt still colder. 

Father. In the tea urn, which is now 
standing on the table, you are aware there 
is a red-hot heater ; now, that heater will, 
in a short time, be of nearly the same tem 
perature as the wafer: what do you think 
will have become of its heat ? 

Chas. 1 believe, sir, that the iron keeps 
the water boiling, and that the principal 
part of the heat flies off, along with part of 
the water, in the form of steam. 

Fa. Desire the servant to bring the tin 
tea-kettle with some boiling water in it. I 
will set the kettle on the fire—you observe 
the water boils, and a quantity of steam 
issues from the spout, now, if I make the 
fire burn as briskly as I can, I cannot make 
the water red hot; I cannot, indeed, make 
it hotter than boiling; what do you think 
becomes of the heat, that is every instant 
communicated to it ? 

Geo. I suppose it flies off with the steam, 
and you cannot make the water hotter by 
increasing the fire, because, the more heat 
you communicate to the water, the greater 
the quantity of steam that will be generated 
to-carry it off. 

Fa. Now, while the kettle is boiling vi0- 
lently, I will take it off the fire, and place it 
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with the bottom on tay hand. You observe 
it does not burn me—but if I was to allow 
it to remain on, atter it had ceased boiling, 
it would burn me. How do you account 
for this ? 

Chas. I really do not know—it is very 
singular ; but did it not feel very hot? 

Fa. No, not at all. Whenever water, or 
any other fluid, flies off in vapor, it is said 
to evaporate, and the process is called evapo- 
ration. When any liquid evaporates, part of 
its heat combines with the vapor or steam, 
and, of course, leaves the remaining liquid 
with less heat than it had before: that is to 
say, colder. Thus, by the evaporation of 
part of the water in the kettle, the remainder 
was prevented from rising higher in tem- 
perature than what is commonly called the 
boiling point; and it was the rapid evapo- 
ration of the water from the bottom of the 
kettle, that kept it cool enough, to prevent 
its burning me; and when the boiling, and 
of course the rapid evaporation of the water, 
ceased, the bottom of the kettle instantly 
became too hot for me to sustain it longer. 

Geo. But liquids sometimes evaporate 
without boiling: for instance, if I spill a 
litle water on the tray, it will soon have 
evaporated eutirely. Does this kind of evap- 
oration produce cold ? 

Fa. I willshow you. The temperature 
of this basin of water, is nearly the same as 
that of the air in the room; for it has stood 
here some hours. 1 will plunge into it this 
thermometer. You observe, the mercury 
in it has sunk three divisions or degrees ; 
therefore, the temperature of the water is 
three degrees lower than that of the atmos- 
Phere. I will wrap the bulb with a single 
fold of cloth, and again plunge it into the 
Water: you see, it sinks to the same point as 
before. I will now take it out of the water. 


You know, the temperature of the room is 
greater than that of the water, the mercury 
therefore, ought to rise, but, you observe, 
the evaporation of the water in the rag has 
caused it to sink still lower. I will repeat 
the experiment, while your brother blows 
with the bellows upon the wet rag: the 
mercury descends still lower than before. 

Geo. I now understand ine reason why 
we felt colder when we came out of the 
water, than during the time we were in it. 
When the thermometer was taken out of the 
cold water into the warm air, the evaporation 
of the moisture adhering to it caused it to 
be colder than when it was in the water ; 
and this was exactly the same with us. 
The evaporation of the water, adhering to 
our skins, caused the sensation of a greater 
degree of cold, than even the cold water did. 
But how did blowing upon the thermometer 
produce a greater degree of cold ? 

Fa. Iwill render these two pieces of 
paper equally moist, now, blow upon one 
with the bellows, and leave the other to dry 
by itself. 

Chas. The one I blow upon is nearly 
dry, the other is still quite wet. 

Fa. That is to say, the evaroration of 
the moisture from the one has been nore 
rapid, than from the other. When you 
blew upon the thermometer, the evapora- 
tion from it was more rapid than when left 
to itself; and the heat dissipated is always 
in proportion to the evaporation, other 
things remaining the same, and this was 
also the case when you were exposed to the 
wind. But this is not the only reason why 
you felt colder in the wind, than under 
shelter from it; for if you had not been 
wet, the same thing would have nappened 
in a smaller degree. Thus, a hot iron, 
from which there is no evaporation, wik 
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cool sooner when exposed to a current of 
air, than when placed where it is calm. 

Geo. Suppose, I were to blow upon the 
thermometer when it is dry, what would 
happen ? 

Fa. Try. 

Geo. The mercury does not sink, which 
is a proof, in this instance, that the diminu- 
tion of heat is caused by increased evapora- 
tion. 

Fa. The principle of evaporation is, in 
hot countries, applied to cooling wines, and 
procuring ice. The wine to be cooled is 
placed in an earthen jar full of water, this 
jar is so porous, that the water slowly perco- 
lates through the sides, and evaporates, the 
evaporation cooling its contents. When 
this jar is placed in a cool situation during 
the night, the cold produced is so g¥eat, as 
to cause a small quantity of the water it 
contains to freeze. 1 told you before, that 
the heat dissipated is in proportion to the 
evaporation. Now, some fluids evaporate 
much more readily than others. I will 
repeat the former experiment with differ- 
ent liquids. I will dip the bulb, first, into 
olive oil, which does not evaporate at all. 

Chas. And it does not affect the ther- 
mometer. 

Fa. This is brandy, which evaporates 
more readily than water. 

Geo. The thermometer has sunk, very 
dw indeed. I suppose that brandy is used 
co bathe bruises, in preference to water, 
from its producing a greater degree of cold. 

Fa. Certainly. ‘This is ether, which evap- 
orates almost instantly. It is the middle of 
July. Into this ether I will dip the bulb, 
previously wrapped with a fold of cloth, 
three times, leaving about half a minute 
between each dip. 

Chas. Well, this is amazing, the mer- 


cury has sunk seventeen degrees below 
freezing ! 

Fa. In this stall glass tube is half a tea 
spoonful of water. I will turn it slowly 
round with one hand, dropping out of this 
vial ether, so as to keep the tube moist, for 
you see, it evaporates with great rapidity, 
diffusing a strong unpleasant odor. There 
is my watch, tell me when four minutes 
have elapsed. 

Geo. Now, sir! 

Fa. 1 will now break the tube. 

Chas. The water is frozen into a solid 
lump of ice, how wonderful! 

Geo. But could you not have avoided 
breaking the tube ? 

Fa. I might, by having frozen into the 
water a bit of fine crooked wire, have drawn 
the ice out without breaking the tube. The 
most economical method of trying this curi- 
ous experiment is, to bore a hole through a 
cork, and to thrust a piece of tobacco pipe 
through the hole. ‘The cork of the bottle 
being then removed, is to be replaced by the 
perforated one. When the phial is inverted, 
the ether, if good, may be made to drop 
with the requisite speed by grasping the 
phial with a warm hand. I will pour a little 
upon your hand. 

Chas. It feels very cold, colder than ice. 

Fa. It is owing to the rapid evaporation. 





Goopv-Natore.“From an absurd preju- 
dice with regard to good-nature, some peo- 
ple affect to substitute good temper for it; 
but no qualities can be more distinct: many 
good tempered people, as well as many 
fools, are very ill-natured; and many men 
of first-rate genius—with which perhaps 
entire good temper is incompatible —are 
perfectly good-natured. 
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A LUGGER. 

This is a fast sailing vessel with three 
masts, much used for smuggling and pri- 
vateering. It varies in size from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty tons, and is an use- 
ful vessel for any purposes requiring des- 
patch. 


From the “‘ Chiid’s Annual,” a beautiful little work 
recently published in Boston. 
THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 
T was in the town of Lexington, 
Towards the close of day, 
An old man sat upon a stone, 
Beside the public way ; 
A staff wis in his trembling hand, 
His hairs were few and gray. 


Before his dim and aged eyes, 
A monument arose, 

Which told how near that hallowed spot, 
Men once had met as foes, 














THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 





Though now no mark of strife 1s seen 
And there the bright grass grows. 


Three merry boys were at their play, 
Not far from the road-side, 

And their free utterance of joy 
Rang loudly far and wide ; 

For well they knew no one was near 
To silence, or to chide. 


But soon they saw the aged man, 
Who sat upon the stone, 

Gazing around with quiet look, 
Unpitied and alone ; 

And then they hushed their shouts of glee 
And spake in softer tone. 


They threw aside their bat and ball, 
And stopped their sports of glee, 

And leaping o’er the old stone wall, 
Approached—those urchins three, 

To where the gray-haired stranger sat, 
Beneath a spreading tree. 
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With eyes now downcast, now upraised, 
Before his sight they stood ; 

As if they had done wrong to break 
Upon his solitude, 

And were afraid to interrupt 
His still and thoughtful mood. 


But soon their doubts were cast aside ; 
He hailed them with a cheer, 

And while a smile o’erspread his face, 
He told them to come near; 

*“ And what,” said he, “‘ my little boys, 
From me have you to fear? 


“You see that Iam old and lame, 
Nor full of life like you, 

[ cannot run, | cannot play, 
As you are wont to do; 

For mine have been long years of toil, 
And troubles not a few.” 


“ Your words are kind, your looks are mild,” 
The foremost boy replied, 

“ And we, I know, have nought to fear, 
While standing by your side ; 

But why upon that monument 
Do still your eyes abide ?”’ 


“The tale is old,” the stranger said, 
“The tale is very old; 

And you, my little man, I guess, 
Have often heard it told, 

And oft will hear it told again, 
When death has made me cold. 


‘ But come, sit round upon the grass, 
The bright sun has not set, 

The soft wind stirs the green, green leaves, 
Tle birds are singing yet; 

The wild rose and the sweet briar 
Witb dew-drops are not wet. 


IT used to live beside this place, 
When I, like you was young, 
And wandered with incautious feet, 

The forest-paths among, 





Or on the new-mown hay at noon, 
My limbs, regardless flung. 


«1 lived within my uncle’s house , 
My parents both were dead ; 

And there with kind and honest care, 
In childhood, | was bred ; 

In virtue’s paths of pleasantness, 
Accustomed aye to tread. 


One day upon my uncle’s face, 
I marked a sudden change ; 

His brow was bent, his cheek was pale, 
His look was sad and strange, 

And rapidly, on every side, 
His mild blue eye would range. 


* At last he fixed his glance on me, 
And, rising slowly said, 

‘ Bring hither, boy, the gun and ponch, 
Which hang above my bed; 

And then fetch here the sharpened scythe 
You ‘ll find it in the shed.’ 


“* His orders quickly were obeyed, 
And, then he turned to me, 

And parting from my forehead smooth 
The curls that wandered free, 

Gazed for a moment in my face, 
Then kissed me fervently. 


“¢ And go not hence to day,’ he said, 
‘ But here at home remain 

Till evening, when, if God consents, 
I shall be back again; 

Farewell, my boy ;’ and saying thus, 

He burried down the lane. 


* But many minutes had not flown 
In weary silence by, 

Ere sounds of tuinult and of strife 
Began to fill the sky, 

And, mingling with the gun’s report, 
Came many a fearful cry. 


“ A thought of danger and of death " 
Across my mind then passed, 
And as | listened to the noise, 
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My heart beat high and fast : 
‘Shall I stay here,’ I cried aloud; 
‘The least one and the last?’ 


“T seized my cap and hastened forth, 
Led onward by the sound, 

And ran until at last I reached 
An open spot of ground, 

Where groups of men with troubled looks 
Were scattered all around. 


“ And o’er a hill, whose sloping side 
Appeared not far away, 

A band of British soldiers marched, 
With plumes and colors gay ; 

But many of that band, I ween, 
Saw not the close of day ! 


“They had been here, not long before, 
With sound of drum and fife, 

And with the men of Lexington 
Had joined in deadly strife, 

And wantonly. and cruelly, 
Had taken human life. 


“* Where is my uncle?’ I exclaimed, 
And gazed around the plain ; 

Alas, my living uncle’s face 
I never saw again! 

‘Look there,’ a pitying voice replied, 
‘ Look there among the slain'’ 


“The night of that eventful day 
Saw me alone indeed ; 

But those who perished in the fray, 
They did not vainly bleed! 

And that their fate is unforgot, 
On yonder column read! 


“That day! it lighted up a flame, 
Which each true patriot fanned, 

Till, after striving long, wé rose, 
Free from Oppression’s hand! 

Till Independence was proclaimed 
Throughout our native land! 


THE KANGUROO. 


* 
“ And now, my hoys, my journey hence 
Full eight long miles extends, 
And I must get to Boston town, 
Before the twilight ends ; 
God's blessing rest upon you all; 


*? 


Good-by, my little friends! 
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THE KANGUROO. 

There exist three species of the Kangu- 
roo, all of which are natives of New Hot- 
land. ‘The principal of these is the Great 
Kanguroo, which was first discovered in 
1770, by some of the persons who accom- 
panied Captain Cook. It often measures 
nine feet in length from the tip of the nose 
te the end of the tail, and weighs a hundred 
and fifty pounds. The head and neck are 
very small, while the lower parts gradually 
dilate to a very great size; the fore legs 
are hardly nineteen inches long, while the 
hinder ones, which are perfectly bare and 
callous beneath, measure three feet seven 
inehes. The head bears some resemblance 
to that of the deer, having a mild and placid 
visage ; the ears are moderately large and 
erect, the eyes full, and the mouth rather 
small. ‘The general color is a pale brown, 
inclining to white underneath. From the 
great difference in length of the fore and 
hind legs, the pace ef this animal consists 













































COMPOSITION. 


im vast springs, or bounds, which are said 
at times to exceed twenty fect in length. It 
can with ease leap over an obstacle ahove 
nine feet high. ‘In its state of rest, it sits 
erect on the whole length of the hind feet, 
supporting itself by the base of the tail: 
which is occasionally used as a weapon of 
defence, and is of such prodigious strength 
as to be able to break the leg of a man at a 
single blow. The female seldom produces 
more than one young one at a birth, which, 
when first brought forth, is not above an 
inch long, and is reeeived into an abdominal 
pouch, that the female is furnished with, 
which conceals the teats, and serves as a 
receptacle to secure the young in time of 
danger. 

The Silver-haired Kanguroo is consider- 
ably smaller than the former, and distin- 
guished by the delicacy of its limbs and the 
superior fineness of its hair. 

The Rat Kanguroo differs from the com- 
mon species in being only of the size of a 
rabbit. The color is brown with long coarse 
hair, ash colored beneath ; the ears are more 
rounded, and there are only four toes on 
the forefeet. On each side of the upper 
lip are several long whiskers, which are 
wanting in the great Kanguroo; the head 
is rather flattened sideways, and the general 
appearance of the animal is far less elegant 
and pleasing. 


Frau the Inciter. 


COMPOSITION. 


John. How tired I am of writing com- 
position. I can’t think what to write about. 
William. ‘There is always something or 
other to write about; you could write a 
description of a cow, a horse, or a sheep, 
you could write about an apple tree. It 


grows out of the ground and bears blossoms, 
the blossoms turn to apples, some of the ap- 
ples are ground and when they are pressed 
cider runs out. Some of the cider is kept 
tll it gets sour, and then it is called vinegar, 
Some of the apples are put under ground 
to preserve them, that they may be had in 
winter. 

Could you not write such a simple thing 
as this ? | 

John. . Yes, I think I can, and I will try 
if I can give a description of a sheep. 

A sheep is an animal; it has four legs, it 
is hoofed, its hoofs are divided, it is a very 
gentle animal, it is easily frightened, it yields 
wool of which some of our clothes are made, 
it is sheared in the beginning of summer, its 
flesh we use for food, the skin is tanned and 
made into leather. 

William. Very well, [thought you could 
compose pretty well, if you only knew it. 

John. Now 1 am in good spirits to write 
composition, and if I get along pretty well, 
I will show you some of it the next time we 
meet. 





Pepper.—This is the dried berry of a climb- 
ing plant which grows in the East Indies and 
most of the islands in the Indian Ocean. 

After the berries are gathered, they are spread 
in the sun, which dries, blackens and shrivels 
them. This is Black pepper. White pepperis 
the same berry, with this only difference, that 
the fruit is permitted to ripen more perfectly, 
when the best berries are selected, and the 
inside skin stripped off. 

Black pepper is much stronger than whie, 
the skin being the most pungent part ; and prob- 
ably too, the white loses some of its acrid parti- 
cles in drying, aftér the skin is removed. 

Cayenne pepper is made of various species of 
the well known Red pepper. It derives its name 
from Cayenne where it is indigenous, or native 
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COUSIN JAMES AND COUSIN THOMAS. 











COUSIN JAMES AND COUSIN THOMAS. 


James Brown was born at a farm-house, 
He had not seen a town or a city when he 
was ten years old. 

James Brown rose from bis bed at six in 
the morning during the summer. The men 
and maids of a farm-house rise much sooner 
than that hour, and go to their daily work. 
Some yoke the oxen to the plough, some 
bring the horses in from the field, some 
mend the hedges, some manure the land, 
some sow seed in the ground, and some 
Plant young trees. Those who have the 
care of the sheep, and who are called shep- 
herds, take their flocks from the fold, and 
lead them to their pasture on the hills, or in 


the green meadows by the running brook, 
The maids meanwhile haste to milk the 
cows, then churn the butter, put the cheese 
into the cheese-press, clean their dairy, and 
feed the pigs, geese, turkeys, ducks, and 
chickens. 

James Brown did not work in the fields ; 
so when he rose from his bed, his first care 
was to wash his face and hands, to comb 
and brush his hair; and when these things 
were done, and he had said his morning 
prayers, he went with his father about the 
farm, or weeded the garden. Garden-work 
was very proper for a boy of hws age and 


size. 
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James had a cousin named Thomas, and 
Thomas Brown once came to pay James a 
visit. The two boys were very glad to see 
each other, and Thomas told James of the 
famous city of London, where he lived. 
He spoke of the spacious paved streets, 
crowded all day by throngs of people, and 
lighted at night by rows, on each side of the 
way, of glass lamps. He told him of the 
fine toyshops, where all kinds of playthings 
for children are sold: such as bats, balls, 
kites, marbles, tops, drums, trumpets, whips, 
wheel-barrows, shuttles, dolls, and baby- 
houses. And of other great shops, where 
linens, muslins, silks, laces, and ribands fill 
the windows, and make quite a gay picture 
to attract the passers by. 

He described also the noble buildings, 
and the great river Thames, with its fine 
arched bridges, built of stone. He spoke 
of the immense number of boats, barges, 
and vessels that sail and row upon the 
Thames and of the great ships that lie at 
ancher there, which bring stores of goods 
from all parts of the world. He told him 
of the King’s palace, and the Queen’s pal- 
ace, of the park, and the canal, with the 
Stately swans that are seen swimming on it. 

Nor did he forget to describe St. Paul’s 
Church, with its fine choir, its lofty dome 
and cupola, and its curious whispering gal- 
lery, where a whisper, breathed to the wall 
on one side, is carried round by the echo, 
and the words are heard distinctly on the 
opposite side of the gallery. He spoke also 
of Westininster Abbey, that fine old Gothic 
building, which contains a great number of 
monumen*s, erected there to keep alive the 
remembrance of the actions of great and 
wise men. 

He likewise told James of the Tower of 
London, which is always guarded by sol- 


diers, and in one part of which he had seen 
lions, tigers, a wolf, a spotted panther, a 
white Greenland bear, a..4 other wild beasts, 
with many sorts of monkeys. 

Thomas talked very fast on these subjects, 
and as James, who had never seen any thing 
of the kind, was quite silent, and seemed as 
much surprised as pleased with all that he 
heard, Thomas began to think his cousin 
was but a dull stupid sort of a boy. But 
the next morning, when they went out into 
the fields, he found that James had as much 
knowledge as himself, though not of the 
same kind. Thomas knew not wheat from 
barley, nor oats from rye ; nor did he know 
the oak tree from the elm, nor the ash from 
the willow. He had heard that bread was 
made of corn, but he had never seen it 
threshed in a barn from the stalks, nor had 
he ever seen a mill grinding it into flour. He 
knew nothing of the manner of making and 
baking bread, of brewing malt and hops into 
beer, or of the churning of butter. Nor did 
he even know that the skins of cows, calves, 
bulls, horses, sheep, and goats, were made 
into leather. 

Jumes perfectly knew these and many 
other things of the same nature; and he 
willingly taught his cousin to understand 
some of the arts that belong to the practice 
of husbandry. 

These friendly and observing boys, after 
this time, met always once a year, and they 
were eager in their separate stations to ac- 
quire knowledge, that they might impart it 
to each other at the end of the twelvemonth. 
So that Thomas, while living in a crowded 
city, gained a knowledge of farming and all 
that relates to a country life; and James, 
though dwelling a hundred miles from Lon- 
don, knew all the curious things that it con- 
tained, 
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563 THE HYACINTH. 


From Krummacher’s Parables. 
THE HYACINTH. 

Emily complained of the length of winter. 
For she loved flowers dearly, and had a 
small garden where slie cultivated the most 
beautiful with her own hands. ‘Therefore 
she longed for the departure of winter and 
the approach of spring. 

One day her father said to her, See, Em- 
ily, I have brought you a flower root. But 
you must cultivate it yourself, with care. 

How can I, dear father, replied the girl. 
The fields are covered with snow, and the 
ground is as hard as a stone! 

Thus she spake, and she knew not that 
flowers could be cultivated in vases, for she 
had never seen it. But her father gave her 

a small pot filled with earth, and Emily 
| planted the flower root. And she looked at 
her father and smiled, as if she doubted his 
sincerity. kor she thought that a clear blue 
sky must be spread over the flowers, and 
that the gentle air of spring must breathe 
around them, and did not imagine that such 
magnificence could flourish in her hands. 

For modest youthful simplicity Knows not 
is own power. 

After a few days the earth rose in the 
vase, and green leaves came forth and ap- 
peared in the light. And Emily rejoiced 
and announced to her father and mother 
and to the whole house, the birth of the 
young plant. 

How little is necessary, said the mother, 
to give joy to the heart, as long as it remains 
true to nature and simplicity. 

Emily moistened the plant with water, 
and smiled on it with delight. 

The father observed her and said, This is 
fight, my child! Sunshine must foltow the 
rain and the dew. The beam of the smil- 
ing eye gives value te every good deed that 


the hand performs. Your young plant will 
doubtless thrive Emily. 

Now the leaves caine out of the earth, 
completely formed, and shining with lovely 
green. And Emily’s joy was increased. 
Oh, said she, with an overflowing heart, I 
will be satisfied if it never blooms! 

Contented soul! said the father. It is 
just that more should be given you than 
you venture to hope for. Such is the reward 
of modest contentment. And he showed 
her the bud of the flower, that lay concealed 
among the leaves. : 

Emily’s care and affection increased every 
day as the flower gradually unfolded. With 
her tender hands she sprinkled water upon 
it, inquiring whether it were enough or too 
much, and whether it might not possibly be 
too cold for the plant. And whenever the 
sun looked through the window, she placed 
her plant, with a light step, in its rays, and 
her breath blew the dust from the leaves, 
like the gentle. breeze of the morning that 
plays around the rose. 

Oh, sweet union of the tenderest love and 
innocence! said the mother. 

Emily’s flower occupied her latest 
thoughts at night and her first thoughts in 
the morning. In her dreams she often saw 
her hyacinth in full bloom, and when she 
discovered the next morning that it had not 
blown, and that she had been deceived, she 
seemed perfectly unconcerned, and said, 
smiling, It may still come to pass! Some- 
times she asked her father in what colors 
the flower would be dressed. And when 
she had mentioned every shade, she would 
say in a cheerful tone, it is all one to me, if 
it only blooms. 

Sweet fantasy, said the father, how peau- 
tifully dost thou play around innocent love, 
and youthful hope ! 
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THE MANNERS 


At tength the flower bloomed. Twelve 
bells had opened at the dawn of morning. 
They hung suspended between fine dark 
green leaves,-in the fulness of youthful 
beauty. Their color was red, like the re- 
flection of the rising sun, or the delicate 
tinge of Emily’s cheek. A balmy fragrance 
surrounded the flower. It was a serene 
March morning. 

Emily never conceived such magnifi- 
cence. Her joy was noiseless and without 
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words. She kneeled before the flower and 
viewed it in silence. 

At that moment her father entered and 
looked at his beloved child and the bloom. 
ing hyacinth, and his heart was touched 
with emotion. Behold, said he, what the 
hyacinth is to you, you are to us, Emily! 

Then the maiden sprang up and clasped 
her father in her arms, and after a long 
embrace, she whispered, Oh, my father, may 
1 also bloom as beautifully as this flower! 








THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS. 
No. X. 


TRAVELLING 


Most of the travelling mentioned in the 
Bible was on foot. The journeys of our 
Lord and of his apostles all appear to have 
peen so made. The taking up carriages, 
Acts xxi. 15. means taking up the luggage 
or baggage, not getting into coaches, or 


what we call carriages. 


The chariots mentioned in the Bible 
were little, if at all better than carts. The 
nobility even of England had no better 
wheel conveyances three hundred years 


ago. The chariot in which the eunuch 
rode, Acts viii. 28. was something like the 
above cut. 

We often read of the camel in scripture, 
particularly in the book Genesis. It is the 
most useful animal for travelling in the east 
through the sandy deserts, as it can go fora 
long time without water, and its feet are 
particularly adapted for those countries 
The women usually travel in a sort of basket 
or cradle; Rebekah and her damsels no 
doubt did so, Gen. xxiv. 61.65. The camel 
in the east is expressively called “ the ship 
of the desert.” 
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Asses were used by persons of rank, Judg. 
y. 10. x. 4. xii. 14. also for travelling, Josh. 
ix. 4. 1 Kings xiii. 23. 2 Kings iv. 24, 
2 Sam. xvi. 2. 1 Sam. xxv. 20. And my 
readers will recollect that our blessed Lord 
himself rode upon an ass, in his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. Whe patriarchs had 
no horses. Egypt was famous for them, 
but there were few or none in Judea. The 
Jewish ruler was forbidden to procure them, 
Peut. xvii. 16. This prohibition was to 
prevent them from trusting in their own 
strength as a nation, and to hinder them 
from having commerce with Egypt, whence 
Solomon procured his horses, 1 Kings x. 
3. 2 Chron. ix. 28. The Arabs now are 
famous for their horses, which are remark- 
ably swift. 

The ancient Greeks were very attentive 
to strangers, as we find from Homer, and 
several other old writers; and any instance 
ofunkindness or injury done to a stranger 
was considered a very great crime. We 
find several cases of this sort mentioned in 
the Bible, and the attention paid to stran- 
gers among the Arabs is strongly proved by 
many instances. 

Captains Irby and Mangles relate, that, 
on two occasions, they arrived at Arab camps 
very late. They halted before a tent, but 
found the owner and his family, having 
arranged their carpets, &c. had retired to 
rest for the night. It was surprising, they 
say, to see the good humor with which all 
rose again and kindled a fire, the wife knead- 
ing the dough and preparing supper, while 
the Arabs who accompanied as guides made 
No apology, though the nights were bitter 
cold, but took all as a matter of course. 

Christians, in the first ages, seldom trav- 
led without letters from some persons well 
known to the brethren, and they were sure 


ADAM CLARKE. 


of a kind reception wherever they went. 
Calmet thinks that the second and third 
epistles of St. Joha were letters of this sort 

When a person had once been received 
as a guest, he was always expected to cali 
again whenever he came that way, and 
those who received him would also call on 
him, if they visited his country. Their 
children continued to do the same, and they 
used to provide themselves with some token, 
as a proof ofthis friendship. It was usually 
a piece of lead or stone, which was divided 
in half, one piece was kept by each family, 
and produced when any of them visited the 
other. Sometimes a name was written upon 
it. This custom seems to be alluded to in 
that beautiful passage, Rev. ii. 17. where it 
is said, “To him that overcometh will 1 
give a white stone, and in the stone a new 
name written, which no man knoweth save 
he that receiveth it.” 





LETTER OF DR. ADAM CLARKE. 

Dr. Adam Clarke was a celebrated Eng- 
lish writer, who died a little more than a 
year ago. The following letter from this 
great man to his grandson exhibits the ami- 
able traits of his character in a most attrac- 
tive light: 

My dear little Grandson, 

Your father and mother tell me that 
you are fond of birds, especially pretty little 
birds that have pretty feathers—blue, green, 
yellow, red, fine glossy black, and fair lily 
white, with nice bills and beautiful legs ; but 
your mamma tells me that you have but one 
such bird; what a pity, when you love it so 
well, and would take great care of others 
also, if you had them. Well, my dear Ad- 
am, I have many beautiful birds, which have 
been sent me from countries very far off, 


and they were sent me by very good people 
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DIVINE LOVE AND PROTECTION. 


who love me, and I will give some of them 
to you, Adam. I much like these little 
birds, Is it because they have very beauti- 
ful feathers, and beaks, and legs? or that 
because when they were alive they sang so 
delightfully, ran so fast, and flew so swiftly ? 
All this indeed I love, but I love them be- 
cause it was the same good God who made 
them that made myself; and he who feeds 
me feeds them also, and takes care of them; 
and he made them beautiful that you, and 
J, and all people might be pleased with their 
fine feathers aud sweet singing. 

Now, a man who has a great deai of 
money, may go to places where people sing 
for money, or have music in the house, 
such as poor dear Cecilia plays; but there 
are a great many poor people in the world 
who have scarcely money enough to buy 
bread when they are hungry, or clothes to 
keep them warm in the cold weather. Now, 
my dear, these cannot hire people to sing, 
nor can they have music in their houses 
like your mamma; yet they love to hear 
music ; so would it not be a pity that they 
should not have some also? See, then, why 
the good God who made you formed so 
many little birds with such sweet voices to 
sing the sweetest songs; these are the poor 
man’s music; they sing to him for nothing 
—they de not even ask a crum of bread 
from the poor man: and when he is going 
to work in the morning, they sing to en- 
courage him; and when he is returning 
home in the evening very weary, because he 
has worked very hard, then they sing again 
that he may be pleased and not grieve nor 
fret. Now is not God very good for making 
these pretty little musicians to encourage 
and comfort the poor laboring man? And 
will you not then love this God who made 
them for so kind a purpose ? 





Now you must know, Adam, that I am 
very fond of these nice little birds; and 
often take crums of bread, and scatter them 
under the windows, that they may come 
and peck them up; and once | put a stick 
in the ground before the parlour window, 
with a cross-stick OB the top ofgit, just like 
your letter 'T, that you have been learning 
in your A, B, C, and often would I lift up 
the window and ery Bobby, Bobby—and 
the sweet red breast, so soon as he could 
hear my voice, would fly near the window 
and sit on the cross stick; then I left the 
crums and bits of caeese, of which they are 
very fond, upon the ledge of the window, 
and when I had shut down the sash, then 
Bobby would come and eat them all up!, 

I have told you before, that I love litle 
birds ; yes, I love them, even when they are 
dead ; and I get their skins stuffed, to make 
them look just as if the birds were alive, 
Now I send you several of these beautiful 
stuffed birds, and they shall be your own, 
and you must take cape of them, and keep 
them for the sake of your loving and affee 
tionate grandfather. ApaM CLARKE. 





DIVINE LOVE AND PROTECTION. 


My God, when memory turns to gaze 
On all the varied past, 

She sees 't was love that marked thy ways, 
E’en when with gloom o’ercast. 


For oft have sweetest joys been sent, 
[In disappointment’s train ; 

And when the aching heart was rent, 
Some healing balsam came. 


And oft the favorite wish denied, 
Has proved the greatest good ; 

And brightest pleasures been concealed,* 
Beneath affliction’s hood. 
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Then let no murmuring thoughts arise, 
Nor doubts, nor fears depress ; 

For thou, my God, art good, and wise, 
And wilt in mercy bless, 


If we thy mild commands obey 
With unremitting care, 


RUSSIAN VEHICLE. 


And seek protection every day 
Through humble, fervent prayer. 


Then ev’n should friendship’s tie be loosed, 
And social comforts cease, 

An intercourse with heaven will bring 
A pure and lasting peace. 











* RUSSIAN VEHICLE. ° 


In Russia they use travelling carriages of 
various shapes and names. Genteel people 
ride often in a sort of chariot. But the in- 
habitants more generally use the telega; a 
light cart, on four low wheels, without 
springs, having a railing all round, and a 
bench inside, or sometimes nothing but hay, 
wsitupon. The jolting of such a machine 
must be terrible. The kibitka is more in 
use at the post-houses, and is much like the 
telega, but is hung upon springs. These, 
a8 well as private carriages of all kinds, are 
never drawn by less than three, and often 
by four, six, or eight horses. 

The people generally drive three, and 


sometimes four horses abreast. One of them, 
between the shafts, has an arched piece of 
wood over his head, to which several smal] 
bells are hung. ‘The coachman sits in front, 
making room for himself as he can, perhaps 
upon the traveller's trunks. When there 
are six or eight horses, they are harnessed 
in two rows; anda postilion rides one of 
those in the front row. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a single driver will manage the whole; 
and they drive excellently well, with their 
long slender strings. 

The carriage in the cut is a drosky. This 
is very much used in St. Petersburgh and 
other large places. It is single or double 
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that is, wide enough for two persons or one 
only, on the hinder seat. A circular low 
back, is attached to the carriage; and the 
body is fixed upon four springs. It jolts 
excessively, and over a stony road makes a 
great noise. The Russian coachman never 
flourishes his whip. It hangs from the 
carriage, and passes through a loop hung 
from the little finger of the right hand. He 
manages his reins differently from all other 
drivers, holding them with both hands con- 
siderably apart, the palms being turned 
upwards. 








THE TOUCAN. 


This bird is one of the most extraordinary 
in the world. It is remarkable for a mon- 
strous bill, which is from six to seven inches 
in length, and in some places two in breadth, 
the whole being extremely slight, and a little 
thicker than parchment. ‘The plumage of 


this bird is dark, spotted with blue, purple, 
yellow and other colors that produce a very 
beautiful effect. The legs, feet, and claws 


are of an ash color; and the toes stand like 
those of parrots, two before, and two behind. 
The tongue is feathered at the edges, and, 
as well as the inside of the mouth, is of a 
deep red. 

The Toucan is easily tamed, and will be- 
come very familiar, eating almost any thing 
offered to it. In general, it feeds upon 
fruits. In its wild state it is a noisy bird, 
perpetually moving from place to place in 
search of food. It is particularly fond of 
grapes. If these are plucked frorn the stalk 
one by one, and thrown to it, the Toucan 
will catch them with great dexterity before 
they fall to the ground. 

When in flocks, these birds generally ap- 
point one of their number to watch through 
the night. While they are asleep, he sits 
perched at the top of a tree above them, 
making a continual noise, resembling ill- 
articulated sounds, and moving his head 
during the whole time to the right and left. 
From this circumstance, the South Ameri 
cans have given this bird the name of the 
Preacher. 


ee 


As you cannot Overtake time, the best way is 
to be always a few minutes before him. 


When you set about a good work, do not rest 
till you have completed it. 


When the fatherless call upon you, or the 
widow implores your assistance with tears of 
sorrow, pity their affliction, and extend your 
hand to those who have none to help them. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out. It is always at 
hand, and sits upon cur lips, and is ready to 
drop out before we are aware ; whereas a lie is 
burdensome, and sets a person’s invention on 
the rack, and one trick needs many more to 
make it good. Truth is byrn with us, and we 
do a violence to our nature when we shake it 


off. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA 


DISCOVERIES OF THE SPANIARDS. — ENRIQUEZ. 














THE INDIAN AND THE SPANIARD. 


The above engraving represents a scene 
from the history of the early Spanish dis- 
coveries in America. The Indians of St. 
Domingo were treated in a most oppressive 
manner by their European masters. A chief 
named Enriquez succeeded in throwing off 
the yoke of the tyrants, and escaped to a 
rough and mountainous part of the country, 
where, with a few followers, he lived in 
freedom. Many were the attempts of the 
Spaniards to drive him from his stronghold, 
but they were unsuccessful. His policy was 
tltogether defensive, for which he had a 
double motive, a desire to spare the effusion 


of blood, and to escape the attacks of a dis- 
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proportionate force. With a forbearance 
most strongly contrasted with the conduct 
of his enemies, he cemmanded his Indians 
never to slay a Spaniard but in self-defence, 
but to possess themselves of the Spanish 
arms whenever they could obtain them. 
For ten years, every effort to reduce him 
to submission, by force or negotiation, was 
alike unsuccessful. At length in 1529, Her- 
nandez de San Miguel, who came to the isl- 
and when a boy, with the first admiral, and 
who was well acquainted with the manners 
of the Indians and their modes of warfare, 
as well as with the passes of the rnountains, 
undertook, at the head of one ht ndred and 
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fifty men, to nunt down the prudent insur- 
gent. 

After a pursuit of many days, during 
which the chieftain easily baffled the pur- 
suer, Enriquez gave him an interview, in a 
spot which he selected for the purpose. 
'Cwo mountain peaks arose precipitously 
to a great height near to each other, yet 
separated by a profound chasm, through 
which flowed a deep and rapid stream. 


Upon these summits, in mid air, where the’ 


warriors could hear but not approach each 
other, they opened a conference, in which 
terms of peace were proposed by San Mi- 
guel, and accepted by Enriquez; the for- 
mer exhibiting full powers from the gov- 
ernment for this purpose. 

It was stipulated, that the chief and his 
followers might dwell in full freedom and 
independence, in such parts of the island as 


they might select, refraining from all vio- — 


lence to the Spaniards, and restoring the 
gold which had been taken from certain 
travellers. ‘Time and place were appointed, 
at which the parties should meet, accompa- 
nied each by eight attendants, for the deliv- 
ery of the gold and the ratification of the 
treaty 

Enriquez repaired to the place, on the sea- 
shore, and erected a bower, in which he 
placed the gold, and provisions for both 
parties, San Miguel too kept the appoint- 
ment; and that he might better celebrate 
the peace, he caused a vessel which acci- 
dentally appeared on the coast to be moored 
near the shore, while the crew marched in 
procession, to the sound of musical instru- 
ments. The chief beholding this numerous 
force approach, whose good faith he had 
but too much reason to doubt, retired to his 
fastnesses, commanding his attendants to 
receive the Spaniards with cordiality, to 


deliver up the treasure, and to say that 
indisposition prevented him from keeping 
his engagement in person. 

San Miguel regretted much that the 
conclusion of the treaty should be thus 
postponed ; but more, perhaps, that he had 
failed to carry Enriquez in chains to §t, 
Domingo. He sent him, however, a friendly 
message ; and the truce, though not formally 
ratified, was preserved unbroken for four 
years, when a permanent treaty was con- 
cluded, by which the intrepid chieftain ac- 
complished the freedom and indepenaence 
of himself and his tribe, 
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THE CAPTIVE BUTTERFLY. 


BY MISS GOULD. 


a 


Good morning, pretty butterfly ! 
How have you past the night? 

| hope you're gay and glad as I 
To see the sun so bright. 


But, little silent one, I think 
You're in a sober mood! 

I wonder what you'd like to drink, 
And what you take for food. 


I shut you in my crystal cup, 
To let your winglets rest ; 
And now I want to hold it up, 
To see your velvet breast. 


I want to count your tiny toes, 
To find your breathing place, 
And see the downy horn that grows 
Each side your pretty face. 


I'd like to see just how you ‘re made, 
With stripes, and spots and rings, 

And wish you ‘d show me how you playee 
Your shining rainbow wings. 


«Twas not,’’ the little prisoner said, 
“ For want of food or drink, 

That while you slumbered on your bed, 
[ could not sieep a wink ! 
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“« My wings are pained for want of flight, 
My lungs for want of air, 

In bitterness [ passed the night, 
And meet the morning's glare. 


“ While looking through my prison wall, 
So close, and yet so clear, 

J see there's freedom there, for all, 
While I’m a captive here. 


“T’ve stood upon my little feet, 
Till they severely ache ; 

I feel that liberty is sweet 
Which I can never take. 


“T don’t deserve a fate like this, 
I've ever acted well, 

Since first I left the chrysalis, 
And fluttered from my shell. 


“T ve never injured fruit or flower, 
Or man, or bird, or beast; 

And such an one should have the power 
Of living free, at least! 


“* And now, if you will let me quit 
My prison-house, the cup, 

I ’il show you how I sport and flit, 
And make my wings go up.”’ 


The lid was raised, the prisoner said, 
** Behold my airy play.”’ 

Then quickly on the wing he fied, 
Away, away, away' 


From flower to flower he quickly flew 
To cool his aching feet 

And slake his thirst with morning dew 
And liberty was sweet. 
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In a country which affords such an un- 
certain supply of food, and whose climate 
is Su severe, through a great part of the year, 
as Lapland, the progress of civilisation can 
Rever be very considerable. The people 
must cf necessity lead a wandering life, 


uniting the hunting and the pastoral char 
acter; but incapable, from physical causes. 
of pursuing the arts of agriculture, or en- 
tering largely into the communications of 
commerce. 


But what civilisation exists, or may exis 
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among them, is wholly to be ascribed to 
their best possession—the rein-deer. It is 
not, therefore, incompatible with the great 
arrangements by which the universe has 
been created, and is supported, to believe 
that the rein-deer has been specially be- 
stowed upon the inhabitants of the polar 
regions, as an improvement of their neces- 
sary lot, in the same way that the locality 
of the camel has been fixed in the sandy 
and stony deserts of Asia and Africa. 

The poor Laplander knows the value of 
the faithful creature which affords him food, 
clothing, and the means of transport; and 
he offers his homage of thanksgiving to the 
Great Author of Nature, who has given him 
this companion of his wanderings. Whether 
the native of the polar regions hunt the wild 
deer amid the icy mountains,—be hurried 
by his aid across the frozen wastes,—or 
wander with his family and bis herds, till 
the long winter begins, almost without any 
gradation, to succeed the short summer,— 
the lives of the Laplander and of the rein- 
deer are inseparably united. 





From Krummacher’s Parables 
THE KING. 

Mother, said young William, I wish I 
could be a king! 

In reply, the mother inquired, Do you 
understand well what a king is, and have 
you ever seen one ? 

The boy shook his‘head. Then the father 
took him, good na uredly, by the hand, and 
said, Come, I will show you a king! and 
led him out into the yard, in the snow. For 
it was winter, and very cold. 

And the father showed him a small bird, 
and inquired, Are you acquainted with this 
bird, its habits and nature ? 


* 


The boy answered, No, tell ine something 
about it! 

And the father said, Behold, this bird is 
the smallest of any, in its outward form, aud 
plain in color, but it is distinguished by 
a charming peculiarity. Though it is so 
cold, and storms and snows, and there is 
\\othing to be seen but snow and ice, it is 
sll, and will remain, cheerful in spirit. 
Sec, now it flies to the top of the roof and 
looks round, and appears as happy as if the 
whole world belonged to it. And this is 
sincere, for it does rejoice. Listen, now it 
begins to sing and its little song sounds 
through the valley like a shrill whistle, as 
though it said, Low happyam I! It is not 
disturbed when the frozen fountain bursts, 
or the creaking oak cleaves asunder—it 
sings in the face of the storm. 

See, now it flies to the trees of the orch- 
ard. How it carefully seeks the eggs of the 
caterpillar, which in the spring of the year 
eats the blossoms of the trees, and destroys 
them, that spring may appear in its bloom- 
ing loveliness, and harvest with full twigs 
and branches. Do you see, how it flies 
again on the weathercock of the house, and 
sings its song, to delight every one who 
hears it in the cold season of winter, and to 
give them an example of cheerful content- 
ment and a harmless disposition ! 

Then the boy inquired, What is the name 
of this lovely bird ? 

And the father answered and said, Behold, 
since it has such a pure and open spirit, i 
has been honored, by unanimous consent 
with a high name and dignity. For, al- 
though it is small, it has been called, since 
ancient times, the winter king, and it 
ranked above the proud eagle. 

Thus cherish, while you are young, é 
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pure royal disposition. And when you are 
old you will not be destitute of honors. 

To deserve a crown is more than to wear 
it on the head. 

Then the boy inquired, Father, can kings 
fly too! 

No, answered the father, there the bird 
has the advantage, they are men like us. 


OF THE JEWS 


Oh! said the boy. Ard when they were 
again seated by the fireside, the boy de- 
sired his father to tell him more about the 
bird. 

The father gladly complied with the 
request of the child, and gave him in a tone 
of pleasantry, serious instruction. 
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tS OF THE JEWS. 
o. XI, 


VINEVARDS—WINE AND FRUITS. 


Vineyards abounded in all parts of Pales- 
tme, but the grapes of the tribe of Judah 
were considered the best; perhaps Jacob 
alluded to this, Gen. xlix. 11. in what he 
said respecting Judah. The bough of a 
Vine is frequently trained along the top of 
awall. The valley of Eshcol from whence 
the spies brought the very large cluster of 
grapes, Numb. xiii. 23. was in the lot of 
thattribe. The wine of Lebanon is also 
mentioned, Hos. xiv. 7. as very good. 





The vineyards were generally on the 
north side of a hill. By comparing Matt 
xxi. 33. with Isa. v. and Psa. Ixxx. we find 
that the ground was carefully prepared, the 
stones picked up, and a wall or hedge made 
to enclose it. A vineyard of a thousand 
vines is spoken of, Isa. vil. 23. as paying a 
rent of a thousand silverlings, or shekels of 
silver, more than four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

A number of persons, called vine-dress 
ers, 2 Kings xxv. 12. were employed ip 
planting, pruning, and propping the vines 
gathering the grapes, and making the wine 
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also in guarding the vineyard ; and for this 
purpose small towers were built in them, 
Mat. xxi. 33. Mark xii. 1. or at least a cot- 
tage, Isa. i.8. Vines were also trained upon 
the walls of houses, Psa. exxviii. 1. Ge 1. xix. 
22. The Persian vine-dressers train them 
sv at the present day. In vineyards, the 
vines are generally kept low, like currant 
bushes, and trained to stakes like espaliers. 

During the seventh year, vineyards were 
not to be pruned or dressed, Lev. xxv. 3, 4. 

The vintage was then as it is now, a time 
of mirth: it did not begin till after the harv- 
«st, Lev. xxvi. 5. Amosix. 13. The grapes 
were gathered and put into baskets, Jer. vi. 
9, they were then thrown into the wine vat, 
and at first trodden by men, as is. now usual 
in many wine countries, and pressed, Rev. 
xiv. 18--20. 

The juice of the grapes produced several 
sorts “f wine. Some was little better than 
vinegar, as is the case with the common 
wines in France and other countries, which 
are rough and tart like the common cider 
drank in this country; see Ruth i. 14. It 
was probably this wine which Solomon sent 
in such large quantities to Hiram, for the 
wood-cutters in Lebanon, 2 Chiron. ii. 10. 

The wine was generally mixed with water, 
also with spices; see Prov. xi. 2. 5. xxiii. 
30. Psa. Ixxv. 8 It was bese when old, or 
on the lees, which means that the lees or 
dregs had sunk to the bottom of the vessel 
in which it was kept, Isa. xxv. 6. Poor 
people were allowed to glean grapes as well 
as corn, Lev. xix. 10, Deut. xxiv. 21. 

The wine was kept in skins, or leather 
bottles, mace either of the entire skin of a 
kid or goat, or of pieces of leather sewn 
together, and the seams covered with piteh. 
Water and wine are both carried in this 
‘manner at the present day in eastern coun- 
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tries. There were also bottles or vessels 
made of clay by the potters; see Jer. xix, 1, 
10. xlviii. 12. Isa. xxx. 14. margin. Dried 
grapes, or raisins were used by -the Jews, 
2 Sam. xvi. 1. 1 Sam. xxx. 12. 1 Chron. xii, 
40. In Deut. xxviii. 39. the Jews were 
told that if they disobeyed the Lord, they 
should not eat of the vineyards they had 
planted. . 

The vines required care and attention in 
pruning, or they would not produce good 
fruit. To this our Lord refers, John xy. 2, 
where he so beautifully compares himself 
to a vine, and his people to the branches, 
The vines would not bring forth good fruit 
unless they were pruned, and the useless 
branches cut away. ‘Thus we cannot bring 
forth good fruit, (that is, do what is right) 
unless our evil habits and sinful inclinations 
are taken away. 

‘There were several sorts of fruit common 
in Judea besides grapes. Among these 
were dates, 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. marginal read- 
ing. Also pomegranates, Deut. viii. 8. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 2, Cant. viii. 2. which are a very pleas- 
ant fruit; figs, these are mentioned in many 
texts; cucumbers and melons, these the Is- 
raclites had eaten in Egypt, Numb, xi. 5. 
and found them in the promised land. 

Melons and cucumbers are much cul- 
tivated in eastern countries. Mr. Jowett 
mentions that they abound in Egypt at the 
present day. He says, “ they grow in such 
abundance on the river side, that the sailors 
on the Nile freely helped themselves, and 
here and there was a small hut made of 
reeds, just large enough to shelter a man te 
protect the fruit; as is mentioned Isa... 


& ‘a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” 
Sometimes, when there was a searcity, the 
Israelites ate the gourds which grew wild 
in the fields, as 2 Kings iv.39 My readers 
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will recollect that our Lord cursed the bar- 
ren fig-tree, Mark xi. 13." There is a sort 
of fig-tree in the east, called the sycamore- 
fig, which bears fruit several times in the 
year, and not at any certain season. The 
words of our Lord seem to imply, that as 
the tree was then barren, itshould continue 
so. As it stood by the wayside, it does not 
appear to have been the particular property 
of any one; and, in the seftence passed 
upon it, it has been considered a striking 
type of the condition of the unbelieving 
Jews. 

One of the principal fruits cultivated by 
the Jews was theolive. It was particularly 
valuable, on account of the oil which it 
yielded when ripe; and, when cultivated 
with care, the fruit is much finer than on 
the wild trees. This is beautifully alluded 
to in Rom. xi. where St. Paul reminds the 
Gentiles of the inestimable benefits they 
receive from being admitted into the church 
of Christ. 

The olives were cultivated in gardens 
separately ; this explains what was said by 
Elisha, 2 Kings v. 26. Nehemiah com- 
plained of the wealthy Jews who withheld 
the olive yards belonging to their poorer 
brethren, Neh. v. 11. also 1 Sam. viii. 14. 
But olive-gardens are particularly to be 
remembered, as our Lord often went to one 
of thern and prayed with his disciples. 

How much, my dear reader, our Lord 
suffered for our sakes! Think often of 
his great love, and remember what you 
owe him for such love and merey: “ Love, 
s0 amazing, so divine; Demands my soul, 
my life, my all.” 

Dr. Clark gives a particular account of 
the Mount of Olives. He describes the 
beautiful and extensive view from the top 
of that mountain, where our Lord sat and 


prophesied the destruciio. of Jerusalem. 
He also recollected the account of David’s 
passing over it when fleeing from Absalom, 
2 Sam. xv. and other particulars; and says. 
as he came down from the mountain, he 
“ visited an olive-ground, always mentioned 
as the garden of Gethsemane. This place 
is not without reason shown as the scene 
of our Saviour’s agony the night before his 
crucifixion.” He there found a grove of 
aged olive trees of immense size, covered 
with fruit; although these cannot be the 
same trees that grew there nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, yet they have no doubt been 
produced from the original trees. It is *a 
curious and interesting fact, that we have 
clear evidence that olive trees have grown 
on this spot since the time of David, three 
thousand years ago.” 

Betore ending what is said respecting the 
agriculture of the Jews, the reader may be 
reminded of the many allusions to these 
subjects in the scriptures. And as the 
methods of Cultivating the ground are still 
so like what they were nearly two thousand 
years ago, these allusions explain to us many 
texts. I will only copy a few, as it will be a 
good exercise for my young readers to 
search for more texts of the same sort: “ Ye 
are God’s husbandry,” or cultivated field. 
‘“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
reap.” “Iam the good Shepherd, and know 
my sheep, and am known of mine.” “Tam 
the true vine, and my Father is the hus- 
bandman.” 





Singular Escape from a Tion.—An Eng- 
lishman, lately in Paris, a great amateur of 
lions, bears, tigers, and other ferocious ani 
mals, became acquainted with Monsieur 
Martin, and made frequent visits to his cele- 
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brated menageric. Martin had occasion to 
leave Paris, and in his absence he contrived, 
by bribing the keeper, to obtain his permis- 
sion to walk in the interior, and amuse him- 
self by feeding the animals through the cages. 
The keeper who was busily employed in 
serving out the food, had forgotten to close 
the gate of the lion’s den. The gentleman 
happening to turn round, was horror-struck 
at perceiving the lion stretching himself 
within a few yards of him. Surrounded by 
a high wall, without arms to defend himself, 
his situation was not an enviable one. He 
fortunately happened to have his snufi-box 
in his hand, and threw the contents into the 
lion’s face, which set hii to sneezing, and 
gave the gentleman an opportunity of slip- 
ping into the den and closing the door, until 
the keeper could release him. 








THE JACKALL. 


This animal is to be found in the hot 
and temperate parts of Africa and Asia, and 
resides in forests. It is about the size of a 
middling dog, resembling the fox in the 
hinder parts, particularly the tail, and the 
wolf in the fore parts, especially the nose. 
Its legs are shorter than those of the fox, 
and its color is a bright yellow; whence it 
has been called, in Latin, the “ golden wolf” 
In the Scale of creation, it seems to rank 
between the wolf and the dog; as to the 
savage fierceness of the former it adds the 


impudent familiarity of the latter. It may, 
however, be domesticated, and it then has 
all the fondness and playfulness of the dog, 
with which it also delights to associate. In 
its wild state, its cry isa howl mixed with 
barking, and a lamentation resembling that 
of human distress. ‘These animals never go 
alone, but always in packs of from fifty to 
two hundred. They unite regularly every 
day, to form agombination against the other 
inhabitants of the forest; and nothing can 
escape them; for though content to take up 
with the smallest quadrupeds, they have 
courage, thus united, to face the largest, 
They seem very little afraid of mankind; 
but pursue their game to the very doors; 
enter insolently into the sheep-folds, the 
yards, and the stables ; anc, if they can find 
nothing else, they even devour harness, 
boots, or shoes, and run off with what they 
have not time to swallow, ° 

Ever rapacious and insatiate, they not 
only attack the living, but seratch up the 
new made graves, disinter the bodies, and 
greedily devour them, however putrescent. 
They also follow caravans and armies, to 
feast on the remains of the dead. In the 
uninhabited parts of the country, this ani- 
mal frequently pursues during a whole night 
with unceasing assiduity; keeping up» the 
cry, and at length, by great perseverance, 
tires down its prey. Its cry operates as a 
sort of signal to the lions and other beasts 
of prey to sally forth on the flying animals, 
and it has thus obtained the appellation of 
the Lion’s‘Provider. 

There is another species of this animal, 
called the Barbary Jackall, or Thaleb, which 
is about the size of a fox, and one of the 
prettiest, most active, and most adroit of 
quadrupeds. It does not associate in packs, 
but always lives singly 
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THE TALIPOT TREE. 


This beautifui tree is a native of the island 
of Ceylon, and the Malabar Coast, and is 
said to be found also in the Marquesas and 
Friendly Islands. ‘The stem of this tree is 
perfectly straight, and it gragually dimin- 
shes as it ascends. It is strong enough to 
resist the most violent tropical winds. It 
has no branches, and the leaves only spring 
from its summit. These leaves, which when 
on the tree are almost circular, are so large 
that they can shelter ten or a dozen men 





standing near to each other. The leaf isso 
light that an entire one can be carried in the 
hand ; but as this, from its great size when 
expanded, would be inconvenient, the na- 
tives cut seginents from it, which they use 
to defend themselves from the scorching 
rays of the sun, or from the rains. 

As tents, the talipot leaves are set up an 
end. Two or three talipot umbrellas make 
an excellent shelter, and from being so light 
and portable, each leat’ folding up to the sive 
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of a maa’s arm, they are admirably adapted 
for this important service. The chiefs, 
moreover, have regularly formed square 
tents made of them. 

Anothei use to which these leaves may 
be put, is that they may be written upon like 
paper. The Cingalese write or engrave 
their letters upon them with a stylus, or 
pointed steel instrument, and then rub them 
over with adark colored substance, which 
only remaining in the parts etched or 
scratched, gives the characters greater relief, 
and makes them more easy to read. The 
coloring matter is rendered liquid by being 
mixed with cocoa-nut oil, and when dry is 
not easily effaced. 

The oil employed in the writing imparts 
a strong odor which preserves it from in- 
sects but this odor is changed byage. The 
talipot, however, appears to have in itself a 
natural quality which deters the attack of 
insects and preserves it from the decay of 
age even without the oil. 

Sago is made from the inner parts of this 
tree, by beating the spongy part of the stem 
in a mortar. 

Besides all the uses described, the Cin- 
galese employ the talipot leaf extensively in 
thatching their houses. They also manu- 
facture hats from it; these hats are made 
with brims as broad as an outstretched 
umbrella, and are chiefly worn by women 
nursing, to defend them and their infants 
from the heat. 





THE GOAT IN THE WELL. 


One fine evening, after a hot stummer’s 
day, a goat left his shed, where he had been 
put up for the night. He wished to take a 
walk and enjoy the delicious coolness after 
sunset. The moon was shining bright, and 


the sky had not a cloud over it. The goat 
rambled through several fields, leaping ove 
the hedges and ditches with great pleasure, 
until he came into a farm-yard. 

In the middle of this farm-yard was a 
well. The lid of it was off. The goat came 
close up to the edge of the well and looked 
down. He saw something round and bright 
in the water at the bottom. It was the 
reflection of the moon that Was shining in 
the sky. But this the goat did not know. 

“What acurious round bright thing that 
is atthe bottom of this hole,” thought he. 
“What can it be? I should like much to 
know what it is.” So he walked round the 
edge of the well, trying to discover which 
would be the best way to get down the hole 
and so reach the wonder. 

At one side of the well stood the bucket 
that was used for the purpose of drawing 
up the water. 

The goat wascharmed. He thonght this 
bucket would make a fine carriage, and he 
pushed it off the ground. He saw the rope 
by which it was held begin to unwind, and 
the bucket itself begin to go down. “ Ah!” 
thought he “this is just the thing. I wil 
jump in and go down, and satisfy myself as 
to what that bright thing is.” . 

Silly goat! in his eagerness to gratify his 
curiosity, he never thought of the way in 
which, when once down, he should get up 
again. So in he sprang, and down, down, 
down went the bucket, and then splash it 
went into the cold water. 

The sudden dash into the water quite 
frightened him. The bucket was in a mo- 
ment half full of water, and the goat found 
himself wet and cold. 

He began to “na-an, na-an,” piteously 
The bright round thing which he had come 
afier was gone; and all that he bad got as 
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a reward for his curiosity was a seat ina 
varrow bucket half filled with cold water. 
He looked up. There shove the full clear 
moon. At first he thought that the bright 
round thing had moved. But afterwards 
he began to grow rather more wise. At 
last he felt quite sure that what he saw in 
the sky was the moon, and that it was the 
reflection of the moon that he had seen in 
the water of the well. 

What could he do? He could not get 
the bucket up again. He was cold, and 
wet, and hungry. Bitterly did he repent 
his imprudent curiosity. He could only 
bleat “ na-an, na-an,” as loud as possible. 

Presently a cow which was in the farm- 
yard, hearing such a continued noise, came 
tothe side of the well and looked down. 


She saw at the bottom of the well a pair of 


large horns, two bright eyes, and a long 
beard hanging trom beneath a chin. 

“Na-an, ba-an,” bleated the unhappy goat. 

“ Mou, moo,” lowed the cow, and then 
she walked away. 

Next came the cock to see wha. was the 
matter. He, too, could only see the horns, 
and eyes, and beard just above the bucket. 
He looked a minute, and thro with a loud 
“ cock-a-doodle-do,” strutr_d off. 

Poor goat! be was qu’.e in despair, when 
he saw a sheep peeping down at him. She 
answered his bleating by a loud “baa.” 
But the sheep could no more help the goat 
than the cock or the cow could—so she 
walked away also. 

The goat was a long time down in the 
well; and was visited by a horse, a pig, and 
adonkey. They could only neigh, grunt, 
and bray ; none could help him. 

The noise in the farm-yard at last aroused 
the house dog, who shaking himself up from 
the straw he was sleeping on, ran to the 


well. He looked down, and saw the two 
horns, the bright eyes, and the loug beard 5 
and heard the sad “ na-an, na-an,” of the mis 
erable goat. He barked “bow-wow, bow- 
wow,” and away he went full speed to the 
kitchen of the farm-house, where his mas- 
ter was seated eating his supper. He barked 
loud, and pulled his master’s coat with his 
teeth. 

“Down, Spring, down,” eried the man. 

“ Bow-wow-wow,” burked the dog, tug- 
ging at his master’s coat harder than ever. 

“What is the matter, old fellow ?” said 
his master. 

Spring whined, ran to the door, came 
back, pulled the coat, and plainly made his 
master understand that he wanted him to 
go out into the farm-yard for something. 

“There must be something the matter,” 
sail the man, “to make this dog so uneasy. 
1 will go and see.” 

So up he rose, and the dog showed his 
pleasure by jumping and barking. He fol- 
lowed the dog, who led him straight to the 
well, 

The man looked down, and saw the 
horns, the eyes, and beard of the goat. 
“ What brought you here, you silly goat?” 
said he, taking hold of the handle of the 
windlass, and beginning to wind up the 
bucket. Reund, round, round went the 
rope, till the bucket came up to the top, 
and out leaped the shivering goat. Away 
he ran as fast as his legs could carry him, 
never, again, to venture into a well. In- 
deed, it is to be hoped that, after so much 
fright and danger, he never would venture 
into any place until he was certain that he 
should be able to find his way out again. 


The man praised the dog and patted him, 
and gave him a bone for his trouble. The 
dog returned quite happy to his kennel, 
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PORCELAIN TOWER OF NANKIN, 


~ 

Nankin is a large city of China, and was 
formerly the capital of that empire. The 
streets are narrow, but handsome and well 
paved, and on each side are shops neatly 
furnished, 

The most remarkable building in Nankin 
is the celebrated porcelain tower, which is 
two hundred feet high, and divided into 
nine stories. Inside, there are one hundred 
and ninety steps leading to the different 
apartments which are filled with gilt idols, 
placed in nitches in the wall. ‘The Chinese 
say that this building was commenced five 
or six hundred years ago, and that it took 
nineteen years to complete it. 

My young readers may have heard some- 
thing of the peculiar manners and customs 
of the Chinese. These people are of the 
middle stature, with broad faces, small eyes, 
broad noses turned upwards, high cheek 
bones, and thick lips. Like the Mohamme- 
dans, they shave the whole head, except a 
lock on the crown, which they tie in a long 
cue, that hangs down the back, not unfre- 


quently like the lash of a whip, and as low 
as the calf of the leg. Many of the higher 
classes let their nails grow to an enormous 
length, to show that they are not engaged 
it hard Jabor with their hands. This is very 
foolish, as industry is certainly more entitled 
to respect than idleness. Little feet are 
reckoned a great part of female beauty, and 
these are in consequence so tightly ban- 
daged from infancy, that they are subjected 
to very great pain, and can hardly walk. 
The dress of the common people is gen- 
erally of blue or black cotton. White is 
worn only as mourning. The men's caps 
are shaped like a bell. The rest of the 
attire consists of a vest with wide trousers 
or petticoats, and a loose coat or gown cov- 
ering the whole. ‘The use of silk and furs 
is forbidden to children, and boys are not 
permitted to wear « cap till a certain age. 
When this arrives, an officer of ceremonies 
places the cap on the boy’s head, and gives 
him an exhortation to this effect :—* You 
will now dress like a man, take evare yon 
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act hke a man; and put away all the toys 
and trifles of childhood ; become grave and 
study virtue, and deserve a happy life.” 

Rice is considered as the staff of life in 
China, and great quantities of it are eaten. 
The Chinese also make use of various kinds 
of animal food, in the choice of which they 
are by no means particular, as the common 
people eat pork, fish, fowls, cats, dogs, rats, 
and almost every other animal that has 
either died naturally or been killed. 





CAPE DE VERDE ISLANDS. 
No. I. 

It was in the early part of November, 
just after the rainy season was over, that 
our brig, entered the harbor of Boa Vista. 
You will not doubt, my little friends, that I 
was very glad to draw near the land once 
more after living upon the water more than 
amonth. ‘The sun was just setting in the 
west, when our captain gave orders to have 
the vessel anchored. 

There are no wharves in these Islands as 
there are in Boston and New York, so the 
vessel was anchored about one eighth of a 
mile from the landing place. Perhaps you 
do not know what I mean by anchoring the 
vessel, or coming to anchor, as the sailors 
term it. I will tell you, because I wish you 
always to understand the meaning of what 
you read. When the vessel arrives at the 
place where the captain wishes to stop, a 
very large rope, called a cable, is fastened 
to the foremost part of the vessel, and then 
made fast to a heavy bar of iron which has 
at one end two great prongs. The iron is 
let down into the water until it touches the 
bottom, and then when the wind blows one 
of the prongs penetrates into the earth, and 
the vesse] cannot get away. In this situa- 
tion a vessel is said “to be at anchor.” 


But to proceed with my st ry: assoon aa 
we had anchored we saw a boat come along 
side, and several gentlemen came on board. 
They were Portuguese. They had dark 
complexions, dark hair and black eyes, and 
when they spoke, I could not understand 
them, but one of our party did and inter- 
preted for us. They spoke very civilly to 
us, and invited us to go on shore, and stop 
at the house of Don Manoel Martinez, one 
of them being his son-in-law. Don is a 
title, the same as Lord is a title in Eng- 
land. This Don Manoel is the same gen- 
tleman, whose name you saw in the news- 
papers connected with the account of the 
famine ; and he is the richest man in all the 
Islands. We accepted the invitation, and 
early the next morning stepped into a boat 
which Don Manoel sent off for us, and 
rowed to the shore. 

As soon as we landed a great number of 
blacks, both male and female, collected 
around us, and as we proceeded up to the 
great man’s house, followed us, chattering 
with all their might, though I could not 
understand a word they said. I afterwards 
learned that they were slaves to Don Man- 
oel, and came to escort us to his house. 

When we arrived, we were shown into a 
large dining hall, where breakfast, consist- 
ing principally of coffee, bread and butter, 
was prepared for us. When we sat down 
a number of slaves stood behind us to attend 
our wishes. Here we met Don Manoel, a 
fine looking gentleman, about fifty years 
old, dressed in a dark blue coat, and white 
vest and pantaloons. He accosted us in 
English, which he speaks as well as an 
American. We soon learned that he had 
a wife and thirteen children, the most of 
whom were daughters. The second daugh 
ter came into the room, and, in broker 
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English, made us welome to her father’s 
house. 

After breakfast I was conducted into an- 
other room where I saw the wife of Don 
Manvel Martinez,and her family. They were 
all dark complexioned but rather comely and 
appeared quite cheerful and happy. I spent 
eight days in this family, yet I never saw 
any of them at the table except the second 
daughter. The husband and wife never ate 
together, at least to my knowledge, nor did 
l ever see them in each other’s compmiy. 
On inquiry, [ was informed that Don Man- 
oel did not approve of ladies being seen 
much, and therefore kept his wife and 
daughters rather more secluded than is 
common in this country. They were very 
agreeable and kind hearted though not well 
educated ladies. Each had three or four 
slaves to wait upon her, and I have seldom 
seen ladies more easy and graceful in their 
manners, 

The house was large. “The second story 
only was occupied as a dwelling house. Al- 
though this house was much better than any 
around it, it was no handsomer upon the 
outside than a gentleman’s stable here. — It 
was well furnished, except there were no 
carpets. Besides this house, which was 
principally used in the day, there were sev- 
eral other buildings scattered around, which 
were used at night. Some of these were 
no better than a good barn. 

Neither these nor the great house had any 
fire-place or chimney ; for it is never cold 
enough to need a fire. All the cooking is 
done in a small building, called the cook- 
house, in which the fire is built on a pile of 
bricks, made fast to each other by mortar, 
such us is used in this country to build brick 
houses, and the smoke goes out at the win- 
dow, tae door, or at a hole in the top of the 


building as is most convenient for itself. | 
never saw a chimney in all the country, and 
scarcely any of the common conveniences 
for cooking. 

A house at a little distance from the great 
one, was given up to three persons, of whom 
I was one. We entered by a door, just likea 
small barn door, passed through a portion of 
the building which was without a floor, and 
ascended a stair case made of rough boards, 
Here we found a room, the only habitable 
one in the edifice, which, although unfin- 
ished, was very comfortably furnished. On 
looking around, a strange contrast struck 
my attention. The sides of the room were 
rough, and the beams entirely visible, the 
top was unplastered and ran up like the 
roof-of a barn, the floor was neither car- 
peted nor painted, and there was not a single 
window in the room. Ateach end were two 
doors, which opened by swinging outwards, 
just like the windows of a grain-loft in this 
country. Yet the furniture of this misera- 
ble place was rich, and some of it elegant. 
The reason of this was that Don Manoel 
could send to England, to America, or some 
other place, and buy furniture, and have it 
sarried to Boa Vista, but he could not buy 
a house and carry it across the great Atlantic 
Ocean. If he could have done it, I have 
no doubt he would. 

By this, my little readers, you will see 
how the rich live in the Cape Verde Islands; 
and the next time I write I will tell you 
how the poor live-—Until then, good-by. 





PRESERVATION OF FLOWERS. 

A few grains of galt dropped into the 
water in which flowers are kept, tends 
greatly to preserve them from fading, and 
will keep them fresh and in bloowr double 
the period that pure water will. 
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STILTS. 


There is a district in the south of France, 
called the Desert of Landes, where the 
shepherds walk on stilts, and so easily aoes 
practice enable them to preserve their bal- 
ance. that they run, jump, stoop, and even 
dance, while mounted high from the ground. 
They use stilts to keep their feet out of the 





water, which, in winter is deep on the sands , 
and to defend them from the heated sand 
during the summer. Another advantage is, 
that they can see toa much greater distance 
over the leve! soil, when they are elevated 
a few feet above their natural height, 

They cannot, however, stand perfectly 
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THE PATH THROUGH THE FOREST 


still upon their stilts, without the aid of a 
long staff, which they always carry in their 
hands; this guards them against any acci- 
dental trip, and when they wish to be at rest, 
forms a third leg that keeps them steady. 
The practice of walking on stilts is acquired 
by these shepherds, when they are very 
young, and it is a curioug fact, that the 
smaller the boy is, the higher are his stilts. 
We gather these facts from Robin Carver’s 
Cook of Sports, an interesting little work 
lately published. 





From the Child’s Annual 
THE PATH THROUGH THE FOREST 


Sister! the shades of evening 
Press darker about our way ; 
The trees grow closer about us, 
And where is the light of day ¢ 
One bright, bright star is shining, 
{t peers through the winnowing leaves ; 
But see! a dark cloud has hid if, 
Aad the wind for its fading grieves. 


[ can see ne crimson sunset , 
Where, where does the bright west lie ? 
There 's a wild red tint on that cloud above, 
Does it come from the western sky ? 
A noise, like the roar of the sea, 
Is sounding overhead, 
Aud the tall trees swing, and their branches 
crash, 
And the rustling leaves are shed. 


Hold my hand closer in thine, sister ; 
I can hardly see my way ; 

And the thorny bushes scratch my arm ; 
O, they shall not make me stay. 

What a flash of light was that, sister! 
It almost blinded my eyes; 

And hark ! how the awful thunder 
Rolls through the gloomy skies 


Let us hasten, hasten forward, 
For the big rain drops pour, 

And mother is anxiously watching 
Before our cottage door. 

I can see a bright light streaming 
Beneath that tossing bough ; 

It is—it is our own sweet home, 
That lies before us now. 


O! God is eve near us, 
In sunshin’. and in storm; 
When winds are resting peacefully, 
When clouds the sky deform. 
His mercy is never ceasing, 
And he is ever good ; 
Why did I fear when he was near 
In the dark and stormy wood? 





India Rubber.—The tree that produces ca. 


outchouc, or India rubber, which was intro 
duced into Europe about the beginning of last 
century, is a native of South Arerica and the 
West Indies. This substance is an elastic resin, 
obtained by making incisions in the stem. The 
juice is collected as it trickles from the wound, 
and moulds of clay, in the form of bottles, are 
dipped into it several times until it is of suf 
ficient thickness. It is then beaten to break 
down the clay, which is easily shaken out. 
The inhabitants of Quito prepare from it a kind 
of cloth, which they use for sailcloth 





MAXIMS. 

It is wiser to prevent a quarrel beforehand, 
than to revenge it afterwards. 

No revenge is more noble, than that which 
torments envy by doing good. 

By taking revenge of an injury, a man is 
only even with his enemy ; by passing it over, 
he is above him. 

A small injury done to another, is a great ip 
jury done to yourself. 

‘l'o err is human ; to forgive, divine 
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TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


INTRODUCTION. 

















THE WANDERINGS OF 


I shall occasionally give my young read- 
ers extracts from a little work under this 
title, which I think they will find entertain- 
ing. Mr. Starboard is one of those redoubted 
travellers, who are generally the heroes of 
their best stories, and his adventures are no 
less varied than wonderful. But we will 
let him speak for himself: 

“[ was two years and a few days wan- 
dering over South America. I travelled 
about one thousand eight hundred miles; 
but I did not walk all the way; oh no! I 
frequently went with the Indians up their 
rivers; and for above five hundred miles I 
rode cn mules, or wild horses, which I 
taught by stratagem. 

Vou. 1. 23 





TOM STARBOARD.—No. I. 


“At night I would find a tree, and lace a 
rope in and out of two boughs, so as to form 
a kind of cradle; thus supported, I slept in 
peace, excepting that sometimes the vam- 
pire bat would annoy me by sucking my 
blood ; he did it though so quietly, that I 
suffered no pain; and perhaps it was ser- 
viceable to me to losea little blood ; -it is not 
improbable that these flying surgeons kept 
me in health by their gentle bleedings. The 


vampire bat does not subsist entirely by 


sucking the blood of living animals ; it feeds 
also on insects and young fruits. 

“One morning, I remember, when I 
awoke, and was coming down from my 
cradle, I found that a rattle snake had coiled 
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itself round the stem of the tree, and then I 
really thought it would be all ever with me ; 
but my presence of mind did not forsake me 
even in this case; for, as the reptile reared 
his flat, wide, terrible head, I took such 
good aim, and was so near to it that I blew 
it te atoms. Once, I caught a poisonous 
serpent, called a labarri snake, that I might 
look for, and examine, the fangs, which 
contained its venom. I saw it asleep; and 
coming cautiously toward it, I sprang at its 
neck, which I grasped tightly with my 
hands; its mouth was thus forced open; 
then taking a small piece of stick, I pressed 
it on the fang, (the point of which commu- 
nicated with the root where the bag of 
poison is situated,) and | distinctly saw the 
venom oose out ; it was of a thick substance, 
and of a yellow color; of course I killed 
the creature.” 





BENEVOLENCE AND BENEFICENCE. 


Mr. Harvey and his sons, one day visited 
a charity school, which had been lately 
founded by Mr. Leigh, a gentleman of large 
property in the neighborhood. George was 
particularly struck by the neat, clean, and 
comfortable appearance of the house and 
school, and by the healthy, cheerful coun- 
tenances, and regular behavior of the child- 
ren, On their return home, the following 
conversation ensued : 

Geo. I believe, sir, those children are 
entirely maintained and educated at the 
expense of Mr. Leigh ? 

Mr. H. Yes: and those who conduct 
themselves with propriety, are afterwards 
taught some business by which they may 


‘support themselves. 


Geo. What avery kind, benevolent man 


“Mr, Leigh is! 


Mr. H. Heisa man of large fortune, and 
he makes an excellent use of it: he is more 
than a benevolent man, he is a beneficent 
one. 

Geo. Why, papa, is there any difference 
between the meanings of the words benev. 
olent, and beneficent ? 

Mr. H. A great deal. A benevolent man, 
is only a well-wisher ; but a beneficent man, 
is a well-doer. I remember a story that, | 
think, will render the difference evident. 
Mr. Goodman and Mr. Sylvester, were two 
intimate friends. As they were, one day, 
walking through the village together, they 
were accosted by a thin, sickly-looking 
woman, having a wailing infant in her 
arms; While a ragged child, about three 
years old, clung screaming to her apron. 
She told them, that ber husband had been 
seized with a fever three months ago, which, 
thgugh he had quickly recovered from his 
illness, had thrown him eut ef work ; and 
that he had been able to procure none since; 
that their parish lay at a considerable dis- 
tance, and they had not been able to get 
relief; that all their savings had been spent 
in paying the doctor, and in purchasing 
present necessaries, and that now they were 
almost starving: the truth of which, the 
looks of the woman and of the children 
confirmed— 

“Poor woman,” said Mr. Goodman, “poor 
creature! I wish that I could render you 
any assistance ; but alas! I know not how, 
If 1 bad a hundred pounds, you should be 
welcome to it all—but, I have not sixpence 
in my pocket.” “Nor I,” said Mr. Sylver 
ter, and walked on. 

Mr. Goodman thought it was wrong no 
to speak one word to comfort the poor we 
mas, and inwardly resolved, that, as soon@ 
he got home, he would desire his servant ®@ 
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carry them some food. They now observed 
that the people were all running in one 
direction ; and the dense smoke, that arose 
a a distance, sufficiently accounted for it. 
They quickened their pace, and in a few 
minutes arrived opposite a cottage which 
was blazing in a most terrific manner. The 
chimneys threw up long spires of fire ; 
white flame and smoke poured in tor- 
rents from the windows. ‘The people, that 
were assembied, in vain endeavored to 
check the consuming element, by throwing 
water upon the building ; for the fire-engine 
was so much out of order, as is generally 
the case,in small places, that it would not 
play. ‘Two men were endeavoring to drag 
away a frantic woman, who tried, with all 
her strength, to escape from them. Some 
of the spectators said, that she was the mis- 
tress of the house, and that, in her alarm, 
she had left an infant asleep in the chamber. 
“Poor, poor child!” said Mr. Goodman, 
“what a dreadful thing, to be burned alive! 
will no one try to save thee? what no one! 
I wish I could save it. poor little thing!” 
He had scarcely uttered these words,when 
he saw, issuing from the volume of smoke 
that poured out at the door-way, his friend, 
bearing, wrapped up in his great coat, the 
infant unhurt; but his own arm was dread- 
fully burnt, and his hand scorched in a 
most shocking manner: yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, he superintended, and even assisted, 
With his lame hand, in pulling down a shed, 
to prevent the fire communicating to any 
other building, while Mr. Goodman stood, 
aot knowing what to do, or how to act, and 
Wishing from the bottom of his heart, that 
any thing could be done. 
On his arrival at home, the fire had made 
fich an impression on his mind, that he 
forgot to send the food for the poor 


woman and her starving children. Not so 
Mr. Sylvester; though he suffered much 
from his burn, yet as soon as it was dressed, 
he walked back in search of the wretched 
family. After some difficulty, he found them 
ina stable which a neighbor allowed them to 
oecupy: their landlord having turned them 
out of their old habitation because they had 
not tne means of paying their rent. The 
man sat, in a kind of stupor, on the straw: 
his wife and ehildren were weeping beside 
him. ‘They said that they had not tasted food 
for two days. Mr. Sylvester had brought 
some broken victuals in his pocket, which 
they devoured in a most ravenous, way. It 
was too late to procure fresh lodgings for 
them, that night, but, with the aid of another 
bundle of straw, they made themselves a 
more comfortable bed. On going, he gave 
them halt a crown to procure food for the 
evening ; and told the man, that, if he would 
come to his house on the following morn- 
ning, he would endeavor te give him some 
employment, till he could find work in the 
business to which he had been brought up. 

“Now,” said Mr. Harvey, “Goodman was 
a benevolent man, Svivester a beneficent 
one.” “Why,” said George, “I dare say, 
if it had not been that the fire made him 
forget, Mr. Goodman would have relieved 
the poor family.” 

Mr. H. Yes, George, but we ought not 
to allow any thing to make us forget the 
necessities of our fellow creatures: but all 


benevolent men, like Mr. Goodman, intend 
to be beneficent. 





Smoky Chimneys.—A large bladder filled with 
air, suspended about half way up the chimney 
by a piece of string attached to a stick, and 
placed across a hoop, which may be easily fas- 
tened by nails, will, it is said, prevent the disa- 
greeable effects of a smoky chimney. 
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THE DRUIDS. 


The religion of the ancient Britons was 
one of the most considerable parts of their 
government. Their priests, or ministers of 
religion, called Druids, possessed unbound- 
ed authority. The chief residence of the 
Druids was in the island of Anglesea, an- 
ciently called Mona. They were held in 
the highest esteem. They had the direction 
of every thing relating to religion, and the 
British youth flocked to them in crowds to 
receive instruction. 

Their garments were remarkably long; 
and when employed in religious ceremonies, 
they always wore a white surplice. They 
generally carried a wand in their hands; 
and wore a ki: d of ornament enchased in 
guid about their necks, called the Druid’s 
egg. Their necks were decorated with gold 
chains, and their hands and arms with 


bracelets. They wore their hair short, and 
their beards long and flowing. 

They considered the oak as the emblem, 
or rather the peculiar residence of the Su- 
preme Being. They performed their rites 
in woods or consecrated groves, and any 
one who entered these sacred recesses, car- 
ried with him a chain in token of his abso- 
lute dependence on the Deity. These groves 
were of different forms ; some quite circu- 
lar, others oblong ; feuced round with stones 
and guarded by some inferior Druids, to 
prevent strangers froin intruding into their 
mysteries, 

Chaplets of oak were worn both by the 
Druids and the people in their religious 
ceremonies: the altars were strewn with ‘ 
leaves, and encircled with its branches. I 
fruit, especially the misletoe, was thought 
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to contain a divine virtue, and to be the 
peculiar gift of heaven. It was therefore 
sought for on the sixth day of the moon 
with great eagerness and anxiety, and when 
found, was hailed with the most rapturous 
joy, and by a solemn sacrifice. There were 
other and terrible superstitions connected 
with the Druidical belief. In the dark and 
mysterious recesses of their woods, human 


THE ENVIOUS LOBSTER. 





victims were frequently sacrificed to ap- 
pease the anger of the Deity. 

Though the sacred groves of the Druids 
have been destroyed, yet of the temples, and 
tables of stone which were enclosed within 
them, there are still many vestiges reraain- 
ing. Of their temples, which consisted of 
two rows of lofty stones placed perpendi- 
cularly, that of Stonehenge offers the most 





astonishing ruins. 


The prodigious weight 
of the stones, placed on the top of the stand- 
ing pillars, affords convineing proofs of as- 
tonishing progress in the mechanical arts at 
avery early period. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
THE ENVILOUS LOBSTER. 
A FABLE-—-BY MISS GOULD. 
A lobster from the water came, 
And saw another, just the same 
In form and size, but gaily clad 
In scarlet clothing, while she had 
No other raiment to her back, 
Than her old suit of greenish black. 


“So ho!” she cried, “tis very fine! 

Your dress was yesterday, like mine, 

And in the mud, below the sea, 

You lived, a crawling thing, like me. 

But now, because you ‘ve come ashore 
You've grown so proud, that what you wore, 
Your strong old suit of bottle-green. 

You think improper to be seen! 

To tell the truth, I don’t see why 


You should be better dressed than I; 
And I should like a suit of red 

As bright as yours, from feet to head. 
1 think I’m quite as good as you; 
And I'll be dressed in scarlet, too!” 


“ Will you be boiled,”’ the owner said 
To be arrayed in glowing red? 

Come here, my discontented Miss, 
And hear the scalding kettle hiss! a 
Will you go in, and there be boiled fF 
To have your dress so old and soiled, | 
Exchanged for one of scarlet hue?" 


“Yes!” cried the Jobster, “ that I'll do, 
And thrice as much, if needs must be 
To be as gaily clad as she!” 

Then, in she made a fatal dive 

And never more was seen alive. 

Now, those who learn the lobster’s fate, 
Will see how envy could create 

A vain desire within her breast 

And pride of dress could do the rest, 


That brought her to an early death . 
’T was love of show that cost her breath 














THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS. 
No. XII. 
MEDICINE AND PHYSICIANS, 

The first mention of physicians in the 
Bible is Gen. 1. 2. where we find that Jo- 
seph commanded his servants, the physi- 
cians, to embalm his father; that is, to wrap 
up the dead body with spices and various 
medical preparations, which would prevent 
it from decaying in the natural manner. 
This was in Egypt, and the physicians were 
Figyptians. Indeed, from the simple, plain, 
and healthy manner in which the patriarchs 
lived, it is probable that they had not much 
occasion for medicine. 

Even in the later times of the Jews, we 
find little reason to suppose that they knew 
much of what is called the medical art. 
Their knowledge probably did not extend 
far beyond binding up a broken limb, or 
healing a wound. As for other diseases, 
they appear to have regarded them as im- 
mediate effects of the anger of God. Job’s 
friends thought so. Therefore good people 
generally consulted the prophets or other 
ministers of God; while evil and wicked 
men consulted the idolatrous priests, or 


people who pretended to be magicians or 
sorcerers; and the heathen nations do so 
still. 

When king Asa had the gout and trusted 
to his physicians for a cure, without seeking 
God’s blessing on the means used, we are 
reminded that this was wrong, 2 Chron. 
xvi. 12. When Jeroboam’s son was ill, he 
sent his wife to the prophet Abijah, to 
inquire respecting the event of his illness, 
1 Kings xiv. Hezekiah, when almost at the 
point of death, was recovered by means 
directed by Tsaiah, 2 Kings xx. 7. For the 
leprosy in particular, no medicine seems to 
It is generally thought to 
have been considered as an especial mark 
of divine displeasure; the priests were 
directed particularly to watch the progress 
of the disease, and to keep all persons af- 
flicted with it by themselves, 

Naaman came to consult Elisha for a cure 
of his leprosy, but the prophet would not 
even see him, thus showing that his cure 
was to proceed wholly from God, 2 Kings 
v.; and when Benhadad, king of Syria, was 
dangerously ill, he also sentto Elisha, 2 Ki. 
viii. 7.8. Ahaziah, king of Israel, who was 
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a wicked nan, sent to the idol Baalzebub at 
Ekron, to esk of the priest respecting his 
illness. But still it is evident that there 
were physicians, and that they used medi- 
cine; thus the prophet Jeremiah inquires, 
“Is there no balm in Gilead; is there no 
physician there ? why then is not the health 
of the daughter of my people recovered ?” 
Jer. viii. 22. 

The woman healed by our Lord, see 
Mark v. 26. had suffered many things of 
physicians. St. Luke the evangelist, who 
wrote one of the gospels and the Acts, was 


a physician, Col. iv. 14. As. for medicine, 
we read, Prov. xvii. 22, that “a merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” This of 
course does not mean foolish merriment; 
but a cheerful disposition ofien adds to 
health and strength. The balm already 
mentioned was a heuling balsam er gum, 
highly valued ; the best was found in Gilead. 
The merchants to whom Joseph was sold 
were carrying this balm to Egypt. Jacob 
sent some as a present to the ruler of Egypt. 
Gen. xxxvii. 25. xliii. 11. 








CARVER’S HISTORY OF BOSTON. 


We have looked through this little vol- 
ume for youth with much pleasure. It was 
gratifying to refresh our memories with the 
stories of the old times, so honorable to the 
Most ancient city of the union. The fron- 
tispiece represents the story of the destruc- 
tion of the tea ; and is very cleverly designed. 
Un the title page we have as neat a picture 





of the state house, as could well be got into 
acut of such dimensions; it gives a very 
accurate notion of the building. 

Among the illustrations of the volume are 
an Indian dance, a view of the first launch 
that took place in the colonies ; liberty tree 
hung with banners, and various other attrac 
tive embellishments. 














DIVING-BELLS. | 39. 


A young friend to whom I presented the 
volume thus writes to me after the usual 
expression of his thanks for my gift: “I 
have been much pleased and instructed by 
it, and though I have not yet bad it but a 
week, it has already gone half reund the 
school. Before I get it again, Tam afraid 
it will be rather the worse for wear. You 
ask me what I like best inthe book. I will 
tell you. I liked the stories of the revolu- 
tion best. What fine fellows those men 
must have been who threw the tea over- 
board! But is not Mr. Carver mistaken 
when he says there were only sixty. It 
seems to me that I have read about more 
than sixty of them dying during the last 
year. Ilshowed it to Master , and he 
was much pleased with it, and said he would 
give it as a reward of merit to the boy who 
did not have a mark for a week for miscon- 
duct, and who got his lessons best. If I 
get it, Lhave promised to give it to my little 
cousin, Who liked it as well as [.” 

From the cuts in this volume #¥e have 
been permitted to copy the representation 
ef the liberty tree hung with banners. You 
have all heard of this famous old tree, and 
know that it was cut down by the British 
soldiers during the revolution. It was for- 
merly much cherished by the citizens, and 
they used to have many meetings under the 
shadow of its old branches. Once they 
hung it with banners, on an occasion of 
which you will read more at length in the 
history itself. 

Questions are added at the end of the 
volume, and as the information contained 
in it is such as every child should possess, 
conveyed in a clear and attractive manner, 
we should think it might be advantageously 
introduced into schools, 


STAR-LIGHT FROST. 
RY REV. W. Le. BOWLES. 
The stars are shining overhead, 
In the clear frosty night; 
So will they shine when we are dead, 
As countless and as bright. 


For brief the time end short the space 
That e’en the proudest have, 

Ere they conclude their various race 
In silence and the grave. 


But the pure soul, from dust shall rise, 
By our great Saviour’s aid, 
When the last trump shall rend the skies, 
Aad all the stars shall fade. 
DIVING-BELLS. 

The first diving-bell we read of was 
nothing but a very large kettle, suspended 
by ropes with the mouth downwards, and 
planks to sit on fixed in the middle of its 
concavity. ‘lwo Greeks at ‘Teledo, in 1588, 
made an experiment with it before the em- 
peror Charles V. They descended in it,with 
a lighted candle, to a considerable depth. 

In 1683, William Phipps, tne son of a 
blacksmith, formed a project for unloading 
a rich Spanish ship sunk on the coast of 
Hispaniola. Charles Il. gave him a ship 
with every thing necessary for his under- 
taking ; but being unsuccessful, he returnea 
in great poverty. In 1687, he set sail in a 
ship of two hundred tons, having previously 
engaged to divide the profits according to 
the twenty shares of which the subscription 
consisted. At first all his labors proved 
fruitless; but at last, when he seemed 
almost to despair, he was fortunate enough 
to bring up so much treasure, that he re- 
turned to England with the value of two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. Of this 
sum he got about twenty thousand pounds, 
and a rich duke nimety thousand 
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THE ORPHANS. 
BY MRS. 


‘“‘ Sister, when I go to rest, 
The last image in my breast, 
Is of a hand that gently spread 
The covering o'er my cradle-bed. 
And of a bosom soft and kind, 
On which my infant head reclined. 


And ever, when I wake, my theme, 
As of some dear and blissful dream, 
Is of a tone prolonged and clear, * 
Sweet and birdlike to my ear, 


SIGOURNEY. 


Of a fond kiss,—it was not thine, 
And murmur of the Name Divine. 
Sister, you remember well. 

Tell me of our parents,—tell,” 


“ Alas, of him, our early guide, 
Few tints hath memory’s scroll supplied. 
A tender smile, a glance whose pain 
Could well my wayward moods restrain, 
Fair gifts that still unsullied shine, 


In childhood’s books some pencilled line, 
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And then a burst of bitter wo, 

Knell, coffin, and procession slow, 
And this is all of him who sleeps 
Where yonder drooping willow weeps. 


But of that blessed One who gave 
Our father to the lowly grave, 
So strong with every thought is wove 
The tireless teachings of her love, 
With every fibre of the mind, 
So close her sigh, her prayer entwined, 
That my whole beinz’s secret store 
Seems by her pencil written o’er: 
And if within my heart there springs 
Some chastened love of holy things, 
She sowed the seed, with mild control, 
That patient florist of the soul. 


Sweetest, let me dry thy tear, 
Thou art like that mother dear, 
And I fain would be to thee, 
What that mother was to me.” 


GOLD MINES. 

The most ancient gold mines, of which 
we have any account, were in Spain, in the 
northern provinces. Thither the Phoenicians 
used to repair for the precious metal. The 
Romans also, when they conquered Spain, 
employed the native Spaniards to dig their 
own mines for them; much as, in later 
times, the Spaniards have forced the Indi- 
ans of South America to dig for their profit. 
The mines in Spain consisted of veins of 
gold, running in the rocks; but they have 
been long neglected; indeed, ever since 
the discovery of America has enabled the 
Spaniards to obtain gold in a more easy and 
plentiful manner. In the time of Nero, fitty 
pounds of gould were obtained daily from 
the mines of Dalmatia. It was found on 
the surfice of the ground. The island of 
Thasos, in the ASgean Sea, also yielded a 
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consideraile quantity. France has never 
heen famous for gold; vet some has been 
found in a few of her rivers. At Gardette, 
in the hurd rock, were some veins of native 
gold; but not in sufficient quantity to be 
worth the working. 

A little is found in Mount Rosa, in Pied- 
mont, just enough to pay for obtaining it. 
We find yet more among the craggy moun- 
tains in the Tyrol. 

Hungary has been much celebrated for 
its mines, and not without reason. The 
modes of operating, and the machinery, are 
not equal to those in use in England ; but 
they are very carefully wrought. It is sup- 
posed that nearly six hundred thousand 
peunds, m gold, is raised every year at 
Schemnitz and Cremnitz. One third as 
much of silver, besides lead, is drawn from 
thence. These are the only gold mines in 
Europe, of any importance. 

Swecen has some gold mines at Edelfors ; 
where native gold, in veins, traverses a rocky 
mountain. 

Russia has a mine at Voetsk, north of the 
lake Onega ; but not in sufficient quantities 
to be worth the working. 

In Scotland, gold was found, ages ago. 
And in the reign of Elizabeth, considerable 
quantities were collected between Leadhills 
and Elvanfoot. The traces of the works 
then carried on yet remain. The gold was 
found immediately under the vegetable soil. 
Hither a small stream of water was con- 
ducted, in order to wash away the ligh 
earth into pools, or basins, dug on purpose ; 
in this state of loose mud, the heavier parti- 
cles sank in the pit, while the mere earth 
was carried off. All those heavier matters 
which sank, were afterwards well washed, 
and examiped for the grains of gold. Gold 
is still found in Scotland; butthe increased 
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expense of seeking it, renders the search 
unprofitable. Some of those who work in 
the adjacent lead mines, amuse themselves 
in their spare time, and now and then pick 
up a little. 

Much was said, a few years ago, concern- 
ing the mountains of Wicklow, in Treland. 
There some large lumps of gold were found, 
in a sandy soil. Several were of an ounce 
weight each, and one lump weighed twenty- 
two ounces. 

We expect to find gold in Asia ; especially 
as all our histories of the earliest ages, even 
long before Nebuchaduezzar’s golden image, 
ninety cubits in height, was erected, speak 
of gold being in great plenty. Solomon 
made it to abound so, that silver was little 
thought of. Nay, as far back as the time 
of Moses, and the erection of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, we find itin plenty. The 
whole conunent of Asia seems to furnish it; 
from Siberia to India, and from the western 
provinces to Japan. The mines of Beresof, 
in Siberia, are still wrought; those of 
Tcherepa Nafskoy are very rich in gold. 
In the southern parts, as in India, many 
rivers furnish the precious grains. A river 
in Lydia, called Pactolus, which empties 
itself into the Archipelago, was famous in 
ancient story for its golden sands. The 
river runs by Sardis, and is said to have 
been the chief source of the long famous 
riches of Cr@sus. In the east, the islands 
of Japan. Vonnosa, Ceylon, and most of the 
islands in the Eastern Sea, much gold is 
found at the present day. 

Africa has always been rich in gold. The 
ancients had much from it. That Ophir, 
from whica Solomon received his supplies, 
is thought, with great probability, to lave 
been on the eastern coast, somewhere about 
where Sofala now stands. Gold is still an 


article of commerce with all the Cafilas 
which traverse its dreary deserts. This is 
evidently the produce of the rivers; as it 
comes only in the shape of dust, or very 
small grains. It is brought for sale in quills 
of the ostrich and the vulture. The centre 
of Africa has always been esteemed rieb in 
gold. Herodotus tells us, that the king of 
Ethiopia brought to Cambyses all his pris- 
oners bound with chains of gold. That 
part of Africa which lies more to the south- 
ward, which we trade with on the western 
side, by the ports of Guinea, Upper and 
Lower, produces much gold from its rivers, 
such as the Senegal, the Gambia, and the 
Niger. But America has afforded this pre- 
cious metal in the greatest profusion, and 
we shall have something to tell our young 
readers in a future number about the gold 
mines of our own country. 





THE NOOTKANS. 

Though fish and fruit were the main 
articles of food among these people, they 
sometimes used to eat the flesh of the bear, 
deer, and other animals. 

But they had an odd superstition that 
obliged them, whenever they had eaten of 
the bear, to abstain from eating fish for two 
months afterwards ; for they believed, that, 
if they ate fish immediately after having fed 
on the bear, the fish would know it all 
around, and be so offended as not to come 
within their waters or suffer themselves to 
be taken. 

Most of the natives were, therefore, un- 
willing to suffer the penalty of indulging 
the appetite by a taste of this animal; and 
when one was taken and dressed, scarcely 
a dozen of the tribe would be induced to eat 
of it. 
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To take the bear, they constructed a trap 
by the side of some stream, where his black 
and shaggy honor was in the habit of prom- 
enading. ‘This trap was built with posts and 
planks, one of which was so placed, as to 
let down a heavy load of stones that were 
laid upon it, when the animal pulled upon a 





salmon that was suspended to it, by way of 
bait, within the trap. ‘Tbe head of the beast 
was, by this means, either crushed, or so 
forcibly struck as to cause its death at once, 
A trap formed im this manner, was cov- 
ered with sods, so as to have the appearance 
of a mound of earth.—Jewett’s Varrative. 


HINDOO IDOL. 


This is an idol worshipped by the Hin- 
duos, called Vishnu triumphant. Phere is 
another sort, representing him with the 
snake coiled round his body and biting his 
foot, called Vishnu suffering. These idols 
will probably remind my readers of Gen. iil. 
15. Itshows how the heathens have in many 
respects followed the scriptures, but have 
altered the great truths contained therein, 


yet not so but that the source from whence 
their histories are taken may be traced. 
Almost every nation, even the most savage 
and ignorant, has some tradition abeut the 
deluge, and one family being saved in an 
ark or ship. 





Be Orderly.—Uniformity of conduct is the 
best rule of life that a man can possibly observe. 
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2 THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


This is one of the largest and noblest of 
all those birds that have received the name 
of Eagle. The length of the female is three 
feet and a half; it weighs from sixteen to 
eighteen pounds; but the male seldom 
weighs above twelve pounds. Its bill is 
three inches long, and of a deep blue ; and 
the eye of avery brilliant hazel color. The 
sight and sense of smelling are very acute. 


The head and neck are clothed with narrow 
sharp pointed feathers, of a deep brown 
color, bordered with tawny; but those on 
the crown of the head, in very old birds, 
turn gray. 

There are numerous species of eagles, 
all of which are generally found in moun- 
tainous and ill-peopled countries, and breed 
among the loftiest eliffs. They choose those 
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places most remote from man for their res- 
idence, and build their nests on the inacces- 
sible cliffs. These are sometimes protected 
by a jutting crag but are frequently wholly 
exposed to the winds; for they are ‘flat, 
though built with great labor. It is said 
that the same nest serves the eagle during 
life, and the pains bestowed in forming it 
would seem to authorize that belief. When 
a male and female have paired they remain 
together till death. 

The eagle is at all times a formidable 
neighbor. He carries away hares, lambs, 
and kids ; often destroys fawns and calves, to 
drink their blood, and carries a part of their 
flesh to his retreat. An instance is related 
in Scotland of two children being carried 
off by eagles: they fortunately reeeived no 
harm by the way, and were restored unhurt 
cut of the nests to the affrighted parents. 

Some time ago, it happened that a peas- 
ant resolved to rob the nest of an eagle, that 
had built in a small island in the beautiful 
lake of Killarney. He accordingly stripped 
and swam in upon the island, while the old 
ones were away; and robbing the nest of 
its young, he was preparing to swim back, 
with the eaglets tied inastring. While he 
was yet up to his chin in the water, the old 
eagles returned, and missing their young, 
quickly fell upon the plunderer, and in spite 
of all his resistance, despatched him with 
their beaks and talons. 

Of all animals the eagle flies highest, 
and on this account he was called by the 
ancients the Bird of Jove. Of all birds too 


he has the quickest eye, but his sense of 


smelling is far inferior to that of the vulture. 
hiis principal aliment is raw flesh. 

The plumage of the eaglets is not so 
strongly marked as it is when they come to 
be adult. They are at first white, then 


inciined to yellow, and at last light brown, 
Age, hunger, long captivity, and diseases, 
make them whiter. It is said that they live 
above an hundred years; and that they at 
last die, not of old age, but from the beak 
turning inward upon the under mandible, 
and thus preventing their taking any food. 
They are indeed equally remarkable for 
their longevity and for their power of sus- 
taining a long absence from food. 

The descriptions of the golden eagle given 
by systematic authors correspond but little 
with the name. Willoughby says, that, “the 
small feathers of the whole body are a dark 
ferruginous or chestnut ;” Linnzus, that 
“the body is variegated with brown and 
rusty ;” Latham, that the “head and neck 
are deep brown, the feathers bordered with 
tawny, hind-head bright rust color, body 
dark brown;” Bewick, that “the general 
color is deep brown, mixed with tawny on 
the head and neck;” Fleming, that “the 
acuminated feathers on the head and neck 
are bright rust color, the rest of the plumage 
dusky brown;” Baron Cuvier, that it is 
“more or less brown;” ‘Temminck, that 
“the young at the age. of one or two years 
have all the plumage of a ferruginous or 
reddish brown, clear and uniform on all 
parts of the body; and in proportion as 
they advance in age the colors of the plu- 
mage “at first is white, then faint yellow, 
and afterwards it becomes a brightycopper 
color.” 

Belon even ventures to infer that when 
Aristotle first used the term golden, he did 
not mean that it was gilded, but only rather 
more reddish than other species. But on 
turning to the passage in Aristotle, we find 
that he says expressly, that “the color is 
yellow.” 








A SCHOONER. 


Here is a picture of a schooner. How 
ewiftly and merrily she seems to glide over 
the blue waters. Her sails are all set, and 
as they swell before the freshening wind, her 
masts are bent gracefiilly forward, and away 
she bounds through the foaming waves, on 
her destined track. 

There are many of my young readers, 
who live some hundred miles from the 
Atlantic coast, and who have never seen 
such a thing as a large schooner. Others 
of my young friends are daily in the habit 
of seeing the vessels, which enter the har- 
bor of the town, where they reside, and to 
them it is no news that a schooner is a 
vessel with two masts. 

Schooners, within the last twenty years, 
have gradually come inte general use, and 
have, in a great degree, superseded the 
smaller sized brigs and large sloops which 


were formerly employed as coasters. They 
are found more manageable and weatherly, 
and in sailing qualities infinitely superior to 
either, 

The Americans are celebrated for the size 
of their schooners, and the beauty of their 
mould. In the late war, numbers of these 
vessels were fitted out as privateers, and 
from their extraordinary sailing qualities, 
their success was unexampled. 





THE CAPE DE VERDE ISLANDS. 
No. III. 

The last time I wrote, I told yon, by 
describing one family, how the rich peeple 
in the Islands live, I will now tell you of the 
lower class. 

The poor people are divided jnto two 
classes, slaves and freemen, In the Islands 
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of Cape Verde, the slaves are not harshly 
treated. Their masters and mistrésses are 
kind to them, and as the country does not 
furnish profitable employment, they bave 
out little labor to perform. ‘They are usu- 
ally fed on rice or corn boiled. If you 
were to go there you would never see a 
ady walking out without a slave behind 
her, and rarely a gentleman. The dress of 
a female slave, when she is employed in the 
house, is a white cotton inside garment 
drawn rather closely about the neck, and a 
dark blue cotton skirt. They wear short 
sieeves and go without shoes or stockings. 
‘The dress of the men is a shirt and trou- 
sers. Their feet and heads ure never coy- 
ered. Those who work abroad in the open 
uir, are more slightly clad. 

The other class, the freemen, are either 
miulattoes, or are black like the slaves. In 
some respects they are not so well off as 
che slaves, who are always sure of having 
clothes to wear, and food to eat, as long as 
their masters can procure them. The free- 
men are not only lazy, but they are exceed- 
ingly ignorant. Searcely one can read or 
write. 

Such a state of things naturally leads 
to theft, and so addicted are they to this 
vice, that it is necessary to keep a con- 
stant watch over every thing you possess. 
Their houses are nothing more than miser- 
able mud cabins, the walls of which are 
made ef stone cemented or fastened to- 
gether with mud, and the roofs covered 


with straw. In these hovels there are nei- 


ther floors nor fireplaces, chimneys, nor any 
other convenience, and scarcely a_ single 
article of furniture. The occupants usually 
lie at night upon a mat, or blanket spread 
upon the.ground. Their clothes are old and 


tattered, and children often go without any... 


Not being able to buy new clothes, they are 
contented to take such as they can get from 
the rich. Here is seen a man with a rag- 


‘ged uniform coat hanging about him, like 


that of a scare-crow in some American 
corn-field ; and there a boy groaning under 
a big cocked hat. One has no coat or hat, 
but a nice ruffled shirt, and another has a 
decent coat and vest but no shirt at all. 

The soldiers, being free, belong to this 
class. A very small sum, not sufficient to 
give them a decent support, is pafd them 
for their services. When called together to 
exercise, they present the most ludicrous 
appearance. The same impropricties in 
dress, to which I have just allucled, are 
strikingly exhibited as they pass through 
their various movements, and especially 
when they form a straight line. Few of 
them are without rags, some have no hats, 
all are destitute of stockings, and many of 
shoes. Iam sure you would laugh heartily 
if you could see them, but, [ hope you 
would pity them also, and try to be thank- 
ful to your Heavenly Father for placing 
you in this delightful and happy country, 
where you have enough to eat, good clothes 
to wear, and good houses to live in. 


ANECDOTE OF PETER THE GREAT. 

Peter the Great made a law in 1722, that 
if any nobleman beat or ill-treated his slaves, 
he should be looked upon as insane, and a 
guardian should be appointed to take care 
of his person and estate. This great mon- 
arch once struck his gardener, who being a 
man of very acute feeling, took to his bed, 
and died in a few days. Peter, hearing of 
this, exclaimed, with tegrs in his eyes, ‘ Alas! 
I have civilized my own subjects; I have 
conquered other nations; yet I have not 
been able to civilize or to conquer myself.’ 
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TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


CATCHING WILD HORSES.—~ COW TRER. 

















WANDERINGS OF TOM STARBOARD. —No. Il. 


One day, during my wanderings in South 
America, I came unawares upon a herd of 
wild horses that were grazing quietly on the 
borders of a forest. Well,—I had been 
walking a long way, and felt tired; so I 
thought I might as well try to catch one of 
these horses, and vary my mode of journey- 
ing, by riding. I had read of the manver 
in which the Guachos (or South American 
peasants) catch these animals with a lasso, 
or long rope, which has a loop at the end of 
it; and this they expertly throw over the 
head of the animal that they single out :— 
their dexterity is surprising. I feared, how- 
ever, to attempt such an exploit, lest I should 

VoL. 1. 


fail, and thus frighten them all away: be- 
sides, I had no rope that was long enough. 

So I set my wits to work, and thus I tried 
my scheme. I observed among the trees 
that skirted the plain, a pool of water: to 
this pool I made my way; for, thought I, 
they will surely come there, by and by, to 
drink ; so I climbed up into a cinchona, or 
bark-tree. 

Having fastened one end of my rope 
tightly round one of the lower branches, I 
made the other into a slip-knot or noose; 
and then I waited patiently for my expected 
prey. At last the whole herd of horses 


left their pasture in a body, and came neigh-- 
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WANDERINGS OF 


ing and gamboling towards the water, with 
therr tails sailing in the wind, and their long 
manes waving about with every graceful 
turn of their bodies. -I assure you, it was 
rather an appalling sight to see myself 
close over the heads of so many powerful 
animals, that made the ground echo with 
their spirited movements. 

I sat still, however, enjoying myself with 
a calabash shell full of milk, which I had 
drawn from a cow-tree, that grew on the 
rock near me. 

“ A cow-tree, Mr. Starboard !” methinks I 
hear my young readers exelaim: “ A cow- 
tree! Surely you mean a cow grazing, Mr. 
Starboard. We know that travellers are 
privileged to tell pretiy big stories, Mr. 
Starboard ; but there is such a thing, Mr. 
Starboard, as overstepping too far the 
bounds of truth, Mr. Starboard.” 

Upon my veracity, my dear young read- 
ers, I am in earnest. Itgwas a cow-tree, 
from which J drew the milk ; and the great 
traveller, Humboldt, will prove what I have 
said. 

The cow-tree is found on the most bar- 
ren rocks, where rains rarely visit it, and 
it has large woody roots. When its trunk 
is pierced, a most delicious, white, thick 
juice exudes, (or flows out,) which is quite 
as pleasant and nourishing as the milk of 
our cows. The Indians always make use 
of it, and it is found in the greatest abund- 
ance about sunrise. 

Well: I bad just finished my bow! of 
vegetable milk, when a fine fellow of a horse 
enine under my cinchona-tree, and stooped 
to drink; so I crept to the end of the 
branch ; and as he raised his head, I slipped 
the noose over his neck, and drew it tight; 
the start he gave when he found himself 
eenfined, frigitened his companions, and 
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away they all scampered, leaving me and 
my prisoner alone. 

Instead of striving to break the rope and 
escape, Which he might have done with 
ease, his courage seemed weakened by this 
new kind of restraint. I bad some strug 
gles, it is true; but I quickly conqueret 
him, and we were soon friends. 

I have met, in the course of my life, with 
a variety of other adventures, which I will 
narrate, from time to time, to the numerous 
readers of Parley’s Magazine, if the editors 
will give me leave. Iam an old man now, 
and have plenty of leisure ; but the greater 
portion of my life has been passed in un- 
ceasing activity and bas been full of inci- 
dent ;— 

‘Up to the north,—the polar north, 

With the whalers did | go, 

"Mong the mountains of eternal ice 

To the land of the thawless snow. 


‘‘ We were hemmed in by iey rocks, 
The strength of man was vain ; 

But at once the arm of God was shown 
The rocks were rent in twain. 


‘‘ And then we sailed to the tropic seas, 
That are like crystal clear; 

Thou wilt marvel much, thou little child, 
These glorious things to hear !” 





From the Rose Bud. 
THE LITTLE BOY PLEADS FOR A MOUSB 
LITTLE BOY. 
Oh, ma’, speak to pussy and kitty, 
They are dragging all over the house, 
Without any mercy or pity, 
A poor little innocent mouse. 


1 hate to see such wicked cunning. 
For pussy allows it to go, 

And just as the mouse thinks of running, 
She catches and teases it so 
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And once, you can hardly believe me, 
When moussy stood up on her knees, 

And was begging for life (jt did grieve me !) 
Then kitty the poor thing did seize. 


MOTHER. 


My son, our old puss cannot reason, 
And therefore she is not a sinner; 
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THE MANNERS OF THE JEWS. 
No. XIII. 


SOWING AND HARVEST. 


In the second chapter of Ruth, we find a 
very beautiful and particular account of the 
way in which the harvest was managed in 
Judea. ‘There was an overseer set over the 
reapers, and womeu were employed in the 
barvest-field as well as men. 

The refreshment for the reapers in the 
field was only bread and parched corn, their 
drink was water, with vinegar (er a weak 
sort of wine) mixed with it, which is very 
refreshing, as Dr. Clarke found when trav- 
elling in those hot countries, At the end 
of harvest there was great rejoicing and a 
feast. ‘The poor were allowed to glean, and 
the owners were forbidden to strip the field 





Perhaps this is aot hungry season, 
And this teasing is couking her dinner.* 
But when children, my darling, are cruel, 
And injure the brutes heaven made, 
They sully the beautiful jewel, 
That with a kind heart is inlaid. 
* Mice are said to become more tende:, after thie 
process. 


quite bare; some was to be left “for the 
poor ard the stranger,” Lev. xxiii. 22. 

After the corn is brought home, the next 
thing is to thresh out the grain. This was 
done in different ways ; sometimes by horses, 
Isa. xxviii. 28. or by drawing the wheels of 
a cart over the corn; but more frequently 
by oxen, which are mentioned, Hosea x. 11. 
and by Moses, Deut. xxv. 4. where he par- 
ticularly says that the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn is not to be muzzled 
to prevent him from eating. Traveilers say 
that this is observed at the present day, 
though the oxen are muzzled when em- 
ployed in other things. The horses and 
oxen either trod out the grain with their 
feet, or dragged large stones and heavy 
pieces of wood, or the carriages alrea ly 
mentioned, backwards and forwards. ‘Tl a 
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SAMUEL AND ROBERT. 


method was used by other ancient nations ; 
it is mentioned by Homer, and is still prac- 
tised in the east, as many travellers tell us. 
The most general way probably was by 
beating the corn with a flail or staff; see 
Isa. xxviii. 27 

The floors, or places where the corn was 
thresleed, are mentioned several times ; that 
of Araunah was the place where Solomon’s 
temple was afterwards built. At the floor 
of Atad, Joseph mourned for Jaéob, Gen. 1. 
10. ‘These floors were made with some 
expense and trouble; they were covered at 
the top, but open at the sides in the day- 
time, to let the wind blow away the chaff, 
and to this the destruction of the wicked is 
compared, Psa. 1.4. They were shut up at 
night to preserve the corn from being stolen, 
Ruth iii. 6. The grain was winnowed or 
separated from the chaff, during the daytime, 
by turning it over with a shovel, and using 
a fan to blow away the chaff, Isa, xxx. 24. 

When the grain was threshed out, it was 
stored in buildings called garners or grana- 
ries, Psa. cxliv. 13. Joel i. 17. Matt. iii, 12. 
Sometimes the quantity of grain thus laid 
up was very great; in] Chron. xxvii. 25. it 
is recorded, that David had store-houses in 
the fields, in tne cities, and in the villages, 
and in the castles. Pharaolh’s treasure cities, 
Exod. i. 11. were places of this sort. The 
quantity laid up by Joseph must have been 
vast indeed, as it supplied the Egyptians and 
other nations for several years, Gen. x). 46— 
49. xlvii Sometimes the grain was buried 
in pits in the fields, both to preserve it, and 
to keep it from being found by enemies ; 
see Jer. xli. 8. This is still practised in 
eastern countries. 





De not forget—When your memory begins 
t leave you, learn te take momoranda. 


Communicated. 


SAMUEL AND ROBERT 


A DIALOGUE. 


Samuel. Now dont, Robert! Do turn him 
over! 

Robert. For what? It dont hurt him to 
lie so. 

S. Dont hurt him, Robert ? 

R. No, it dont: how ean it ? 

S. Why, if it did not hurt him, why 
should he stretch his long neck, and put out 
his legs, and make such a scrambling ? 

R. Oh, I suppose he dont like very wel. 
to lie on his back, but then tt cant hurt him, 
S. But you dont mean to leave him so! 

R. Yes, I do. 

S. Oh, Robert! Now you know that 
would not be right. 

R. What do you think I care about a 
turtle? Come, come; you littl boys are 
always afraid of hurting something or some 
body. You must get over these squeamish 
notions, 

S. Think, Robert! What if you were a 
turtle, and somebody should put you on your 
buck, so that you could not turn over, and 
then go off and leave you ? 

R. Why, I am not a turtle: that s the 
difference. 

S. But suppose you were. Now tell me; 
would you like to be treated so ? 

R. If 1 was a turtle, I suppose I should 
not think much about it. 

S. But a turtle can feel. Besides you 
say yourself that yo suppose he don’t like 
to lie so. Now tell me, would yu like to be 
treated so ? 

R. I suppose I should not. You may 
go and turn him right side upwards again, 
if you choose ; I wont. 

S. But I am afraid to touch him! 


R. Afraid to touch him! Why he caw 
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hurt you. What are you afraid of? Besides 
you can take a stick, You need not touch 
him with your hand. 

S. I would rather you would do it. 

R. Well, Pll do it, just to please you. 
You are always so tender of every thing, that 
there ’s no getting along with you. 

S. You know, Rebert, that our parents 


and our teacher have always told us to treat 
others as we would wish to be treated if we 
were in their place. And I ain sure if I 
were a turtle, I should not feel very com- 
fortable if some ugly boy should put me on 
my back, in such a way that I could not 
turn over again, and then go off and leave 
me so. Neither do I think you would, 








THE CORK TREE. 


Many persons see corks used without 
knowing whence come these exceedingly 
useful materials. Corks are cut from large 
slabs of bark of the cork tree, a species of 
the oak which grows wild in the countries in 
the south of Europe. 


The tree is generally divested of its bark 
at about fifteen years old, but before strip- 
ping it off, the tree is not cut down, as in 
the case of the oak. It is taken while the 
tree is growing; and the operation may be 
repeuted every eighth or ninth year the 
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THE RESULT 


quality of the cork continuing each time to 
improve as the age of the tree increases. 

When the bark is taken off, it is singed in 
the flame of a strong fire ; and afier being 
souked for a considerable time in water, it 
is placed under heavy weights in order to 
render it straight. Its extreme lightness, the 
ease with which it may be compressed, and 
its elasticity, are properties so peculiar to 
this substance, that no efficient substitute 
for it has as yet been discovered. The 
valuable properties of cork were known to 
the Greeks and Romans, who employed it 
for all the purposes to which it is used at 
present, with the exception of stopples for 
bottles—the ancients mostly employed ce- 
ment for closing the mouths of bottles or 
vessels, 

In modern times, cork was not generally 
used for stopples to bottles till about the 
close of the seventeenth century, Wax being 
till then chiefly in use for that purpose. 
The cork imported into Great Britain is 
brought principally from Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The quantity annually consumed 
is upwards of five thousand tons. 





THE RESULT OF IDLENESS. 
Always learn your lessons before you are called to 
recite. 

Alanson was a lad about ten years old, and 
he was very active and cheerful. Where- 
ever he went, he was always welcome, 
because he always had a smile upon his 
face, and knew how to make more fun than 
any other boy in town. Alanson dearly 
loved play, and sorry was he when the 
school bell rang, and he was obliged to put 
away his play things, and take his seat in 
the school-room. Could you see his books 
you would kuow he did not love study ; for 
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the leaves were torn, the corners doubled 
down, and they were very far from being 
clean. Oh! how ashamed he was one day 
when his minister came in, and took up his 
Geography, and said to his mother, “Mad- 
am, I hope this does not belong to your son ; 
for Tam sure it cannot belong toa studious 
scholar.” Mortified as he was, he could not 
escape from the room—so he sat still until 
he heard his mother confess that he was the 
owner of the book, and then he saw a tear 
tremble in her eye. 

“JT will not grieve my dear mother thus,” 
thought he to himself. “TI will study bard, 
to please her,” but the next day he forgot 
his wise resolution, and his instructer re- 
proved him for neglecting to learn his les- 
sons. Day after day, month after month, 
year after year stole away, and almost before 
he thought of it, he was a man, and too old 
to go to schovul. He now began to look 
around for employment; for he knew the 
little property his mother had, had been 
much dimi:. shed by his expenses at school. 

“7 will be a shop-keeper,” said he, and so 
active and intelligent was bis appearance 
that he soon found a place to enter upon 
that business. For several days he went on 
quite well, but one evening as he was about 
to shut the shop, his master desired him to 
assisi in casting up a long line of figures, and 
in closing the accounts for the day. His 
ignérance now appeared, and the next morn- 
ing he was dismissed. 

“ What shall I do now,” said he, “I can- 
not be a minister, a doctor, a lawyer, ora 
school-master, and yet I wish to be a gen- 
tleman. I will get an office in a bank.” 
But here he found he was worse off than 
before. “ Well,” said he, “as he descended 
the steps of the fourth bank at which he had 
called, I will see what I can do by building 
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nouses w sell or to let. I need not labor 
myself. Money is necessary to begin with, 
and I will borrow a few thousands, which 
I can easily repay when I sell my first 
house.” Accordingly he applied to a nutn- 
ber of rich men for money to be loaned to 
him on interest, but they, knowing his igno- 
rance, did not choose to trust him. He 
tried several other kinds of business, but 
was equally unsuccessful in all; and at last, 
he exclaimed, in the bitterness of his disap- 
pointment, “Oh! what shall I do—I cannot 
now learn a trade. I am too old. Has it 
come to this, that I must be a day-laborer.” 
Suddenly it occurred to him that he could 
be a farmer, and away he weut into the 
country to geta farm. Finding one which 
promised a rich harvest, he hired it, and 
sent for his mother to come and conduct the 
affairs of the nousehold. Things went on 
happily, though not properly, for a year, 
and then his bills were to be paid, and for 
want of timely calculation, he was unable to 
meet them. His creditors were displeased 
and immediately sent him away to jail. 
Here he had time for refiection. “ Alas,” 
said he, “had I followed the advice of my 
mother and teachers, nay, of my own con- 
science, I should never have been brought 
to this place. I neglected my studies, and 
now am reaping the fruit of my own folly.” 
Some of his mother’s friends, at her request, 
paid his debts, and released him from jail, 
but he could never find any employment 
that was suited to his small degree of know- 
ledge, except that of a day-laborer; and 
new, you may often see him sawing wood 
for people who made better use of their 
time when they went to school. I hope 
none of you will do as Alanson did. Always 
learn your lesson well, before you are called to 
recite. 


For Parley’s Magazine 
HE SNOW-BIRD. 


When winter comes with raging storms 
And coats with ice the glassy rill; 
When_all the emerald leaves are dead, 
And every summer bird has fled, 
The little snow-bird cherups still. 


And when the blast comes loud and fierce 
And naught is left to cheer the eye, 

Its song brings back to mind the hours, 

We passed among the summer flowers, 
Beneath the glowing summer sky. 


And when upon the budding bough 

The merry birds begin to play ; 
And flowers spring from the moistened earth 
And happy insects sport in mirth, 

It hies to colder climes away. 8. 8. 





SPRING. 


Come forth, for in the forest deep, 

The violet from the earth is springing ; 
And on the lowly budding boughs, 

Bright birds just from the south are singing 


The yellow sun has warmed the streams, 
Their waters now are gently flowing ; 
And o’er the grassy meaglows too, 
The cool, refreshing winds are blowing 


Young lambs upon the pasture skip, 
Where butterflies are gaily dancing ; 
And round the woodbine’s honeyed cell 
The humming-bird’s bright wings are glane- 
ing. 


And through the deep, blue, sunny sky, 

The broad white fleecy clouds are straying ; 
And o’er the flowery meadows gay, 

The swallows merrily are playing. S.& 





Up and be Doing.— The folly of delaying 
what we wish to be done is a great and punish- 
ing weakness. 
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KINGFISHER AND NIGHTINGALE. 








THE KINGFISHER AND THE NIGHINGALE, 


A FABLE BY 


Cnce o1 a time a meeting took place be- 
tween a Nightingale and a Kingfisher. The 
Nightingale was somewhat humbled at sight 
of the green and gilded plumage of this 
dazzling bird, so n.ach superior to that of 
his own humble color, as the Kingfisher, 
vain of its outward beauty, treaea the 
Nightingale with such airs of pride, as 
forced from that gentle bird the following 
reflection :—* 1 grant, my friend, that the 
splendor of your plumage is far above my 
humble appearance, and I must, of course, 
grant you the claim to the admiration of all 
beholders. But let it be, at the same time, 
remembered, that your powers ef capti- 
vating attract the eye alone, and that your 
mere skin, when taken off and stuffed with 
tow, is as amply gratifying to all who see 
it, as it was when occupied by your living 
self; as in that consisted all your vaunted 
importance. 

“ But I, as a compensation for my plain 
and humble garb, can give notes of such 
sweet melody, that all who can hear, desire 
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sarnestly to retain me as their companion, 
and ever listen to my song with new delight, 
and would regret my death as a diminution 
of their pleasure.” 

It is not the form or the features alone, 
that will delight for any length of time, but 
the lustre of the ied which animates and 
shines through them. Personal charms 
are of brief duration ; sickness may deface 
them, accident may mar them, and time 
will destroy them; but virtue is enduring 
and triumphant. Even death cannot dim 
its brightness, but opens to it the gate to a 
purer world, where it may go on gathering 
light and glory for ever. 





HOW TO GET A TIGHT RING OFF A FINGER. 


Thread a needle fiat in the eve with strong thread ; 
piss the head of the needle, with care, under the ring, 
and pull the thread through a few inches towards the 
hand; wrap the long end of the thread tightly round 
the finger, regularly, all down to the nail, to reduce its 
size. Then lay hold of the short end of the thread, 
and unwind it. The thread pressing against the 
ring, will gradually remove it from the finger. This 
never failing method will remove the iightest ring 
without difficulty, however much swollen the finger 
may be. 











ABOUT THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The atmosphere, or air, is a thin, invisible, 
elastic fluid, which surrounds the earth in 
every part. I have not told you what an 
elastic body is. Some bodies, when they 
are forced out of their natural shape by 
pressure, or other external force, will im- 
mediately return to it, when the pressure or 
force is removed. This is elasticity, and 
such hodies are called elastic. 

When you let go the string of your bow, 
afier having bent it as far as you can, it 
springs back smartly, and sends your arrow 
flying through the air like the wind. If 
you have a good eye and a firm hand, you 
have hit the mark, and feel no little joy at 
your skill and success. Your bow is elastic. 
Its elasticity enabled you to send your ar- 
row,With so true an aim. The air, too, is 
elastic, as you may easily satisfy yourselves, 
by means of a full blown bladder. If you 
press it down with your hand, it will im- 
mediately come back to its natural shape 
of roundness, as soon as you take away 
your hand. 

As the strength of cohesion is different 
in different bodies, so is their elasticity. 


Some bodies, as clay and the earths, are 
not elastic at all, as you know they keep 
any form in which you choose to shape 
them. Other bodies have it in a greater or 
less degree, and in proportion to their elas- 
ticity, will be the force with which they will 
return to their form, afier the pressure upon 
them is taken off. If your bow is made of a 
piece of pine wood, it will spring but feebly, 
and send your arrow but a short distance, 
If it is made of oak, or well seasoned hick- 
ory, it will do better. But if it is made of 
good, tough, white, mountain ash, and you 
draw it with a strong and steady aim ;— 
twang—with what a glorious bound it 
springs back from its tension—how vigor- 
ously it shoots off your arrow from its rest— 
how swiftly the arrow takes its flight,—see 
how it rises higher and higher—it seems to 
be chasing the eagle into his cloudy threne 
—and now it is lost from view in the high 
air. 





The atmosphere and the various gases 
are the most elastic substances. You have 
played at football—for that is an amusement 
in which most young persons take great 
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delight. The cause of its bounding is its 
elasticity. I have told you that an elastic 
body returned to its natural position with a 
force proportioned to the pressure upon it. 
When the ball strikes the ground, it is 
pressed out of its natural shape. The effort 
to regain it causes it to rebound. The far- 
ther it falls, the greater is the pressure upon 
it, and the higher will be the rebound. A 
football, you know, is nothing but a bladder 
filled with air, and eovered with leather. 
Do you know of anything that will bound 
farther or higher? It is almost perfectly 
elastic, and if you could find a bladder smail 
enough for a hand-bali, you would be amaz- 
ed at the length of its leaps. 

There—that active, dark-haired boy in 
the green jacket, has just got a fair kick at 
the football. He has hit it true in the centre. 
Away it goes, up, up, into the air, almost as 
highras Jack’s beanstalk. Now down it is 
coming again; see, it falls fuster and faster. 
Now it strikes the ground. Bang! What 
a report—loud as the roll of a big bass drum. 
Up it flies again, almost as high as before. 
Down it falls again—bom—another report, 
though less loud than the last, and up it 
bounds, as if it would never stop. These 
movements of the football are occasioned 
entirely by the great elasticity of the air 
contained in the bladder. 

We are indebted to the Child’s Book of 


the Atmosphere, for the interesting chapter 
given above. 





We intend hereafter to devote a short space in each 
number of the Magazine, to subjects particularly de- 
signed for our young female readers. We shall describe 
te them the mode of constructing many articles, both 
of utility and ornament; and shall also point out to 
them such parsuits as may afford them either beneficial 
recreation, or conduce to their mental and moral ad- 
vancement. If this department is nut always found 
attractive or practically usefal to some of our readers, 
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they must remember, that trifles often have their value, 
and that a hint which may have no influence upon one 
person, nay prove quite important to anotber. 


FEATHER SCREENS. 

These screens are composed of the wings 
of birds; and, if the plumage be selected 
with taste, are superior to almost every other 
description of screen. The first process, in 
forming the screen, is to cut, with a sharp 
pair of scissors, through the skin in the in- 
sile of the wing, in the direction of the 
bones. ‘The skin is then to be turned care- 
filly back from the shoulder to the second 
joint; but the bones composing the part 
above that are so small, and the skin ad- 
heres so closely to them, that it is necessary 
to detach them at the first joint, and remove 
them with the flesh. The skin is then to 
be stretched straight upon a board, with a 
weight placed upon it. 

The same process must be gone through 
with the sister wing. When perfeotly dry, 
place their straight edges in close contact, 
and sew the skins, as far as the second 
joints, together. Jf the skin should be thin, 





it will be requisite to enclose a strip of card- 
board, thin wood, or wire, in the place of 
the bones which have been taken out ; these 
will not only keep the screen extended, but 
serve also as a firm substance, to which the 
handles may be fixed. The seam, and the 
place where the hand!es are inserted, must 
be concealed on both sides by stars of gold 
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paper, or bows of rikbon; but the most 
beautiful and appropriate ornaments for this 
purpose, are circular or oval groupes of 
feathers, selected from the head or the breast 
of the bird to which the wings belonged. 


New Orveans, Jan. 17, 1834. 

Mr. Editor,—I receive your Magazine 
quite regularly, and take much pleasure in 
reading it. A friend of my father’s being 
about to goto Boston, has offered to take 
care of any package which I might commit 
to him. You are the only person, whom I 
know in Boston, and you I have never seen. 
But I know you very well through your 
writings, although you probably are not 
possessed of the same knowledge with re- 
gard tome. I have resolved to address a 
letter to you. New Orleans, I am told, is 
very. unlike Boston. Here almost all the 
people speak French, and I have heard it 
spoken so much, that I understand it almost 
as well as I do English. I have a little 
French book, which contains some very 
pretty stories. I will translate two or three, 
and send them to you, and if you like them, 
I will send more. R. L. S. 


THE SHOWER. 

A merchant was one day returning from 
market. 
his saddle was a valise filled with money. 
The rain fell with violence, and the good 
man was wet to lis skin. At this, he was 
quite vexed, and murmured because God 
had given him such bad weather for his 
journey. 

He soon feached the borders of a thick 
forest. 
on one side of the road,a robber, who, with 
levelled gun, was aiming at him, and at- 


He was on horseback. and behind 


What was bis terror on beholding, 
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THE SHOWER. 


tempting to fire! But the powder being 
wet by the rain, the gun did not go off, and 
the merchant, giving spurs to his horse, for- 
tunately had time to escape. 

As soon as he found himself safe, he said 
to himself: “how wrong was [ not to en- 
dure the rain patiently, as sent by Provi- 
dence. If the weather had been dry and 
fair, I should not, probably, have been alive 
at this hour; and my little children would 
have expected my return in vain. The 
rain which caused me to murmur came, 
at a fortunate moment, to save my life and 
preserve to me my property.” 

THE ECHO. 

Little George had not yet the least idea 
ofanecho. One day, he happened to ery 
out in the midst of the fields: “Ho! ho!” 
and he instantly heard the same words re- 
Sur- 
prised at the sound, he exclaimed, “ Whe 


peated from the neighboring thicket. 


are you?”—upon Which the same voice 
also returned, “Who are you?” 
cried out: “You must be a very foolish 
fellow.”—* Foolish fellow!” repeated the 
voice from the thicket. 

George now began to grow angry, and 
he utterred words of defiance towards the 
spot whence the sounds proceeded. The 
echo faithfully words. 
Thereupon George, in order that he might 
avengt himself, searched through the wood 
for the boy, who he supposed was mocking 
him, but he could find nobody. 

After searching in vain for some time, 
George ran home, and complained to his 
mother, that a wicked boy was concealed 
im the wood, for the purpose of mocking 
him. “Ah, now you are complaining of 


George 


repeated all his 


your own self,” replied his mother. “ Know 
that you bave heard nothing but your own 
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words; for even as you have more than 
once seen your face reflected in the clear 
water, so you have just heard your own 
voice in the wood. If you had uttered an 
exclamation of kindness, you would not 
have failed to receive a similar exclamation 
in reply. It is thus in every-day life. ‘The 
conduct of others towards us is generally 
but an echo of our own. If we deal honest- 
ly with them, they will be disposed to do 
the same towards us. But if we are harsh 
and rude towards our fellow creatures, we 
can expect nothing better on their part, in 
their conduct towards us.” 





THE STOLEN HORSE. 

A fine horse, belonging to a certain farm- 
er, was one night stolen {rom his stable. 
The worthy man, desiring to purchase an- 
other, betook himself, shortly after, to a 
cattle-show, which was held at a neighbor- 
ing town. 

He was considerably astonished on ar- 
riving there, to sce his own horse among 
those which were offered for sale. He 
seized him immediately by the bridle, and 
exclaimed: “This horse belongs to me ; it 
1s only three days since he was stelen from 
me.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear friend,” 
said, very politely, the person who was try- 
ing to dispose of the animal. “The horse 
has been mine more than a year; H® does 
not belong to you; but it is very possible 
that iie may bear some resemblance to your 
horse.” 

The farmer immediately placed both his 
hands over the eyes of the horse, and said : 
“Ali, well, if the animal has been yours so 
long a time, tell me of*which eye he is 
blind.” 

The fellow, who was, in fact, the stealer 


of the horse, but whe had not yet carefully 
examined the animal, was somewhat con- 
founded by this question. However, as it 
was necessary for him to make some sort 
of a reply, he hazarded an answer: “ Of 
the left eye.” 

“You are wrong there,” replied the farm- 
er. “The animal is not blind of his left 
eye.” “Ah,” cried the rogue, “I am mis- 
taken. It is his right eye that he cannot 
see out of.” 

Upon this, the farmer removed his hands 
from the horse’s eyes, and said: “It is 
evident now that you are no better than a 
rogue and a liar. Look, gentlemen—(here 
the farmer appealed to the by-standers)— 
Look! the horse is not blind at all. 1 have 
put these questions solely for the purpose 
of exposing the thief.” 

All the spectators began now to laugh 
and clap their hands, and ery: “ Caught! 
caught!” 

The thief was obliged to give up the 
horse; and heewas afterwards inprisoned 
and punished as he deserved. 


NEST OF THE TAILOR-BIRD. 

Many birds, in constructing their nests, 
merely select a hole in a tree, bank, rock, 
or old wall, which they line with some soft 
substance. Others choose similar places, 
without making any addition for the warmth 
of their eggs or the comfort of their young 
ones ; some again excavate holes for their 
nests with their bills ; and other species take 
possession of holes made in this manner, 
which have been deserted by the birds that 
made them. 

The smaller tribes of birds dte more ex- 
pert in making nests than those of a larger 
growth. Among others, the nest of the 
Tailor-Bird is very remarkabie It is con 
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structed of one or two leaves, dexterously 





sewn together by a slender vegetable fila- 
ment, or thread; and the interior of the 
nest is filled with cotton. 





Communicated. 
A TAME TROUT. 

A farmer now living in Brookfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, whose character for veracity is 
not doubted, related to me the following 
facts: “About thirty years ago, I was at 
work, ditching in a meadow near my house, 
In one of the channels that I had opened, 
I one day found a number of small fishes, 
not exceeding an inch in length; and on 
examining them, I found that they were 
trout. My well is a natural spring, about 
ten rods from my house, at the foot of a 
small hill. It being a natural spring, I sunk 
it about three feet, and stoned it up. It 
sometimes gets low, and is now dry; but 
generally it flows over, and runs away 
through my meadow. 

Into this well, 1 put a number of these 
small trout. In the course of two or three 
months, I saw a single trout come to the 
surface, for such insects as happened to fall 
into the well. He was now four or five 


inches long My children began to feed 


him; he soon grew familiar, and ere long 
woukd feed from the hand, taking whatever 
was offered, even leaping fromm the water 
to seize the tempting worm or fly that was 
held out to him. The water came so near 
the surface, that we dipped in the pail with- 
out any trouble. My daughter, a little girl 
about twelve years old, one day, as she was 
dipping out a pail of water, was greatly 
frightened by the trout, which had now 
grown to the length of ten inches, and must 
have weighed nearly two pounds. Her 
fore finger was a little sore, and as she 
clasped the pail with the thumb and other 
fingers, the trout, ever watchful for his 
food, mistook the finger thus pointing out 
for his accustomed morsel, and, as it came 
over the water, seized it with great avidity. 
The affrighted girl drew back her hand with 
great velocity, and threw the aggressor to 
some distance upon the grass. He was 


soon replaced, but in the: epures of the 
second or third summer, there being a great 
drought, the well ceased to overflow, the 
water became stagnant, and the trout died.” 

To the above statement, we have to add 
another instance of a similar character.— 
Ellis, in his Polynesian Researches, states, 
that in Otaheite eels are great favorites, and 
are tamed and fed until they attain an 
enormous size. These pets are kept in 
large holes, two or three feet deep, partially 
filled with water. On the sides of these 
pits they generally remain, except when 
called by the person who feeds them. Mr. 
Ellis says, that he has been several times 
with a young chief, when he has sat down 
by the side of the hole, and by giving a shrill 
sort of whistle, has brought out an enormous 
eel, which has moved about the surface of 
the water, and eaten with confidence out 
of his master’s hands, 
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TIE LOST BOY. 


In one of the new counties of Georgia, 
not long ago, an occurrence took place, 
which I will narrate as briefly as possible 
to my young readers. You must know, 
that for the last thirty or forty years, new 
counties have been added, from time to 
time, to Georgia, until now, all the land 
within the boundaries of the Stage, has 
been portioned out into these divisions. 
Formerly the Indians owned large tracts 
here, but as fast as they yielded their pos- 
sessions, the white people would remove 
to the vacated grounds, and new counties 
would be formed. 

The people who settled in these aban- 
doned spots, would generally form a small 
community of six or seven families ; and 


these families might be many miles distant 
from any similar settlement. 

In one of these remote and newly-settled 
counties, lived a little boy, named Thomas, 
who was about three years old. Ilis father, 
Mr. M , occupied, with his family, a 
small log house, near a good spring of clear 
water. While out, during the day, at work, 
he would frequently allow his little boy to 
follow him; and Tommy, when not far 
from home, would sometimes return alone. 
It happened that about this time the child’s 
mother was taken sick, in consequence of 
which the care of Tommy fell more upon 
his father. As it was the autumual season 
of the year, the weather began to grow 
quite cold, 
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One day, Mr. M went a short dis- 
tance from his house, for the purpose of 
feeding some cattle. ‘Thomas attempted to 
follow in the direction which his father had 
taken, but the little boy entered upon a 
wrong trail, or path ; for in new countrics, 
where we have few wide roads, we ca!l a 
narrow path beaten through the woods by 
one or more persons, a trail. Little Thomas, 
then, entered upon a wrong trail. 





+: 
bis 


returned to 


father, after feeding the cattle, 


the house, where his wife asked him if hy ; 
had seen Thomas. 
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not, but he would ascertain if he was in any 
of the huts of the n 
was unsuccessful. 
The family was now in great alarm, and 
to increase their fears, the night came on, 
dark and rainy. The horv was blown asa 
signal of distress, and many Kind neighbors 
flocked to the spot, to ren ‘g 
ance. They provided thenis 
and commenced a strict search im every di- 
rection. While thus engaged, une of the 
party discovered some sima!l frag 
bones sprinkled with blood, and the terrible 


syoes. tis search here 


supposition was foreed upon them, that 
some wild beast had destroyed the child. 


The bones were carefully gathered up, and 
the party returned to the house. 

It was now near the hour of midnight. 
Mr. M was in a state of mind truly 
afflicting, and the idea that his little boy, 
his only son, had fallen a prey to the hunger 
of some ravenous beast, oppressed him with 
intolerable grief. ‘The mother’s distress was 
hardly less violent. She begged the neigh- 
bors to congigue the search, to go again; 
and she would not be content until they 
had gone. Having obtained fresh lights, 





they departed, carrying their horns with 
them so that if any one might find the 
” 





THE LOST BOY. 


child, he could instantly make it known to 
the rest. The darkness was intense, and 
the rain fell in torrents; but they con- 
tinued their search, till near the break of 
day. 

One party, who had gone to a greater 
distance than the rest, at last discovered a 
trail, which led them near a large swamp. 
On approaching the edge of the swamp, 
what should they see, but little Thomas 
coiled up under a large log, which lying 
ross another one, was sufficiently elevated 
The little fellow 
t much wet by the rain. 


‘The welc: ne sons 


to form a tolerable shelter. 

asleep, and 1e¢ 
was now made, and 
all ran to the spot. Mrs. M , though 





quite unwell, could net forbear going out, 
on hearme the born. She was soon met 
hy her husband and friends, who restored 
to her the little be Vy Si fe and sound. 
| fumily all met once more round a 
vill fireside, and gave thanks to God for 
ic fortunate issu® of the search. Mrs. 
\i —— svon recovered her health. ‘Tommy 


took care not to go to sleep under a log 
again. Ile is now large enouch tu go to 


Parley’s Magazine. 1 

suspect he will be s irprised to see his story 

In print, with a picture at the head of it. 
G 


QuicksiLvER Mines.—Some of the rich- 
est mines of quicksilver in the world, are 
those of Almada in Spain. They are worked 
by German miners; and yield annually, ac- 
cording to some of our geographers, more 
than two million pounds of pure quicksilver; 


all of which, it is said, is transmitted to 
America. 





ANSWER TO A Puzz_eE.—The answer to the 
puzzle called the United Family, iu No. 6, is Teeth 
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MODERN ROME. 

From what small beginnings do great 
things sometimes arise! Rome, that great 
city, that vast empire, whose wars, man- 
ners, arts, and writers, have filled the pages 
of history for ages, owes its origin to a little 
boy. Jt is said, that a shepherd saw a wolf 
giving suck to two young children. He 
was much surprised, as one would suppose, 
and took the babes home to his wife. The 
boys grew; one was called Romulus, and 
the other Remus. When come to man- 
hood, they gave signs of a noble spirit; and 
took to hunting the wild beasts which de- 
stroyed the flocks. From hunting they rose 
to resisting robbers ; and being clever, bold, 
and successful, many young men joined 
them. ‘They at last erected a number of 
dwellings, and invited men to come and 
live in them. ‘The brothers both wishing 
to rule, a quarrel took place between them, 
which ended in the death of Remus. Ro- 
mulus, therefore, became sole king, and 
from him the new city was called Rome. 

Romulus would not now know his own 
city, if he were to rise from the grave to be- 
hold it. At first, it was only a parcel of 
huts ; but it rose, by degrees, and became at 
last full of grand houses, temples erected to 
the gods, theatres, baths, and palaces. Time, 
however, which spares nothing, has nearly 
destroyed these splendid remains of human 
industry. Three times was this noble city, 
which called herself the. mistress of the 
world, sacked by barbarous tribes, and her 
provinces became the prey of the plunder- 
ers. What an instructive lesson does this 
afford to those, who trust to their own 
power for support in every peril, and, rely- 
ing on human means, forsake that Provi- 
dence who can alone protect them in the 
-our of danger ! 


Modern Rome is a large city, containing 
many sumptuous churches, palaces, and 
other structures; several of which exhibit 
pleasing remains of ancient splendor. The 
castle of St. Angelo is a fortress intended 
to keep the city in awe, and serves as a 
place of refuge to the Pope from any popu- 
lar tumult; but it would soon be reduced, 
if attacked with cannon. The palace of 
the Pope is a very extensive edifice, but by 
no means regular. 


ANECDOTE OF FREDERIC OF PRUSSIA. 

It is well known that Frederic the Second, 
king of Prussia, rose remarkably early in 
the morning, and in general, allowed a very 
short part of his time for sleep. Butas age 
and infirmities increased upon him, his rest 
was broken and disturbed; and when he 
fell asleep towards the morning, he fre- 
quently missed his usual early hour of rising 
‘This loss of time, as he deemed it, he bore 
very impatiently, and gave strict orders to 
his attendants, never to suffer him to sleep 
longer than four o’clock in the morning, 
and to pay no attention to his unwillingness 
to rise. 

One morning, at the appointed time, the 
page whose turn it was to attend him, and 
who had not been long in his service, came 
to his bed-side and awoke him. “ Let me 
sleep but a little longer,” said the monarch ; 
“T am still much fatigued.” “ Your majesty 
has given positive orders I should wake 
you so early,” replied the page. “ But a 
quarter of an hour more,” said the king 
“Not one minute,” returned the page; “it 
has struck four, and Iam oré@red to insist 
on your majesty’s rising.” ‘ Well,” said the 
king, “ you are a brave lad ; had you suffered 
me to sleep on, you would have fared ill for 


? 
your neglect.’ ‘ 











